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One of the greatest musicians of this age was once applied to 
by a lady, whom it is no exaggeration to call a remarkably fine 
pianoforte player, and was entreated to give her some advice 
upon her execution of the works of such masters as Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, ete. He politely but firmly refused. “ Do not 
you think the lady has real talent ?” inquired a friend. “She 
has every requisite of a magnificent performer,” was the reply— 
« fine touch, strength, delicacy, precision, execution, but... ” 
But what ?” persisted the friend, “why will you not help her 
with your counsels?” “ Because,” rejoined the great artist, 
“ she and I would cease to compreher nd each other at the first 
word I should utter. I should have only to say to her this,—‘ you 
execute in perfection whatsoever you chose, but 2 you feel ‘falsely; 
if I am to enter into communication with you, and to ‘expl: un 
to you what my convictions are, touching the beauties and the in- 
tentions of this or that divinity ‘of my musical Olympus, I shall 
simply have to repeat to you, at every instant, fel otherwise— 
be otherwise impressed, in a word, change your nature.’ What 
earthly use do you fancy there could be in that? No, my dear 
sir, I could more easily do good by my advice to a far inferior 
performer, but the vibrations of whose nature should respond 
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truly to the mighty harmonies of those who, to me, are the repre- 
sentatives of absolute beauty and truth, under the artistic form 
of music.” These words may be applied in many other cases. 
There are things that may be described, and there are things 
that must be felt, and felt rightly; that is, felt in such a way 
that their key-note, if it may be so termed, shall strike upon 
and awaken sympathetic vibrations, out of which shall sound 
forth the perfect harmony of the perfect chord. Wherever this 
harmony is heard, its perfection is acknowledged. Now, the 
“ key-note,” if the word may be a second time recurred to, of 
Algeria, is one that will admit of none save its own simplest, 
most natural harmonies. If you seek to marry it to any thing 
“ scientific,” or complex, you are lost, and out of the pale of 
artistic truth. There is more than one way in which Algeria 
may impress you, and its truth has more than one aspect; but 
the sine gud non is, that you should see its truth simply, and not 
through the medium of any secondary conventional pre-con- 
eeived truths of your own. 

Painting is, up to the present day, the art whereby the effect 
produced upon the French mind, by the various aspects of 
Algerian civilisation, has been best chronicled. Painting—the 
art itself—has of course not gained by this ; but, as our object is 
not, in these pages, to enter into a disquisition upon art in the 
abstract, we will not pause to point out how, when the subject 

ortrayed becomes dominant, and “local colouring” grows to 
be a necessity, art must necessarily be all but extinct, we will 
merely, en passant, notice the use made of painting in the case 
under examination. Painting, we therefore repeat, has been 
until now the best medium through which the French mind has 
shown its apprehension of the various aspects of that strange 
land now called the African colony of France. Delacroix and 
Decamps have really seen Algeria as Algeria is, been struck by 
the tone we have above alluded to, and really responded to it by 
its own natural harmonies; they have, each of them, felé truly 
the aspects of the land before them, and have obeyed their 
impression. Neither have gained, as painters, in all this, 
but as the refiectors of what cannot be described, both are 
admirable. The Dante et Virgile of Eugene Delacroix, or the 
Bataille des Cimbres of Decamps, are as superior, as pictures, to 
the Femmes @ Alger of the former, or the Leole Turque of the 
latter, as an original work is to a translation ; but, it is enough 
to look, for a moment, at the intense blue of one of Delacroix’s 
African skies, to see flapping in the wind the blinding red of 
one of his Arab mantles, or to cast a glance at a baked white 
wall of Decamps, to have Algeria living before you, flashed 
back pitilessly upon your aching eye-balls, by sky, and wall, 
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The Poetry of Algeria. 3 


and mantle. This perfect truth attained to comes from the 
simple fact of reflection only having been aimed at. Each of 
these illustrious artists has “ felt rightly” the genius of that por- 
tion of the East called Algeria. He has copied what presented 
itself to his eye, giving it, at the same time, its own particular, 
individual meaning, and no other. 

It is curious to mark how, until now, the intrinsic poetry of 
Algeria has not been perceived. In France, hitherto, Algeria 
has had no poet (she has one now unmistakeably, and to whom 
we will refer ere long); her nearest approach to poetry lay in 
war. But war, though furnishing an undeniable poetic element, 
furnished at the same time only a relative one, inasmuch as the 
poetry, if evoked, was the result of the contact of two adverse 
civilizations in the Desert, and was not exclusively inspired by 
the genius of the Desert itself. It cannot be denied, however, 
that “Othello’s occupation,” in what we may without much 
extravagance conceive to have been his own land, is the source 
of so much poetry, that the best writers hitherto upon Algeria 
are military men, and those who are the most exclusively 
military, are precisely thereby the most poetical. General 
Daumas, in his little volume upon Arab horses, their education, 
their qualities, their uses, and their position with regard to their 
riders, has, whilst aiming chiefly at the composition of a technical 
work, composed in reality a poetical one, for the reason that the 
poetry lay in the subject itself, and that the more immediately 
and simply this was reflected from the writer to the reader, the 
more necessarily the poetry inherent in what was reflected, made 
itself clear. It was impossible to register exactly (and for what 
were supposed to be, purely technical purposes) the details of 
the horse’s existence in Algeria, and of his juxtaposition to his 
master, without opening one of the prime springs of poetry, in 
the particular portion of the East to which these pages allude. 
The plain statement of the facts was sufficient ; and from them, a 
reader gifted with the least imagination, could conjure up be- 
fore him, the strange spirit of that civilisation, in which the man 
is no more complete without his steed, than was the fabled 
centaur of the ancient Greeks. Another proof of what we say 
lies in this little cireumstance, that when General Daumas, 
mistaking what was required of him, attempted to describe, 
instead of to reflect, the aspects of the Algerian East, and when 
he deliberately set to work to descant upon what might be its 
poetry, he altogether failed. His Chevaux du Sahara, is a 
charming work; his Grand Desert is pretentious, and merely 
proves, that he did not feel rightly what lay before him. His 
Saharian horses are true, as are the red burnouses and bits of 
burning blue sky of Delacroix, or the heat-cracked white walls 
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of Decamps. He has duly seized upon the “key-note” of the 
country, “ La note y est,” as the French so expressively say. 
We repeat it, the first writers who have, in any degree, given 
us the poetry of Algeria, are military men; and the more the 
merely warlike element predominates in their productions, the 
more poetical these become, because the poetry is inherent in 
the facts recounted, and not transfigured by the voluntary act 
of the narrator. A perfect example of this may be found by 
comparing the works of M. de Molénes with those of M. de 
Castellane. Both are young men of nearly the same age ; both 
are soldiers; both are esteemed passionately fond of their pro- 
fession ; both have led, for years, the camp life of the French 
African Colony. The difference between them is this,—M. de 
Molénes, the son of a distinguished jurisconsult, began life as a 
man of letters, and at twenty, or one and twenty, published 
several articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, which took the 
attention of the public. His passion for the army, however, was 
such, that when the Revolution of February 1848 broke out, he 
rushed into the ranks of the Garde Mobile, distinguished him- 
self, got wounded, was among those who were drafted into the 
regular army, and has served ever since, bearing his share in 
all the campaigns of Africa and of the Crimea, and rising 
gradually to the rank of an able officer of French cavalry. M. de 
Castellane, on the contrary, was one of those “ younger sons,’ 
who will be younger sons even in a country where all inherit 
equally. He was so essentially a younger son, as to be inevit- 
ably a soldier. He could be nothing else; but that he was, 
and is, and always will be, with all the advantages and defects 
specially appertaining to the cloth. The man of letters turned 
soldier, i is inferior when he comes to speak of camp life in the 
East, to the soldier who writes. The former is so well versed in 
all the tricks of the pen, that he can describe anything; the 
latter, without any art, states merely what passes around and 
before him. But, as what passes partakes of the very essence of 
poetry, the mere statement of the deeds done under such and 
such circumstances, evokes the true genius loci, and suggests to 
the reader all that is so strikingly poetical in plain facts. M. 
de Molénes’ Arabs are not real ‘Arabs, neither are his men of 
the French-African army, real “ Africains,” to employ the term 
used in France. They are, one and all of them, variations of a 
favourite type, the author wheveet has so often described it to 
himself, that he ends by firmly believing he has seen it, which 
he never did. M. de Molénes’ African Sketches are full of 
talent, as-are all his many charming contributions to the litera- 
ture of French fiction,—for he is perhaps one of the most original 
romance writers of his day; but he describes as a European, 
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The Combat of the Oued Foddha. 4) 


what it is in him as a European—nay, more, as a Parisian— 
to describe, he does not feel the aspects of Algeria, he does not 
seize its key-note, meeting it by sympathetic and subordinate 
harmonies of his own. 

Now, M. de Castellane, on the other hand, is really impressed 
with what has gone on around him; and it is because he is so, 
that he wishes to set it down as precisely as he can. In the 
three chapters of his Souvenirs de la vie Militaire en Afrique, 
that are devoted to Generals Lamoriciére, Cavaignac, and 
Changarnier, he simply states events that force the “reader, in 
spite of himself, to feel the poetry such events contain ; and w hich 
poetry, had he himself witnessed the deeds in question, would 
have appeared to him when time should have effaced the physical 
sense of whatsoever is eye-witnessed, and allowed its equally 
true but more refined image to rise up from memory’s depths. 
We quote, from the chapter on Changarnier, the recital of the 
combat of the Oued Foddha :— 

*‘ In order to appreciate this terrible action, you should represent 
to yourself exactly the scene of it! A space of about a hundred feet 
wide whereon to fight ; a footing of sand, furrowed in the middle by 
the bed of the torrent ; to the right and the left, perpendicular heights, 
of a grey tint, overgrown with marine pines; above the trees, the 
caps of the mountains rising up bare and conical like pyramids, 
whence came raining down ‘the enemy’s musket balls—this is the 
scene of action... .. 


Then we have the action itself :— 


*“*QOn the eve of the battle, our sick were sent, under escort, to 
Milianah, and the Roman tombs around us received those who had 
died. One of our Zouaves was buried in a Christian grave, and the 
cross found in digging up the earth, was placed, to the sincere satis- 
faction of all, upon the last abode of a soldier who had died of ex- 
haustion. The following day (17th September 1842) our little column 
began its march. It marched on all the next day, receiving on its 
way the submissions of several native chiefs; and on the 19th, towards 
the hour of nine in the morning, came to a general halt upon the 
river of the Oued Foddha. The horsemen profited by the halt to go 
foraging under an infantry escort. The order was given not to let 
a shot be heard. On a sudden a peal of musketry rings out, and the 
officer, who is despatched to see what the firing means, * finds our men, 
steadily obedient, receiving the fire of the Kabyles i in silence. From 
the spot where the troops “had come to a halt, it was impossible to 
make out a small narrow valley, separating us from the nearest 
neighbouring hill. From this hidden valley, and from the lower 
part of the hill, the Kabyles were pouring their fire upon our men. 
There they were by thousands, the busy Kabyles, white as vultures 
in their white cloaks, and flying to and fro untiringly, under the 
direction of their superiors, who were dressed in red. They screamed, 
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and shrieked, and stamped, and tore, and excited themselves to the 
work of destruction. We had been told quite another story, and had 
counted on friendly populations on our road. There were no friends 
here. We could not, however, dream of retreat. Let alone honour, 
our interest forbade it, for a retreat would have made revolt more 
resolute. Besides, in retreating, we should have heaps of wounded 
men, wounded uselessly ; in advancing, on the contrary, the bleod of 
our soldiers was certain not to be shed in vain. The position was 
reconnoitred, the order to march given, and in a few minutes more the 
head of the column was plunging into the frightful gorge of the Oued 
Foddha....... Ataturn of the stream Arab horsemen dashed 
forth upon a detachment of the 26th. ‘They were repulsed. The 
infantry stood its ground, firing only when face to face with the foe. 
Meanwhile, on the left bank of the river, the chasseurs d’Orleans fell 
back in excellent order, toward the main column, cautiously march- 
ing from copse to copse, from bush to bush, from tree to tree; each 
man individually seeking for himself the surest shelter, the best cover, 
for an ambuscade. Often a thicket would be chosen on either side, 
and would hide a Kabyle and a French trooper, each watcliing the 
first opportunity of surprising the other. When the headmost height 
was reached, the trumpets sounded the pas gymnastique, and instantly 
the acclivities on both sides were covered with our men, who rolled 
down them, rushing on to meet the rearguard, just then preparing 
to enter the ravine. The real combat began then. The Kabyles, 
from the hill-tops, shouted fiercely down to us, ‘You have entered 
this tomb-pass, you shall not leave it alive.’ But they counted with- 
out our troops, above all, without their chief. Calm, immoveable, 
Changarnier brought up the rear, wrapped in his white woollen 
cloak, the target for every Arab ball, and issuing his behests with a 
coolness and precision, that steadied all around him, and doubled 
their energy... . . . Ravine, rocks, hills, on either hand, were over- 
swarmed with Arabs, whom the smell of powder, and their own cries, 
had made drunk with excitement, and regardless of danger. They 
tried to sweep over and exterminate our handful of men, but Chan- 
garnier had decided otherwise. Without one second’s hesitation, his 
plan was conceived, and his own determined dauntlessness, inspired 
the troops he commanded. ... .” 


The issue of the combat of the Oued Foddha is a matter of 
history; and to master the details of that action, where a portion 
of the French army was saved by the extraordinary presence of 
mind, and by the truly heroic qualities of incomparably the most 
illustrious of all living French generals, Changarnier, we need 
only refer to the Moniteur for September 1842 (which, at that 
period, was wont to tell the plain truth, and did not, for the sake 
of the government, deem it necessary to distort and disguise 
every fact ; but the historical part of the circumstance is not now 
before us. It is the narrative with which we have to do, and 
that narrative is a decidedly poetical one, because it is nothing 
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Changarnier— The Kabyles. 7 


more than a mirror of events. Who, in reading it, does not see 
the gaunt figure of the bronze-faced Kabyles, flitting along, and, 
with their wide white draperies, overshadowing the plains and 
hills, as would, with their pale wings, a flock of vultures? Who 
does not see the intense scarlet Bornouses of their chiefs, break- 
ing—to use Goéthe’s fine image, apropos to the analogies be- 
tween colours and sounds—breaking the uniform tone of the rest 
as harshly as the clang of a trumpet breaks upon silence? Who 
does not hear the savage cries of the dusky oriental horde, and 
the plash of their horses’ hoofs on the wet stones of the river’s 
bed, and the sharp cracking sound of their guns, and all the 
discordant din of the fearful war symphony? And who that is 
able to read, does not feel that above all this hideous human 
disturbance, lies, serene and undisturbed, the most glorious of 
nature’s aspects ? To whose senses does not the sorrowing wind 
bring, mixed with the smell of powder, the fragrance of the 
mountain pines? Whose latent poetic sentiment is not aronsed 
by the strong contrast, between the violence of man, the short- 
lived, and the grand quictude of what surrounds him ? 

Now, how is this brought about? how is the true feeling 
here excited in the reader? Merely by the writer’s simplicity. 
He states, he does not describe. He does not explain to you 
what effect it is possible may be made upon you by the mountain 
pass of the Oued Foddha, or by the white-mantled Kabyles, 
or by the pine woods round the base of tlie hills; he does not 
translate or interpret the sense of the scene, thereby diluting the 
force of facts by an infusion of personality. No! he merely takes 
down notes; he notes, chiefly for military purposes, as precisely as 
his memory will enable him, what was done on such and such a 
day; and, by this method, the scenes reflected being full of 
poetry, the reader has all the poetry brought before him, and that 
as vividly as it would have been had he been a witness. But this, 
as we have said, is the poetry of war. It is one poetical aspect 
of the Algerian east. No one has better seized this than 
M. Pierre de Castellane. He writes, moreover, for the pur- 
ose of recording what has come under his own observation. 

Ve can fancy ourselves present when Jemna, the widow of the 
famous Omar Pasha, lifts the veil from her face, at her son’s 
request, and is welcomed by Marshal Bugeaud, as becomes the 
bereft wife of a dead warrior. We have before us the last 
living remnant of the days when the satrap form of government 
still existed in the East, and when the Turk reigned in Algeria 
after the fashion practised by his predecessors from the very days 
of the Medes and Persians. The whole history of Omar, and 
of the destruction of the Turkish satrap sway, is one of the most 
interesting portions of the volume before us, and one that even 
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commonplace readers, who “ read for information,” will appre- 
ciate. ‘To such as have any presentiment of what lies deeper 
than this in the various aspects of French Africa, we might 
point out many other pictures, but M. de Castellane principally 
excels in placing before us whatever relates to military expedi- 
tions, or to the development of military characters. 

An element of importance, that has become extinct in most 
countries, is to be found in all its pristine importance in the 
military civilisation of Algeria. We allude to the “ Adventurer,” 
in the proper acceptation of the term, to the “ Soldier of for- 
tune,” who fills every page of the history of the middle ages, in 
every country—who has his representatives upon thrones, as in 
the case of the founder of the house of Hapsburg, and some 
others, and who ends with questionable respectability, in the per- 
son of M. de Bonneval, who turned Mussulman, and of Philip 
Konigsmark, who was murdered on the hearthstone of the guard 
room at Hanover. Naturally, in this present age of institutions, 
individualism, when too vivacious, is crushed. We, in these free 
islands of ours, and our offspring of the far west, still allow the 
individual to expand up to a certain point ; but, on the continent, 
and nowhere more than in France (under all regimes), society 
and the individual are at variance. Society reigns, and the indivi- 
dual must submit. The necessary consequence is, that whenever 
individualism becomes manifest in any very remarkable degree 
in the states of the continent, the man by whom it is repre- 
sented, invariably clashes against the sovereign abstraction, 
termed society, and to avoid coming to grief, has nothing for it 
but to turn his back upon Europe. The history of the Legion 

Gtrangere of the French African army, would, if it were ever 
written, be the chronicle of the deeds and sufferings of these 
votaries of individualism, at odds with their epoch. M. de Cas- 
tellane has sketched more than one of them, and amongst others 
is a certain Prussian gentleman, known by the name of the Caid 
Osman, than whom no romance writer has ever conceived a 
more interesting type :— 

“The eastern name hid a career of agitation passed in northern 
Germany, full of duels and adventures, of death sentences and hang- 
ings in efligy. Be sure of this, however, that well informed and 
intelligent exceedingly, he had, even in his roughness and rudeness, : 
singular charm, and his courage had gained him a real renown, that 
commanded the respect of all. In all, he was the ideal of a soldier 
of fortune, a lanzknecht of bygone times. His double barrelled gun, 
equally dreaded by the Arabs and by the game of the desert, his dog 
Tom, his bay horse, a splendid beast—these were, whilst he was 
campaigning, his sole friends. In garrison, a fourth affection filled a 
corner of his heart—a little Spanish girl, who never opened her 
mouth, and was devoted to him with absolutely canine devotion. 
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Tom, La Chica, and the Caid Osman. 9 


Tom, Za Chica, and the ‘ Caid,’ were at such times three beings in 
one ; and not a joy or a grief of their lives but was fairly shared be- 
tween them.” 


A day comes, however, when the “three in one” are dis- 
united, and when two only are left. This is one of the most 
touching episodes of M. de Castellane’s book. 

“* We were returning one morning,” he narrates, “ after a three 
months’ absence, to Mascara. Our troops followed the long street 
leading to the cavalry barracks, when we perceived all the officers of 
the garrison assembled before the Caid’s dwelling. One after the 
other stepped forward to greet us, and we learnt that La Chica, the 
Caid’s little friend, the friend and favourite of all, poor child, was dead ! 

* Poor thing! she had been ailing a good long while. The day 
before, however, she got up. The sun was bright and warm, and the 
air full of perfumes. ‘¢ Chico,’ had she said to the Caid, * give me 
your arm, and let me see the sun.’ She walked on a few steps, and 
then began to cry, seeing the green leaves sprouting everywhere, and 
the beauty of the spring day. When she was brought back to her 
arm chair, * Ah! Chico,’ moaned she, ‘I am dying,’ and as she sat 
down, she died quietly, without pain, without any contraction even 
of the muscles, but with a faint smile on her lips, as she looked at 
the Caid. 

* The coffin was brought out from the house, every head was un- 
covered, and we joined the other officers who followed it to the grave. 

“ The burying ground of Mascara, filled with olive and other tall 
trees, lies in the midst of gardens, and is a spot of peace and of 
repose. The Chica’s grave was dug under a large fig tree. The 
spahis, who bore the corpse, stood still, and setting it down, formed 
themselves into a circle; two soldiers of the engineer corps took up 
the light coflin, and gently deposited the poor Chica in her last rest- 
ing place. ‘The Caid stood at the edge of the grave. A soldier ten- 
dered to him a handful of earth ; as he took it in his hand he trembled 
visibly ; and when the earth, falling on the cofiin, gave forth the dull sad 
sound, so full of gloom, tears rolled in the eyes of the soldier of fortune. 

* From that day forth the dog Tom, of whom La Chica had been 
so fond, was the sole companion, the sole affection, of the Caid.” 


We think it is scarcely possible to relate a more touching 
event more simply. 

But we repeat it—all this is dependent for its existence upon 
the fact of the existence of war. Suppose no war to be going 
on, you cannot apply to any of the sources whence tlie poetic 
current flows throughout M. de Castellane’s book. The book 
could not be—it would have no raison d’étre. If there were no 
combat of the Oued Foddha, how should our imagination be 
impressed by the contrast, for instance, between the noisily heroic 





! Chico is the masculine, and Chica the feminine, in Spanish, for anything 
very “wee,” as we should say. It is also a term of endearment. 
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Kabyles, and the noiselessly heroic Changarnier,' death defiant 
both, but in such a different way? Or what meaning would the 
superstitious terror of the Arabs have, at passing after nightfall 
over the Col de la Mouzaia, if it had not been the theatre of one of 
the bloodiest engagements that took place since the French occu- 
pation in 1830. We can readily conceive the terror of the Arabs 
at passing after sunset along tlie hilly range, where they main- 
tain they hear “ the wail of the slaughtered crying out for 
sepulchre,” and believe they have seen the pale ghosts, shivering 
on the mountain sides, and gathering together by hundreds to 
mourn over their exclusion from Paradise. We can picture 
to ourselves the wretched Bedouin, who, says M. de Castellane, 
“ became insane from fright, because one night, as he crossed 
the fatal place, he was pursued by a crowd of shadows, and 
heard a lament burst forth from every bush he neared ;” but all 
this cannot be if you do not preconceive the bloody battle of the 
Col dela Mouzaia. M. de Castellane’s volume reflects one of the 
aspects of Algeria as it now is, and as the French invasion has 
made it; but the poetry of it is relative, not absolute. M. 
de Castellane has admirably carried out the precepts of his emi- 
nent teacher, the Marechal de Montluc, whose words he takes 
as an epigraph : “ Would to God that we, who bear arms, did but 
adopt the habit of writing down what we see and feel; for I 
imagine this would be preferable, in as far as war is concerned, 
and would be better set forth by us than by the mere men of 
letters. They disguise things far too much, and what they say 
has always a savour of the scribe.” The Marechal’s own French 
phrase is perfect: cela sent trop son clere! At three hundred 
years’ distance the veteran companion of Henri IV. has guessed 
what is the plague of our time far more than it could ever have 
been of his. As we have already so often said, writers now-a- 
days, describe before they have rightly seen or felt, that which 
they undertake to paint. Impression and expression are inade- 
quate each to thie otlier—the former being poor, and the latter 
too abundant. For this reason, M. de Castellane’s book is 
most interesting; for it never once aims at mere description. 
The author, as the famous captain of the 16th century pre- 


1 It is strange enough, that under the signature of the author, should be 
found in the book we are now noticing, such an appreciation of Changarnier as 
the following: “ What above all distinguishes Changarnier, is his judgment, 
as prompt as it is sure, and his indomitable energy. J/e is born to command. 
His courage grows with danger. In hours of peril, if near him, his dauntlessness 
becomes contagious, and you feel he must be successful. From the moment 
when he first showed what he was at Constantine, he has never once ceased to 
act up to his most glorious reputation. If ever you meet with a group of veteran 
“ Africains,” ask them to tell you what the work of campaigning was with 
Changarnier. You will hear what they will recount.” [We should like M. 
de Castellane to tell us whether the “ work of campaigning” of the coup d'etat 
of 1851, has left any glorious or romantic tales to be told.] 
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General Daumas on the Horses of the Sahara. 11 


scribes, does truly “ write down what he has seen.” THe never, 
like the “ mere men of letters,” transforms or “ disguises” any- 
thing ; and whatever the faults of the book may be, it is quite 
impossible to say of any part of it, that “ it savours of the scribe.” 

And so with General Daumas’ Horses of the Sahara ; so long as 
he simply aims at informing you, like a plain straightforward 
soldier and lover of the equine race, what the particulars are 
of the education and position in Arab civilisation of the Arab 
horse, he is nothing of the scribe, and his recital charms, capti- 
vates, and hurries you along with it. But when he thinks this is 
not sufficient, and fancies he can better make you appreciate the 
tent life of the desert, by setting to work to describe it more fully, 
he, as we have noticed, fails, and we must say, with old Blaise 
de Montlue, “ cela sent trop son elere.” 

There is no denying that one great merit of the Chevaur du 
Sahara of General Daumas is to be found in the very curious and 
interesting notes furnished by the Emir, Abd-el-Kader. There 
is something in the desert horseman’s manner of speaking of his 
horse which is indeseribably charming, and which at once brings 
before you the details of Nomad civilisation. For instance, mark 
the tender age at which the foal is mounted, and the perpetual 
companionship between the man and the animal that is thus ren- 
dered inevitable. The more you truly tell how horses are brought 
up in the Desert, the stronger light you throw upon the interior 
existence of the Desert families. One cannot be told without the 
other becoming evident. A passage written by the Emir shows 
us even the Arab women, kept so sacred from every eye, sharing 
in the work of caring for the steeds of their tribe: “ Our noble 
coursers pass their lives in outstripping each other in speed, and 
when they return home, our women wipe with their veils the 
sweat that runs down the horse’s face. They toss their heads 
as though they would fain escape from the reins that hold them 
in, and their ears are attentive to the faintest sound. On their 
backs sit their riders—fierce lions these !” 

It is not very difficult, from these few words, to conjure up 
the picture of the return of agoum of cavaliers to their tents, and to 
see the ardent, impatient horses snuffing the air with inflated 
nostrils, pointing the small, nervous ear to catch an echo of 
pursuit, and at the same time allowing female hands to caress 
their steaming withers, and the veils of their masters’ wives to 
wipe the sweat from their brows. 

From what General Daumas reports, it is impossible the horse 
and his rider should not be one in the social habits of the Desert. 
For the first few months of his life the foal is given up to the 
care of women, and at a year and a half old he is mounted by 
children. 
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“ The only method of making horses infallibly docile,” says Gene- 
ral Daumas, “is, according to the Arabs, to give them riders of a 
weight corresponding to their strength at the very earliest age. The 
existence of the Arab horse is perpetual movement; he is never at 
rest; he goes far and wide for his rider’s purposes, far and wide even 
to fetch his own food ; farther and wider still, very often, to fetch his 
drink. But this makes him like his master, abstemious and indefa- 
tigable ; and this is the kind of apprenticeship which makes him, in 
moments of emergency, capable of incredible efforts. . . . At 
eighteen months old, a child leads the foal to grass, or to water, 
wherever that may be, or mounts him with an easy, soft, mule-bridle. 
This exercise suits both—the horse grows gentle, and the child grows 
up to know how to ride. This is the principal cause of the possibi- 
lity which the Arab possesses of assuring you with truth, that ‘he 
has to learn what is the meaning of a restive horse.’ 

By the way, Mr Rarey’ s much-vaunted system of horse-train- 
ing has light ‘throw n on it in the pages of General Daumas. The 
” Cuvalier-tupe,” as the French call him, the rider who indubitably, 
in modern times, as nearly as possible, realises the existence of the 
fabled Centaur of the ancients, never admits of the practice known 
in all other parts of the world, under the denomination of * horse- 
breaking.” ‘The Arab “ breaks in” no horses, nor would dream of 
such a proceeding. He “ educates” the animal, so that he shall 
never stand in need of being “ broken in ;” and he lays down as 
a principle never to be violated, the “ avoidance of any of those 
struggles between the horse and his rider which, supposing even 
the latter to be victorious, make the man’s victory possible only 
at the expense of the horse’s best qualities.” At two years anil 
a half a full grown man mounts the young horse. But for a 
considerable time he never goes beyond a foots pace, and he is 
only required to be gentle. ” His bit is the lightest imaginable ; 
his rider has no spurs; under his hand is only a mere twig, 
which he tries never to use. 

“In this way,” says the General, “he goes to market, visits his 
friends, inspects his pasture land and flocks, and sees to his affairs, 


requiring only from his companion obedience and docility, both of 


which he usually obtains by speaking to the horse in a low, kind 
tone, but never showing anger, and never provoking resistance. . . 
At the age of three, or between that and four years, somewhat more 
is demanded from the horse, whose food is now very abundant. 
Spurs are then used for the first time ; and to docility it is necessary 
he should add boldness. ‘This is easy too; for the numerous beasts of 
all kinds that, in the Douar, have been life- -long his companions in 
the day, have used him to every species of noise ; besides which he 
has heard the hootings and howlings of the wild ‘animals that prowl 
round the tents at night, and that ceaseless firing of pistols and guns 
that is quite inseparable from his master’s every-day existence ; all 
of which makes it hard to frighten or take a horse by surprise.” 
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This, which is but half a page of a volume containing upwards 
of four hundred similar pages, shows at once how, by the simplest 
technical details, straightforwardly and unpretendingly given, a 
light is thrown upon the half warlike, half pastoral, existence of 
the Nomad tribes of the Algerian desert. 

General Daumas’ book upon the Horses of the Sahara is, with- 
out his having meant it to be so, the most successful attempt yet 
made at a relation of the tent-life of the Arabs. It is, of course, 
incomplete, but we should doubt it being possible for any Euro- 
pean to treat the subject in a completer or more perfect form. 

Here, then, we have two distinct aspects of Arab civilisation 
satisfactorily reflected and brought home to the reader, because 
not attempted to be described. For the poetry of war we have 
M. de Castellane’s Souvenirs Militaires ; for the poetry of the 
everyday out-of-doors life of the Arab, when at peace and free 
to attend to his pastoral occupations, we have General Daumas’ 
Chevaux du Sahara. But these are two “ aspects,” as we have 
often repeated, of the life of the Desert. There is something be- 
yond, immeasurably beyond, all this, lying unfathomably deep 
beneath these outward appearances. There is the poetry of 
the Desert itself—the intense and hidden flame, one spark where- 
of it is that animates each of the “aspects” we have noted, 
making them therewith poetical, but not transforming them 
into the poetry that lies at the origin of all. 

We said it in the commencement of this essay, and we now 
repeat it: Algeria has a Poet—a poet whose form is prose, but 
who is as thoroughly, as unmistakably a Poel, as was he who 
sung of Childe Harold’s first wanderings. M. Fromentin’s two 
small volumes have taken the entire reading world in France 
by surprise, for the simple reason that,—if you except the Lettres 
dun Vogageur of Mme. Sand, some five-and-twenty years ago, 
—there has been nothing in French literature for the last 
quarter of a century, that can with any shadow of justice, be 
compared to them. We would not be mistaken in what we say : 

It is needless to register our admiration of the works published 
by the illustrious men of our day in France, and bearing upon 
History, Biography, Politics, or Political Economy. These 
have now the renown they merit; but with these M. F'romentin’s 
books have nothing in common. Ilis are poems, in which the 
ceaseless presence of the Ideal and of the Poetic element is the 
distinguishing mark of superiority; and we again say, and we 
have, in support of our assertion, all the modern critics of France, 
nothing at all to be compared to M. Fromentin’s two volumes, 
has been published for the last quarter of a century, in the ima- 
ginative literature of the French tongue. We are obliged to 
use the word “imaginative” in this case, to mark the poetic 
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category to which the volumes under our present. notice belong ; 
otherwise, the term is an improper one, for, more than any one, 
M. Fromentin has mirrored forth strictly that portion of the 
East he has visited. But he has reflected neither this aspect, 
especially, nor that. He has reflected the sources whence each 
general “aspect” is derived. With him we have the essence of 
the whole thing: its soul, that which animates and makes it 
what it is—that which is indispensable to all its various forms, 
but to which they are indifferent. With him we enjoy all the 
Infinitudes of the East; the Light, Heat, Silence, Space, that to 
the perception of Europeans never come “other than portionwise, 
and that in the Desert are still absolute abstractions. Even in 
Italy and Spain, we have after all but a bearable ray of that 
light which, in the Desert, is still the Light, unclouded, absolute, 
and too much almost for mortal vision, that it was when the 
creative word “ Fiat lux,’ made it shine forth and divide time. 
Silence absolute still broods over space, surpassing human 
powers of appreciation, as it did over chaos before creation. It 
1s this pressure upon you of the Abstract and Infinite on every 
side, that forces a true poet or a true philosopher to feel in the 
Desert that he has reached what the Germans call “ the source 
of things.” This feeling it is that the author of a Summer in the 
Sahara, arouses in the reader at ev ery line of his works. 

The two books cannot be separated, for if read apart they have 
but half their meaning. Strangely enough, too, that published 
first should be read after reading two-thirds of the later one. 
Une année dans le Sahel tells you why the other volume exists. 
During the first two-thirds of this last book we scarcely feel at 
home with the writer; we are conscious of a vague longing 
on his part to be elsewhere than where he is. He is so 
natural in all he writes, that you soon share his aspirations, 
and fall to dreaming of something that lies far and wide beyond 
all that you as yet perceive, but of the existence whereof you are 
as perfectly sure as you are of the objects lying beside you. The 
sort of strong yearning to which you are thus ‘brought, can only 
be rendered by a term applicable to a physical sensation ; ; you 
are “ thirsting,” as is the poet himself, for some distant fount of 
poetry whereto you are irresistibly drawn. The word is spoken, 
and the aim of the longings is attained! The Sahara! There 
is the talisman. The wanderer has been long enough imprisoned 
in the haunts of men. He has gone from Algiers to Blidah, and 
has painted, in poetry, the Arab and Moorish populations, and 
has brought before your eyes the civilisation of French Africa. 
But there is something else wanting. What is it? One even- 
ing he falls in with a troop of w: andering Saharians, and the 
mystery is made clear. This is the origin 1 of the work entitled 
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A Summer in the Sahara; but the story of this episode we will 
let the author give in his own words : — 


“ + + + Tt was nine o’clock. <A hot, calm night. A mist 
hung over the plain; the lake and the marsh were soon made visible 
by their outline of white vapour. The swallows left the heavens one 
by one, as the daylight faded from the sky. The air was full of the 
beating, whirring wings of night insects. 

**On reaching the west gate of Blidah, I found an encampment 
established round the tanks. Fifty camels or thereabouts, and per- 
haps thirty drivers. ‘Though it was nearly dark, I saw at once, from 
their air and their duskier skins, and their harsher eyes, that they 
were Saharians. 

“<¢ Whence come you ?’ asked I. 

“ One of the men answered, ‘ From El Aghouat.’ 

** El-Aghouat, in an Arab mouth, has a strange, hard sound, and 
yet Icould not help listening to it, and asking the speaker to repeat it. 
The ghis harsher and more guttural by far than the Spanish jota, but 
it was the first time an Arab had uttered the name before me; and 
in this man’s accent there was that tenderness and pride with which 
one’s home should be mentioned before a foreigner. I asked how 
many days were required to go thither? ‘Ten days,’ was the reply, 
‘ from here to Boghar, and from Boghar to Medeah two.’ 

* ¢ Tow lies the road ?” 

“The man had recourse to the favourite Arab gesture ; pointed to 
the wide path that skirted the bivouac; stretched out his arm to its 
utmost length, and waving it as to describe immensity, added: Look! 
that is the Sahara! as though in all the world nothing could be so 
worthy the human gaze as the boundless void of a flat horizon. 

“ ¢ Good night; a blessing on you all,’ said I. 

“ «On thee be the blessing !’ was the reply of the Aghouati,! and I 
came to the end of my stroll. 

“ But before returning home, I sat for some time in front of Bou- 
Djima’s café ; a little rustic place of refreshment, overshadowed by 
orange trees, and surrounded by streams of running water, as though 
it were an island. Iwas quite alone. Bou-Djima was asleep by the 
side of his cooking apparatus, and beneath the half extinguished light 
of his lantern. I did not care to wake him, but sat on the threshold. 
Here and there in the distance, and towards the mountains, a light 
might be seen, which scarcely seen, disappeared ; and far off the faint 
barking of dogs was occasionally heard. I looked up at the sky 
where shone all the summer constellations. The thought of the 
Saharians, instead of growing weaker, possessed me, and I began in- 
voluntarily to wander. Now, whenever the vagrant fit seizes me, in 
dreams or in reality, I never wander but in the one same direction— 
towards the south....Itis midnight. I have come to no decision 
yet, but it is likely that to-morrow I shall get up with the invincible 
resolution to take to the road.” 


? Tnaabitant of El-Aghouat. 
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And so it really happens. The Desert draws the traveller on, 
with all its wonders—beckons him with all its sights, calls to him 
with all its voices, and he obeys the summons, as do you who 
read him, irresistibly. Thus originates the book called Un eté 
dans le Sahara, the title whereof is like everything the writer 
does or says, true. When, after a three months absence, M. 
Fromentin returns again to Blidah, the friend with whom he 
resides there, asks him what he has “seen in the Sahara ?” 

“ Summer !” is the expressive answer. Hence the title of his 
volume. Volume and its title are a reality. It is indeed sum- 
mer that M. Fromentin has seen. Summer such as makes even 
the hottest summers of the southern climes of Europe look ghastly. 
He goes to the Desert, for the Desert’s sake, tor the ‘sake of 
those infinitudes of which we have already spoken ; ; the infinite 
light, the infinite heat, the infinite silence, and the infinite space. 
He i is attracted even by that which w oahd repel any other travel- 
ler; and, as he gazes from the heights of El-Aghouat upon the 
scorched land that lies beyond, such a name as Bled-el-Ateuch 
(the land of thirst), instead of alarming, fascinates him. “I 
passionately love the blue,” he exclaims, “and there are two 
things I burn to contemplate : the sky without a cloud above; 
the desert without a shade.” 

M. Fromentin is right when he says he passionately loves “ the 
blue.” This intensely passionate feeling it is, throughout his writ- 
ings, which makes them poetry, and forbids the reader from ever 
tearing himself away from them, till the last page is turned. 

Our author's talent is twofold. This, too, contributes much 
to the charm of his books ; his perceptions are those of a painter, 
whilst the form affected by the reproductive force within him is 
exclusively the literary one. This gives an originality to what 
he writes, that it is quite impossible to describe. T ake, for in- 
stance, the following appreciation of the East, considered in its 
relation to art :— 

“ Tam not alluding now to a conventional East; but to the East 
and of dust and whiteness ; inclined to 
be glaring when it is coloured, and inclined to be monotonous when 
its full colours are not donned ; in the latter aspect, it is rigid in its 
every line, and all its drawing is in length instead of in height,—it is 
sharp, devoid of vapour, or of any modifying medium, devoid almost 
of appreciable atmosphere, and wholly without distance. This is the 
East that I know of that surrounds me, and that I see. The land of 
grandeur par excellence, of grandeur, of broad lighting, and of the 
immoveable. But imagine flaming foregrounds under a blue sky 3 
that is foregrounds of lighter, brighter tints than the sky (a fact which 
confounds you at every turn)—imagine a landscape without a pos- 
sible central point; for the light is egwal all round; without any 
transient shadow, for the heavens have no cloud! It i is the first time 
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art has had cause to complain of the sun,—but I doubt if, till our 
days, any artist would have taken it into his head that one of the ob- 
jects of painting could ever be to express, with the miserably limited 
means that lie at our disposal, the excess of the solar splendour, ren- 
dered a thousand times more great by its diffusion.” 


Where, unless in a painter, will you find so admirable a defini- 
tion of some of the obstacles to art offered by the aspects of the 
desert ? but where will you find the painter who is poet enough 
to make you feel what he is defining? 

We should not have space for reviewing M. Fromentin’s 
works from the point of view of the elevated and most severely 
true art-theories they contain. From his two volumes a third 
small one might be extracted, that would be invaluable to the 
art-students of our times; but we will resolute! ‘ly refrain from touch- 
ing upon this topic, and will return to M. Fromentin as a poet- 
tre aveller ; the capacity in which he can be best appreciated by 
the largest number of those who read him. 

As we are not aware that any so true and perfect copy of the 
various aspects of the Desert is elsewhere to be found, as in the 
book now under review, we will translate the picture ¢ given by 
M. Fromentin of a day. and night of solitude in the middle of 
the Sahara. 


“The sons of this soil love it to adoration, and I can well under- 
stand their passionate sentiment. Travellers—those from the north 
especially—call it a fearful country, where death lies in wait for the 
European, in the shape of heat, thirst, or nostalgia. Many wonder at 
me for being here, and most people try to deter me from remaining, 
under pretence that I shall lose my time, my health, and, what is 
worse, my reason. Assuredly this land, such as it is, so simple and 
so fine, is, 1 avow, not charming, but it is more productive of strong 
emotion than perhaps any country in the world. It is a land with- 
out grace, without softness, but whose merit is its severity, and whose 
first influence is to incline the beholder to gravity—(gravity being by 
the vulgar often mistaken for ennui)—. . . . short dawns, long noons, 
heavier than elsewhere, hardly any twilight; sometimes a sudden 
expansion of light and heat; winds of fire, that all at once cast a 
threatening air over all things, and produce for the moment fits of 
languor and depression ; but, for the most part, a radiant immobility, 
the somewhat sad fixity of perpetual fair weather,—upon the whole, 
in short, a species of universal impassibility, that, from the sky, de- 
scends upon the earth, and from the aspects of the earth, seems 
reflected back upon the faces of the human kind. 

“ The jirst impression produced by this vast spectacle, ardent at 
once and inanimate, made up of space, solitude, and sun, is to a cer- 
tain degree a painful one, and is like unto none other. Little by little, 
however, the eye familiarises itself with the grandeur of the outline, 
the emptiness of the space, the nakedness of the ground ; and the only 
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astonishment that subsists is, that any should be felt in the face of 
such changeless and such simple scenes. 

“ Till now, the exaggerated and violent aspects, so much talked of 
in the East, have not struck me; and I find but little to justify the 
extraordinary descriptions one reads of it. ‘The sky is, with more in- 
tensity, the same sky as that of Algiers; it is the sky of a country 
that is dry as well as hot. Perfectly different (and upon this I pur- 
posely dwell) from the sky of Egypt, for instance, which is the sky 
of a country the soil whereof is watered, steeped, overflowed, and 
heated at once; of a country that possesses a huge river, and vast 
lagoons, where the nights are always damp, and the earth is in a per- 
petual steam. This sky, on the contrary, is for ever clear, arid, and 
invariable ; the white or fawn-coloured foregrounds, or the rose-tinted 
hills, help to preserve the azure of the firmament unmodified over its 
entire surface; or, when at sunset the sky grows golden in the east, 
opposite to the sinking sun, the extremity towards the horizon is violet- 
tinged, or barely grey. Neither have I seen any mirages..... My 
best and most delightful hours—those I shall regret the most—are 
those I pass upon the heights of the town, usually at the foot of the 
so-called Eastern Tower, and fronting the immense horizon that opens 
before me on all sides, boundlessly. From this point everything is 
clear: from east to west, from north to south—hills, mountains, town, 
oasis, and desert, all lies there spread out. I am there at dawn; I am 
there at mid-day; I return there at evening. I am alone, and per- 
ceive no human being, save here and there a rare visitor, who is at- 
tracted by the sight of my white parasol, and is lost in surprise at the 
singular taste that can induce me to be where I am, upon these heights. 
At the hour when I first reach my favourite spot, a few moments gene- 
rally after sunrise, I find a native sentinel lying asleep at the foot of 
the tower. His guard is soon relieved, for this outpost is only guarded 
during the night. At the hour I speak of, the whole country around 
is rose colour, bright rose colour, with backgrounds of peach blossom ; 
the town is speckled with bits of shade, and here and there a white 
maratout, on the edge of a palm plantation, looks gay in the still same- 
ness of a land that appears to smile in the sun’s face on its first waking. 
The air is calm, an. for a very short space of time almost cool; and 
there are vague musical sounds afloat upon the wind, that tell one the 
dawn is a cheerful thing all over the world. 

“In a few minutes, and every day at the same hour, there comes 
rustling from the south the noise of wings, and the hum of birds. 
These are the gangas (a sort of red partridge), that fly from the 
Desert to the springs to drink. They sweep rapidly over the town ; 
and the beat of their pinions, and their low quivering cry, have some- 
thing strange, as for an instant their sun-gilt feathers seem to cast 
spangles over the face of the blue sky. This is somewhere about 
half-; ast six. An hour after, the same rushing noise comes from the 
north: it is the gangas on their return home ; but this time, as they 
fly desertwards, the sound of their flight, instead of suddenly ceasing, 
as before, when they reach the wells, sinks gradually down, and 
merges imperceptibly into silence. The morning is ended, and the 
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only laughing hour of the day is passed between the coming and going 
of these birds. The landscape, instead of rose, is now tan-coloured ; 
the little shadows of the town have vanished ; and, as the sun rises, the 
walls of the city grow grey. By degrees, as the Desert lies more and 
more under the sun’s uniform glare, it looks as though it darkened 
beneath it; the sand hills alone remain ruddy. If there has been a 
breath of wind, it now falls; hot exhalations rise up from the plain ; 
two hours later, the trumpets sound the retreat,—all sound and move- 
ment ceases, and at the clarion’s last note, it is noon. 

** At this hour I need fear no one; for no one, save myself, would 
dream of remaining where I stay. The sun rises, rises, and is at last 
directly over my head. I have no shelter, save my parasol. My 
feet rest upon the burning sand; my drawing papers writhe in the 
heat, and my colour-box crackles like blazing wood. Not a sound is 
to be heard. ‘The next four hours are full of a calm and a stupor that 
are absolutely incredible. 

“The town sleeps at my feet, a dumb, violet-coloured mass, with its 
empty terraces, and closed windows and doors. A thin streak of 
darker purple marks here and there the meagre shadow of a high- 
walled street, and a line of light, sharper at its edges in this place or 
that, distinguishes one from the other the edifices of the slumbering 
city. On either side spreads forth the oasis, silent too, and oppressed 
under the cumbrousness of the heat. It seems a sheet of green, where 
the form of no tree is visible. . . . . On the southern side the walls are, 
as it were, overflooded by waves of sand—the Desert encroaches on 
cultivation. The trees move not. In the thickness of the woods, 
you guess, but do not perceive, certain dark and shady nooks where 
the birds lie hidden, waiting for their second waking at nightfall. 

* This is the hour when—I was struck by it on my first arrival—the 
Desert is transformed into a vast dark plain. The perpendicular sun 
shuts it in on all sides into a circle of light, where every ray is of equal 
intensity. ‘There is then no perspective, no light and shade, nothing 
relative, no means of calculating distance. A brown hue covers all 
things; you discern nothing; and the utter immobility of this solid 
sea astounds you. When you gaze at it, then, commencing as it does 
at your feet, and gradually rolling farther and farther on to the east, 
to the west, to the south, without a path, without a road, inflexible 
and mysterious, you ask yourself, what is this silent land, clothed in 
what may well pass for the colour of the eternal void ?—this land 
whither none cometh, whereto none goeth, where none dwell, and that 
ends in one line, straight and hard, drawn against the sky ?. Were one 
even geographically ignorant, one should /ée/ it did not end there, and 
that yonder line marks but the entrance to what are the high seas of 
the ocean of sand. 

“ To these dreamy thoughts, add the knowledge of the strange places 
whose names are down on maps, and whence you are separate by only 

thirty, or fifty, or sixty days’ journey, as it may be. The tribes, 
some familiarly known, others vaguely talked of as of phantastic 
beings: the Beni-Mzab, the Chamba, the Youaregs, with their vast 
tracts of territory ; the land of the negro races, far beyond ; a capital, 
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vast as a kingdom; lakes, forests, rapid rivers ; seasons unlike ours ; 
and the strange products of the equator ; monstrous beasts, elephants, 
gigantic sheep, and what not. Nothing homely, or that we can ap- 
preciate ; unmeasurable distances, incomputable proportions, uncer- 
tainty; mystery everywhere! The great enigma! There, before me, 
I have now the enigma’s first syllable, its beginning, and a more ex- 
traordinary sight never met the eye of the noon-day sun; .... but 
beyond? Ah! it is here that I would fain see the Egyptian Sphinx! 

‘“‘ Wherever you search for life, you search in vain ; nothing moves. 
Sometimes (but rarely) a few camels and their drivers pass across the 
sand hills, unseen till they have mounted the slight rising ground. 
They are travellers. Who are they? Whence come they? They 
have traversed—and none has descried them—the entire line of the 
horizon lying immediately before my eyes. Sometimes a sand-spout 
darts up into the air like a column of smoke, and in a few seconds 
evaporates, and is no more. 

“The day is slow to pass away. It fades as it commenced. Rose- 
ate hues blush over an amber heaven, backgrounds show deepened 
tints, long tongues of flame lick the hills, empurpling them. The 
sands, the rocks, all redden beneath the reflection ; shade creeps over 
the spots that were tortured by the heat; and a general relief seems 
at hand. The sparrows and ringdoves chirp and coo whisperingly 
among the palm trees. A species of resurrection takes place in the 
town; human beings are visible on the terraces, the voice of beasts 
is heard on the open places,—horses, that are led to water, neigh ; 
camels bellow ; the desert shines like one immense sheet of gold; the 
sun sinks behind the lilac hills, and night prepares to tread upon the 
scene. 

“¢ When I come in after a day thus passed, I have a kind of intoxi- 
cated feeling, caused, I believe, by the prodigious quantity of light I 
have absorbed during this Solar immersion, which has lasted twelve 
hours. Iam ina state I can with difficulty make clear. A sort of 
intense translucidness dwells as it were within me; nor yields to the 
approach of evening, but refracts itself again from the interior to the 
exterior, through the obstacle even of sleep. I dream of light. I ara 
light-pervaded. I close my eyes, and flames are around me—I have, 
in reality, no night. This ceaseless sensation of daylight, even in the 
sun’s absence ; this illuminated slumber, across which shoot globes of 
fire, as meteors dart through summer midnights; this singular night- 
mare, as it may be called by some, which deprives me of the sense of 
darkness,—all these phenomena resemble the symptoms of fever ; but 
I have none. I feel no fatigue even, nor do I complain of the state 
I describe.” 

We have given what may be thought perhaps a too long 
quotation from our author’s book; but it seems to us to be too 
completely the reproduction of what the Desert is, and appears 
to be, to a human being formed to feel rightly its poetry, for it 
to be allowable to curtail it. We have given it at full length, 
as it stands in M. Fromentin’s work; and we think no one will 
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dispute our assertion, that it is the most perfect reflection of the 
Desert that has yet been attempted. You have here the 
passion of the Desert, loved for its own sake only,—so ardently 
loved, that it is absolutely absorbed, and that the very spirit of 
the Desert itself, the unmistakeable genius loci, stands before you 
self-revealed, betraying to you its own dearest, deepest secrets. 
We have given this fragment, too, in its entirety, because we 
wished to go at once to the extreme end of M. Fromentin’s 
inspiration, following therein the advice of a famous critic, who, 
speaking of Racine’s Bérdénice, as the most exclusively Racinian 
of his works, said, you must “go to the end of a poet, or you 
know no more of him than travellers know of Sicily who have 
seen it in December, or of Russia, who have seen it in May.” 
We have plunged at once to the very source of poetry in M. 
Fromentin. We have rushed to the confines of that mysterious 
land, neither the blankness nor the blaze whereof have any 
terrors for him; and we have shown what right he has to tell 
us of the summer in its own Saharian home. Of a truth, he may 
well reply to the demand of what he has seen? by that one 
word, for he has taken summer to himself, and made it his own. 
We hope what we have said of M. Fromentin’s two volumes 
will induce many to read them; for no mere extracts can afford 
any just notion of the real interest of the books themselves. We 
have not spared commendation, because we are convinced that 
any reserve in praise would, in this case, be injustice. 
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Art. II.—History of Frederick II. of Prussia, called Frederick 
the Great. By Tuomas CarLyLe. Vols.I. and Il. Chap- 
man and Hall. 1858. 


A critic may, if he choose, assault Ida or Cairngorm, but he 
had better leave Mr Carlyle alone. For the veteran has grown 
grey, and hard, and victorious; and it is now impracticable to 
move him either to the right hand or to the left. ‘The author of 
the French Revolution must be looked on and accepted by the 
present — of critics as un fait accompli. He stands there 
quite by himself, courting no sympathy, fearing no hostility,—a 
brawny, iron-bound, colossal Titan, against whom the surf of the 
sea, and the rain and lightning of heaven, beat in vain; yet not 
without hidden springs of love and laughter, and the sense of an 
antique pain which disquiets the heart of the onlooker. 

Nor do we consider it necessary to protest very vehemently 
against what this man has said or done. That vivid, stormy, 
uncouth speech is natural to him,—at least, it has become a second 
nature by this time. There is no incongruity between the speech 
and the thought ; thus, and thus only, we feel, could the thought 
find fit or adequate utterance. Nor can we agree with those who 
assert that Mr Carlyle has grossly abused “the sacred trust of 
our mother tongue.” The singularity of his phraseology will be 
found, on examination, to lie more in its arrangement than in its 
texture or substance. He has a true and rhythmical ear, and 
there is a covert music and harmony in these tortured-looking 
sentences. Even the abrupt pauses and startling lacune in his 
narrative are striking and suggestive : the author has said all that 
can be said in words, and he pauses, and, with the reader’s hand 
in his own, looks silently over into the abyss. 

His opinions, moreover, have been thought out honestly and 
independently, and merit toleration accordingly. Nor do we be- 
lieve that they are likely to work injuriously on our society. 
For to us they appear to be incomplete, rather than mischievous. 
His system (if system it can be called) is a torso,—true, so far as 
it goes; but only representing certain limbs and muscles of the 
human frame. It does not start in a wrong direction ; but it stops 
short, and obstinately declines to proceed farther. To him, as to 
us, this solid earth is but a veil, a vesture, a thin crust between 
man’s life and the Infinite. “Do not trust in these vanishing 
shows ; they are unreal, fantastic, unenduring: cling to what is 
substantial and true, to whatever in this mortal body belongs to 
the realities which are behind.” And here he stops ; perhaps, in 
his position, not altogether unwisely. But why are we to be true, 
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and honest, and sincere? We fall back upon that supreme and 
erfect example wherein our Maker’s nature was defined to us. 
But to whom can Mr Carlyle go, and why are we to obey his com- 
mandments? For, after all, why must we renounce the unreali- 
ties of time,—why live truly, purely, and honestly, unless there 
be a Divine root of implanted righteousness in us—unless we can 
project truth, and purity, and honesty, into the eternity which 
awaits us, and there concentrate them in a personal God? Ifthey 
be not thus conjoined, these motives at least must remain for ever 
cold, passive, and elemental,—blank abstractions, like time or 
space,—abstractions which cannot warm our hearts, nor mould 
our lives. There is, then, no logical argument against the Sybarite 
conclusion— Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

We own that, looking to the concrete and imaginative consti- 
tution of Mr Carlyle’s mind, his implied rejection of any positive 
creed or dogma has often surprised us. We say concrete and 
imaginative, for both these elements predominate in the poetic tem- 
perament; and Mr Carlyle is undoubtedly a poet. His mind is 
essentially anti-metaphysical, and could never have constructed, 
for example, the barren logic of Spinoza. When it is forced to 
deal with an abstraction, it cannot move with freedom, until, 
like the old magicians, it has cast the spirit into some familiar 
or homely form. The metaphysician, starting with the con- 
crete, spontaneously travels into the abstract; Mr Carlyle may 
start with an abstraction, but he finds no rest for the sole of 
his foot until he return to the terra firma of practical life. More- 
over, his is a great imaginative mind. It is impossible to read 
the History of the French [evolution without feeling that a power- 
ful imagination has gathered together the scattered wrecks of an 
older world, to fuse them into a tragic epos, and stamp them with 
the seal of poetic design. The concrete and the imaginative are 
sometimes said to be opposed. The fallacy, though not unintel- 
ligible, is obvious. No men are more disposed towards the con- 
crete than the poets. An imaginative detail unites the simplest 
with the most refined poetry, the Scottish with the Tennysonian 
ballad. Clerk Saunders was slain in the arms of his sleeping 
bride,— 

“ And dark and silent was the night 
That lay between them twae.” 


Intensely literal, and yet profoundly imaginative! And Tenny- 
son describes “ a carol free and bold,”— 


“ As when a mighty people rejoice, 
With shawms, and with cymbals, and harps of gold, 
And the tumult of their acclaim is roll’d 
Through the open gates of the city, afar, 
To the shepherd who watcheth the evening star ” 
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This also is an imaginative passage; and yet no prose writer 
could venture to introduce its literal and minute detail. But the 
great poet sees the flushed faces in the market-place; and the 
thoroughfares leading from the centre of the city to its walls ; and 
the gateways through which the country people come home at 
night to quiet farm-houses among the green fields ;—and all 
these windings and turnings he associates with the swift march 
of sound, as a material body, to the shepherd who watches on the 
hill-side. It is through the combination of these elements that 
Carlyle is by temperament a true poet, and, in practice, a great 
humourist and a great historian. 

For the humourist, to belong to the highest class, must combine 
both these qualities. He must observe minutely, and generalise 
largely ; and out of the union thus effected flashes that grave and 
serious wit, which plays like the wandering night-fire over the 
morass and the charnel-house. It has been said that the most 
humourous men are often the saddest ; and there can be no doubt 
that “the wise sad valour” of humour is not unfrequently its 
chief charm. There are few more humorous books, in this 
sense, than the Urn Burial of Sir Thomas Browne. Heine’s 
irony is inexhaustible; but it is Heine who at last exclaims, 
“ Alas! one ought really to write against no one in this world. 
We are all of us sick and suffering enough in this great lazaretto.” 
Yet it is just because humour vividly recognises the incongruities 
which the universal epidemic introduces, that its proper sphere 
may be said to lie within the hospital or on the battle-field. Nor 
is it even there without its atonement. The pain at the heart 
would be too hard to bear, were it not for this safety-valve. The 
spirit of stormy scorn in which certain portions of the French 
itevolution are written, and the tone of cynical superiority to, and 
mockery of, the men and women who died in that bloody struggle 
—which is one marked characteristic of the whole book—are, no 
doubt, attributable to the horrors which the historian is forced to 
chronicle. Very grim and pitiless, indeed, is this humour of 
Carlyle,—the humour of a boisterous Walhallian ghost, who, wrapt 
to the ears in his huge bear-skin coat, laughs grimly at the fan- 
tastic tricks played before high heaven by unclothed men to keep 
the life-blood warm. Very grim and pitiless on the outside ; yet 
sometimes relenting visibly into the grave, and serious, and 
kindly sympathy, out of which it must at first have issued. 

But Mr Carlyle is specifically great as a historian. An un- 
rivalled critic has said that there is more truth in romance than 
in history. He argues that, while history communicates the bare 
facts, romance gives us them “again involved in the original 
poetry from which they sprang.” The criticism is profound and 
suggestive, and in one way we have already begun to apply it 
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The historian no longer directs his entire attention to the record 
of battles, nor to the register of party conflicts: he enters the palace 
and the cottage, and makes us familiar with the internal life, with 
the feelings, the habits, the occupations, and the amusements of 
our forefathers. But there is another sense in which the criticism 
may be read. The public incidents of an age are intimately 
associated with its private passions. A policy 1s inaugurated, or 
a dynasty abolished : these are the memorabilia which stare us in 
the face ; and these have been hitherto recorded and discussed by 
historians, exclusively as they bear upon the public well-being, or 
on the political necessities of the commonwealth. But the verit- 
able history lies behind these; and this veritable history is the 
history of the men who brought these things to pass, and who 
were not grave politicians nor astute statesmen, but men of 
energetic temperament and vivid feeling. It was because they 
were moved by love, or reverence, or hatred, or envy, or vindic- 
tiveness, that the dynasty fell, that the policy triumphed. Let 
the historian compile a ‘record of the capricious and versatile 
motives that lie below the surface of public events, and his history 
will then be true not only as history, but true also as romance ; 
because it will have complied with the critical condition, and “once 
more involved the bare facts in the original poetry from which 
they sprang.” Look into that man’s heart, as he raises his hand 
to aie or or to avert the blow, and you will find a complete lyric 
or tragic poem in the act, that ‘from the outside appears sufficiently 
unpoetic. This Mr Carlyle has done: in this particular among 
us he stands nearly, if not altogether, « alone ; and he has succeeded, 
because his investig: ition is not only accurate but imaginativ e. 
The historical capacity to revive and resuscitate, involves, 
indeed, the very highest faculty of the mind; for, except a man 
can create, he cannot restore. The mason may rebuild with the 
old stones the spire which has been cast down; but it requires a 
man of original and independent genius, a man who, by an ima- 
ginative logic, can put together the shattered fragments and the 
scattered debris, to prevent the restoration from becoming a monu- 
ment of incongruities. Every stone that the mere mechanic lays, 
sins in some way against the original design ; and he unwittingly 
displeases and offends, because the old building was grander and 
more massive than the mind which is now at work upon it, and 
which cannot extend in the right direction the broken line, nor 
curve the ruined arch to the antique comeliness. ‘The man who 
is to rebuild the minster should be the man who, when need is, 
can erect a minster of his own; and the historian who rehabilitates 
in flesh and blood the dry bones of the past, must be not only an 
antiquary, but a poet. 
The difficulties that beset the genuine and veracious historian 
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are, no doubt, very formidable. If we find it impracticable to 
estimate with any confidence the characters and the motives of 
the people among whom we live, how are we to recall the spirit 
which has been withdrawn, to restore the dust which has returned 
to the dust as it was? It has been asserted, indeed, that the 
dead, who are removed to a distance from us, may be depicted 
with a truer and steadier hand than the living, among whom we 
mingle. The past is still and statuesque, no doubt ; the present, 
noisy and confused. But this happens because the multiplicity 
of motive and emotion, which distracts the mind in the one case, 
has been withdrawn from the other; which is saying in effect, 
though in varied phrase, that the amount of evidence on which 
to rest a judgment, or base a conclusion, is relatively less suf- 
ficient. ‘The past is still, because it is dead; the present is alive, 
and therefore it disturbs and perplexes. But, as it is about the 
motives of living men that we desire to be informed, to argue 
that the past may be described with greater precision than the 
present, is merely to confess a weakness and impotency in the 
Imagination. ‘The effort is, in fact, far more difficult, because the 
materials are less abundant, because the prejudices are more 
matured and inveterate, because we no longer meet the men face 
to face, and the swift instinct of recognition cannot pronounce 
with the same decision its involuntary verdict. How, then, is the 
historian to interpret the motives of a departed age? ‘To trust 
to the judgment of contemporaries, or to the judgment posterity 
has pronounced, is to trust to a broken reed ; and, in deciphering 
the worn hieroglyphics, we must ultimately fall back upon the 
finer sense which spontaneously discriminates the character of the 
living. A man unendowed with this capacity, when turned loose 
into a historical preserve, wanders about blindly and aimlessly, 
making the most flagrant blunders, finding the great man in the 
knave, the booby in the hero or the martyr. But the writer who 
is true to its admonitions must always be substantially accurate 
—upon the whole right in his estimate. With unconscious pre- 
cision he separates the chaff from the wheat; he appropriates the 
grains of true metal, while he casts the pebbles and sand aside ; he 
looks with his mind’s eye upon the grave faces of the dead, and 
they attract or repel him as the living do. This—call it what 
we choose, sympathy, insight, imaginative discrimination—is 
what we must ultimately rely upon in historical inquiry; for all 
other means—antiquarian nicety of research, the statutes at large, 
contemporaneous opinion, even the recorded sayings and doings 
of the men themselves—are only means to an end, and are, in fact, 
calculated to deceive and mislead where the historic instinct is 
wanting. In this respect, when we compare Carlyle with any of 
his competitors, the contrast, even in the most favourable cases, 
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not as between him and a Smollett or a Rapin, but as between 
him and a Clarendon or a Macaulay, is very marked. 

A great gulf, indeed, separates Mr Carlyle from his most bril- 
liant contemporary. Lord Macaulay is the smooth and polished 
rhetorician,—smooth as Chesterfield, polished as Pope. He gives 
us a finished picture of our grandfathers, lightly touched, grace- 
fully conceived. Whether it be altogether true or no, we do not 
stay to inquire; it is, at any rate, very fascinating, and the be- 
guiled student does not care to resist the charm, nor sift too 
curiously the materials. Then, when he has sketched the en- 
vironments of the stage, he proceeds to place the players in posi- 
tion. Each man acts with the precision of an automaton,— the 
Tory is always harping on the divine right of the monarch, the 
Whig is always anticipating the glorious revolution which is to 
uncrown him,—nothing can be more mechanically admirable than 
the accuracy with which the puppets obey the directions of the 
prompter. There are no eccentric vicissitudes, no inconsistent 
passions, no capricious anomalies ; the universe blandly accom- 
modates its laws to Hanoverian traditions, and discovers, through 
every one of its operations, the mild supremacy of the Constitu- 
tional Whig. 

As the Iliad of Homer to the Iliad of Pope, so is Mr Carlyle 
to Lord Macaulay. Lord Macaulay, though he has written 

oems, is not a poet ; Mr Carlyle, though he has written none, is. 
The one paints with admirable grace the face ; the other, though 
in a somewhat rough way, dissects the heart. The one is super- 
ficially accurate and picturesque; the other is true to the core. 
The one stops outside, and, microscope in hand, examines with 
immense attention the coat; the other pierces into the life— 
noting the coat also as it passes, and finding something even there 
which had somehow eluded the eye of the other. For, in con- 
trast with the accuracy of the imagination, the literalness of an 
unpoetic intellect, even within its own field, is always compara- 
tively sterile and unexact. 

Mr Carlyle’s last work is quite as characteristic as any of its 

redecessors. There is the same outward uncouthness,—Ossa 
vel on Pelion,—and the same inner unity of design. There 
is the same boisterous disregard of the “ dignity” of history ; and 
the same vivid insight into the meaning of men and things. 
The old familiar running commentary on the authorities cited 
reappears ; so that not only do the Teutzch Ritters and the 
Hohenzollerns become clear to the reader, and what manner of 
men they were, but even the Herr Professor and the German 
Dryasdust."| Many of the historical portraits are wonderfully 


1 Mr Carlyle rises into a state of inarticulate ineffable indignation when 
speaking of the German Dryasdust. Thus one book is “ an extremely inextric- 
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graphic. The “Republican Queen,” Maréchal de Saxe, Friedrich 
Wilhelm, and August the Strong, are sketches which the reader 
can never forget. No historian was ever more painstaking and 
conscientious than Mr Carlyle; and the labour expended on this 
book has been immense. Patiently, untiringly, unrestingly, the 
begrimmed and black-handed Vulcan hammers away at his forge, 
until at length, from the smoke and darkness, the Olympic cup 
is brought to light,—a golden cup, “all rich and rough with 
stories of the gods !” 

The two questions which Mr Carlyle proposes to answer are, 
—In what manner did this Prussian kingdom, from Teutonic 
forests and heathen Wends, come to be the Prussia which now 
exists in Europe? And specially, what manner of man was this 
Frederick of Prussia, who more than any other man has made it 
what it is, and whom the world calls “ the Great?” The answer 
to the latter of these questions is only indicated,—the second 
volume breaking off before Frederick ascended the throne,—it is 
the answer to the former with which the book as yet mainly deals. 
It is a question of no little interest and suggestiveness to us all ; 
because it is in fact the history of European progress and civil- 
isation. Mr Carlyle has answered the question vigorously and 
with graphic effect ; still his materials are so vast, the details 
into which he is forced to descend are so minute, and the dust 
he requires to raise is so thick, that the reader stands in danger 
of getting confused and bewildered, and losing any clear con- 
ception of the general scheme; though, no doubt, certain par- 
ticulars of men and events must be impressed very vividly on 
every memory. To condense into a few pages the salient points 
of this memorable narrative, may not prove therefore altogether 
unprofitable nor unwelcome. 

The wide German fatherland occupies a vast, though some- 
what indistinct space in the map of Europe. Of this land the 
countries which constitute the Fain monarchy form a part, 


and a part only,—in earlier times a very subordinate part indeed. 
Prussian history, therefore, is not the history of the Branden- 
burg Electorate alone, but of the German Empire, and of the 
Roman Kaiser besides. For the sake of distinctness, it may be 
well to divide the subject, and consider the different branches in 
something like order. The whole of Germany was subject to 


” 


the Kaisers, “ Kaisers of the Holy Roman Empire.” Let us see, 
first, who and what these Kaisers were. ‘The districts which 


able piece, and requires mainly to be forgotten ;” another is “ edited by the night- 
mares ;” another represents “ printed blotches of human stupor.” One authority 
has “the art of solemnly and with great labour doing nothing,” and shows “a 
composed stupidity and cheerful infinitude of ignorance ;” while, to sum up ina 
single comprehensive charge, not one of them “gives evenan index!” Billings- 
gate cannot rival this transcendent abuse. 
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make up the Prussian monarchy are widely separated, had each 
a history before they were acquired by the Hohenzollerns, and 
were ruled by different races ;—let us survey these countries 
as they existed in the pre-Hohenzollern world. And, lastly, 
there is the history of the Hohenzollerns themselves, the family 
which has made Prussia what it is, which produced the great 
Frederick, and which to this day occupies the throne. 

On the Kaisers, however, it is not necessary to dwell at any 
length. Elective sovereigns of Germany, all the German kings, 
and dukes, and margrafs, and burggrafs were numbered among 
their retainers. The feudal tie, however, was brittle and pre- 
carious, and the vassal frequently defied, and not unfrequently 
worsted, his nominal superior. The Kaisers were elective officials, 
elected at first by seven, and latterly by eight electors, secular 
and spiritual princes of the empire ; but the office had a tendency 
to become hereditary, when, as Mr Carlyle remarks, the son was 
willing and capable to fill his father’s place. There followed in 
succession the Saxon line, the Frankish or Salic line, the Hohen- 
stauffen line, the Luxemberg line, the Bavarian line, and at length 
the house of Hapsburg, which finally appropriated the Reichs 
Insignien. The majority of these imperial Romans have now 
become sufficiently indistinguishable ; one or two of them in Mr 
Carlyle’s pages stand out yet clearly enough. 

The greatest of all the Kaisers was Barbarossa, of the Hohen- 
stautfen line, an august magnanimous man. He was one of the 
few who can be said to have wielded, throughout the length and 
breadth of that somewhat “abstruse” empire, a real and undis- 
puted supremacy,—a supremacy always exercised in the cause 
of equity and order. We see him, for instance, at Roncaglia, in 
Italy, “his shield hung on a high mast over his head,” redress- 
ing injustice, andenforcing law, with a strong and impartial hand. 
No criminal, however eminent or conspicuous, could escape de- 
tection. Gebhardus, Governor of Milan, lay chained under his 
table, like a dog, for three days. 

“‘Gebhardus, the anarchic governor, lay three days under the 
Kaiser’s table ; as it would be well if every anarchic governor, of the 
soft type and of the hard, were made to do on occasion ; asking him- 
self, in terrible earnest, ‘ Am I a dog, then; alas! am not I a dog ?’” 


Barbarossa perished in the Crusade of 1189, undertaken 
against Saladin, who had conquered Jerusalem,—drowned, as is 
commonly believed, in the river Cydnus. 

“Nay, German tradition thinks he is not yet dead; but only 
sleeping, till the bad world reach its worst, when he will reappear. 
He sits within the hill near Salzburg yonder,—says German tradition, 
its fancy kindled by the strange noises in that hill (limestone hill) from 
hidden waters, and by the grand rocky look of the place :—A peasant 
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once, stumbling into the interior, saw the Kaiser in his stone cavern ; 
Kaiser sat at a marble table, leaning on his elbow ; winking, only half 
asleep; beard had grown through the table, and streamed out on the 
floor ; he looked at the peasant one moment; asked him something 
about the time it was ; then drooped his eyelids again: Not yet time, 
but will be soon! Heis winking as if to awake. To awake, and set 
his shield aloft by the Roncalic fields again, with: Ho, every one that 
is suffering wrong ;—or that has strayed guideless, devil-ward, and 
done wrong, which is far fataller!” 


“ Boy Conradin,” the last of the Hohenstauffens, died on the 
scaffold when only sixteen. The Pope, the hereditary enemy of 
his house, had captured the young prince, and thought it most 
prudent in this summary way to get finally quit of the race. So 
the boy died, —throwing out his “glove, in fine indignation, “ in 
symbolical protest,” among the idle crowd of Neapolitan beggars 
who witnessed the travedy. 

The election of Rudolf of Hapsburg put an end to the nine- 
teen years anarchy, and restored peace to Germany. He was 
the first of that house to which the iron crown ultimately fell, 
and which still retains the Austrian sceptre. A man of rough 
wisdom and sagacity, a king “in mere buff jerkin, practical 
leather and iron,” who owed his elevation to one of his Hohen- 
zollern kindred, Frederick, third Burggraf of Niirnberg. Rodolf 
was succeeded by his son Albert, Albert of the unlovely coun- 
tenance,” the Albert of Tell and the Swiss War of Independence ; 
but it was not till more than a century and a half after Albert’s 
death (he was assassinated by his own nephew) that the Haps- 
burgs were again permitted to assume the feichs Insignien. 

Of the Kaisers who intervened, none are very notable. The 
ablest was Henry of Bohemia, one of the Luxembergs; but 
he died at Buonconvento shortly after his elevation, poisoned in 
sacramental wine by a Dominican monk, it was said. “ There 
never was any trial; the denial was considered lame ; and Ger- 
man history continues to shudder in that passage, and assert.” 
His son Johann did not succeed to the Kaisership ;. but he proved 
a man of prudence and warcraft, and Mr Carlyle draws a strik- 
ing (and to the English reader, very interesting) picture of the 
blind old king. 


** Johann was blind, but he had good ideas in war. At the battle 
of Crecy, 24th August 1346, he advised we know not what; but he 
actually fought, though stone-blind. ‘ Tied his bridle to that of the 
knight next him ; and charged in,’—like an old blind warhorse kin- 
dling madly at the sound of the trumpet; and was there, by some 
English lance or yew, laid low. They found him on that field of 
carnage (field of honour too in a sort); his old blind face looking, 
very blindly, to the stars: on his shield was blazoned a plume of 
three ostrich-feathers with ‘ Ich dien (I serve)’ written under :—with 
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which emblem every English reader is familiar ever since! This 
editor himself, in very tender years, noticed it on the Britannic 
Majesty’s war-drums; and had to inquire of children of a larger 
growth what the meaning might be.” 

The second Luxemberg Kaiser was Karl, son of Johann’: the 
third Wansel who could “ drink beer, and dance with the girls,” 
but achieved little else, and so in the end was deposed ; the 
fourth and final, Sigismund, an eloquent, empty man, who sold 
Brandenburg to the Hohenzollerns, presided over the famous 
Council of Constance which burned TIuss, and is named by Mr 
Carlyle, Sigismund super grammaticam. 

* But this passage of his opening speech is what I recollect best of 
him there: ‘Right Reverend Fathers, date operam ut illa nefanda 
schisma eradicetur,’ exclaims Sigismund, intent on having the Bohemian 
schism well dealt with,—which he reckons to be of the feminine 
gender. To which a Cardinal mildly remarking, ‘ Domine, schisma 
est generis neutrius (Schisma is neuter, your Majesty), ’—Sigismund 
loftly replies, ‘Ago sum Rex Romanus et super grammaticam (I am 
King of the Romans, and above grammar)!’ For which reason I 
call him in my notebooks Sigismund super grammaticam, to distinguish 
him in the imbroglio of Kaisers.” 

With Sigismund we quit the “imbroglio” of Kaisers, to glance 
at the condition during these years of the countries which, by 
the bargain made in 1414 with Sigismund, were henceforth to 
belong ‘to the Hohenzollerns, and to be built up by them into 
the kingdom of Prussia. 

Along the southern shore of the Baltic lies the district of 
Brandenburg, which was first visited by civilised man, so far as we 
know, in the year 327 before Christ ,—Py theas, “ the M: urseilles 
Travelling (ovensnaionnn: ” having then touched its coasts. It 
was a country of marshes, lakes, jungles, and vast sandy deserts ; 
peopled by wild anim: als, wolves, bears and swine, and shagey 
“ Germans of the Suevic type” not much less savage. For tive 
or six hundred years thereatter, nothing further is heard of this 
desolate Baltic ‘sea-board. In the fourth century the Germans 
began to migrate to the fertile plains of Southern E Lurope, and left 
their primitive forests along the frosty seas comparatively un- 
peopled, and open to the new races of Slavic origin, who now set in 
a steady current from the eastward slopes of the Ukrane. A 
tribe of Wends or Vandals settled upon the northerly coasts of 
Germany, and in particular took possession of the Brandenburg 
swamps. Here they grew and multiplied, and, at the time of 
Henry the Fowler, the | first of the historic Kaisers, were a noted 
people, —rude, vindictive, and heathen to the backbone. It is 
recorded that, in 928, Henry, the image of St Michael visibly 
painted on his standard, “took Branibor, a chief fortress of the 
Wends,’—the first mention of Brandenburg that occurs in 
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written books. He pursued his successes, and appointed a Mar- 
graf, or warden of the marches, to guard and consolidate the 
new acquisition. But it was only within the clay walls of his 
Burg, or when surrounded by a steel wall of armed men, that 
the Margraf could feel himself to be master; for the rural dis- 
tricts around were still exclusively held by Wends, who remained 
stiff, fierce, and obstinately heathen, much to the scandal of 
the ‘neighbouring Christendom. ‘The Margraf’s office was in- 
deed no sinecure; and the history of each successive warden 
terminates commonly with the same denouement,—“ Erschlagen, 
slain fighting with the heathen.” Nay, in 1023 the W ends 
rose in force, drove the Margraf and his Christian spearmen away, 
and again raised on the hill-side above the fortress their god 
Triglaph, “ugliest and stupidest of all false gods.” Branden- 
burg was, however, quickly recovered ; the Wends were con- 
vinced and coerced out of their idol: atry, or driven, such of 
them as remained alive and obdurate, into remote quagmires 
and inaccessible sea-strands; and under the Ascanien wardens 
the Margrafdom became an Electorate,—its Margraf a Kurfiirst 
of the Empire. These Ascanien Margrafs were stirring and supple 
men—well adapted to hold their own against heathen and other 
enemies. One of them built walls around a hamlet of the 
Wendish fishermen, which stood on the sandy banks of “a 
sluggish river, the colour of oil,” and so ori iginated Berlin, the 
olished capital of the monarchy. Another, in some siege or 

Pattle, got an arrow shot into his skull. As no surgical | ‘skill 
could remove it, “he went about siegeing much the same with 
the arrow in his head,” and so was named from henceforth Otto 
Sagittarius, Otto with the arrow;—a notable trait of the race. 

About the beginning of the fourteenth century these stirring 
and active men died out, and the Electorate lapsed to the Kaiser, 
who allowed the society which the Ascaniens had, step by step, 
and with infinite labour, consolidated into something like order, 
to return, though in another shape, to its original anarchy. 
Robber barons infested the country, pillaged the peaceful traders, 
and arrested the progress of industry and commerce. Happily, 
however, for Brandenburg, the Kaiser Sigismund happened, as 
was not ‘unusual with the Kaisers, to be sorely i in need of ready 
money; and, in 1414, after having on various occasions paw ned 
it, he finally disposed of it to his friend Frederick VI., Hohen- 
zollern Burggrat of Niirnberg, for the sum of L..200,000,—a sum 
which Mr Carlyle estimates “might amount to nearly a million 
in our times. So much for Brandenburg. 

Five hundred miles eastward from Br: andenburg lies Preussen, 
or Prussia proper,—the sea-ward belt of the oreat plain which 
stretches “from the Silesian Mountains to the amber regions of 
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the Baltic.” It was a flat moory district; but its plains were 
rich, its rivers productive, and its forests were filled with rare 
and delicate wood,—the alluvial mud, of which its soil is composed, 
being more fertile than the sandy deserts of Brandenburg. The 
natives were a Wendish race, herdsmen and fishers, who lived 
on the produce of the soil and sea. ‘The amber- fisheries of the 

Baltic have long been noted; and these wild Preussens were 
among the earliest who engaged in the traffic, at first merely 
collecting the fragments cast “by the surf upon the shore, but 
latterly bringing to bear on the rock and sand which contain 
the precious commodity—the resin of an earlier world—the 
appliances of skill and science. Like the Brandenburg, the 
Preussen Wends were intensely and vehemently heathen. “Many 
efforts were made at an early period to induce them to renounce 
their pagan idolatries; but these proved conspicuously unsuc- 
cessful. In 997 Adalbert, Bishop of Prag, undertook the mission; 
preached to them, though i in an unknown tongue, “ boldly, zeal- 
ously, almost fiercely ;” but was quickly made an end of by 
the ‘heathen priesthood, who assassinated him in one of their 

sacred groves. He fell dead, with his face to the ground, “ in 
the form of a crucifix,” says ‘the monkish chronicler; “ stamp- 
ing his life upon the soil in the form of a crucifix,” says Mr 
Carlyle,—an emphatic appropriation, which was not, however, 
to be consummated for a century or two yet. Mr C arly le ana- 
lyses in a masterly way, in one of the finest passages of the book, 
the character of this wad martyr. 

“A ‘man of genius,’ we may well say: one of Heaven’s bright 
souls, born into the muddy darkness of this world ;—laid hold of by 
a transcendent message, in the due transcendent degree. He entered 
Prag, as bishop, not in a carriage and six, but « walking barefoot ;’ 
his contempt for earthly shadows being always extreme. Accord- 
ingly, his quarrels with the sceculum were constant and endless; his 
wanderings up and down, and vehement arguings, in this world, to 
little visible effect, lasted all his days. We can perceive he was 
short-tempered, thin of skin; a violently sensitive man. For ex- 
ample, once in the Bohemian solitudes, on a summer afternoon, in 
one of his thousandfold pilgrimings and wayfarings, he had lain down 
to rest, his one or two monks and he, in some still glade, ‘with a 
stone for his pillow’ (as was always his custom even in Prag), and 
had fallen sound asteep. A Bohemian shepherd chanced to pass 
that way, warbling something on his pipe, as he wended onwards 
looking after his flock. Seeing the sleepers on their stone pillows, 
the thoughtless Czech mischievously blew louder,—startled Adal- 
bert broad awake upon him ; who, in the fury of the first moment, 
shrieked : * Deafness on thee! Man cruel to the human sense of hear- 
ing !’ or words to that effect. Which curse, like the most of Adal- 
bert’s, was punctually fulfilled: the amazed Czech stood deaf asa 
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post, and went about so all his days after: nay, for long centuries 
(perhaps down to the present time, in remote parts), no Czech blows 
into his pipe in the woodlands, without certain precautions, and pre- 
liminary fuglings of a devotional nature—From which miracle, as 
indeed from any other indications, I infer an irritable nervous system 
in poor Adalbert; and find this death in the Romova was probably 
a furious mixture of earth and heaven.” 


The tree thus planted bore no fruit at the time; nor for years 
thereafter ;—not, indeed, until the thirteenth century, when the 
Teutzch Hitters "headed a crusade into the wild districts where 
St Adalbert had perished. The organisation of this order 
(which had been instituted during the siege of Acre, about the 
close of the preceding century) was, like “that of the Templars 
and the Knights of Rhodes, partly monastic and partly military. 
These soldier-priests had, for several years, established their 
head-quarters upon the shores of the Adriatic: but now, at the 
earnest solicitation of the nominal bishop, who prayed them to 
convert native instead of foreign heathen, they emigrated to 
Prussia, and spread their military stations along the wintry 
coasts of the Baltic. The work prospered i in their hands ; = 
tween preaching and fighting, they ultimately succeeded i 
getting the better of the false ‘gods : and on the new aliens 
thus acquired the knights founded the wealthiest and most 
powerful of the ecclesiastico-military confederations of the middle 
ages. Their grand masters were vigorous soldiers and sagacious 
statesmen ; ; kings and princes recruited their ranks, and “under- 
took their vows ; the commendaries of the order were scattered 
broadcast over Germany. One of the most noted capitals of 
the society was Marburg, in Cassel, which Mr Carlyle thus 
picturesquely describes :— 

“ Strange gray old silent town, rich in so many memories ; it stands 
there, straggling up its rocky hill-edge, towards its old castles and edi- 
fices on the top, in a not unpicturesque manner; flanked by the river 
Lahn and its fertile plains: very silent, except for the delirious 
screech, at rare intervals, of a railway train passing that way from 
Frankfurt-on-the-Mayn to Cassel. ‘Church of St Elizabeth,’ —high, 
grand church, built by Conrad our Hochmeister, in reverence of his 
once terrestrial sister-in-law,—stands conspicuous in the plain below, 
where the town is just ending. St Elizabeth’s shrine was once there, 
and pilgrims wending to it from all lands. Conrad himself is buried 
there, as are many Hochmeisters ; their names, and shields of arms, 
Hermann’s foremost, though Hermann’s dust is not there, are carved, 
carefully kept legible, on the shafts of the Gothic arches,—from floor 
to groin, long rows of them ;—and produce, with the other tombs, 
tomb-paintings by Diirer and the like, thoughts impressive almost to 
pain. 


At length, however, the order broke down ; prosperity having 
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sapped the plain and austere virtues which informed its earlier 
annals; the Preussen territory was disintegrated, and distri- 
buted among different powers; until, at a comparatively recent 
date, it was acquired by the Hohenzollerns, who, as “ kings of 
Prussia,” derive their title from the land where St Adalbert, 
“stamping his life upon it in the form of a cross,” died among 
the Wendish heathen. 

Who were the Hohenzollerns? On the sunward slope of the 
Ranhe-Alp country, near Constance and its beautiful lake, stood 
the Suabian stronghold of the house. Hohenzollern signifies the 
High or Upper Tollery, and “gives one the notion of antique 
pedlars climbing painfully out of Italy and the Swiss valleys 
thus far; unstrapping their pack-horses here, and chaffering in 
unknown dialect about toll.” There, above the Passes of the 
Black Forest, these men,—with a conspicuous talent for “ co- 
ercing anarchy and guiding mankind,”—lived on quite silently 
for generations; watching the passing pilgrims and pedlars ; 
until, in the twelfth century, a younger son, Conrad by name, 
went forth into the wide Kaiser world to seek his fortunes with 
Barbarossa the Magnanimous. He prospered with the Emperor, 
through whose influence partly, and partly perhaps on account 
of his own merits, he found favour in the eyes of the heiress of 
the Vohburgs, a puissant family in the Franconian regions. On 
his marriage, Barbarossa made him Burg-graf of the imperial free 
town of Niirnberg,—the famous and historic city. 


Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and song, 
Memories haunt thy rugged gables, like the rooks that round them throng! 


These Niirnberg citizens,—the citizens of one of the great free 
societies which, in the midst of the rigid medieval feudalism, 
preserved throughout Germany, and elsewhere in Europe, in- 
numerable springs of a rich and generous vitality,—were, like 
Montrose, “ sair to be guided ;” and it is perhaps the best proof 
of the sagacious firmness and moderation of the Hohenzollerns, 
that their relations with the townsmen were generally amicable 
and cordial. Once or twice the keen democratic spirit flamed 
out,—as when, on one occasion, the young sons of the Burg-graf 
riding through the streets, a hound belonging to them acci- 
dentally tore a child, and the brawny “ scythe-smiths” turned out, 
and cruelly killed one of the helpless innocent princes. But this 
did not happen often ; and even when, in troubled times, the other 
free towns leagued together their stormy democracies, and gave 
their governors infinite anxiety, Niirnburg remained compara- 
tively tranquil. Thus the Hohenzollerns continued to rule in 
Niirnbergas Bur x-orafs or “ grieves” of the Emperor’s castle there, 
for more than three hundred years; persistently adding to the 
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family possessions and the family prestige throughout Germany, 
and confirming both with diligent prudence; playing always a 
sagacious, and often an animated and successful part, on the 
arena of German politics, and in the periodic struggles for the 
Kaisership (they happened, as a rule, to side with the right, or at 
least the winning wie) so that, in 1414, when Frederick VI. 
bought Brandenburg from Sigismund, they ranked already with 
the foremost families in the northern parts of the empire. Mr 
Carlyle has, in his own vivid way, condensed into a paragraph 
the general features of their Niirnberg administration. 


“ A thrifty, stedfast, diligent, clear-sighted, stout-hearted line of 
men; of loyal nature withal, and even to be called just and pious, 
sometimes to a notable degree. Men not given to fighting, where it 
could be avoided ; yet with a good swift stroke in them, where it 
could not: princely people after their sort, with a high, not an osten- 
tatious turn of mind. They, for most part, go upon solid prudence ; 
if possible, are anxious to reach the goal without treading on any 
one ; are peaceable, as I often say, and by no means quarrelsome, in 
aspect and demeanour; yet there is generally in the Hohenzollerns 
avery fierce flash of anger, capable of blazing out in cases of urgency: 
—this latter also is one of the most constant features I have noted in 
the long series of them. That they grew in Frankenland, year after 
year, and century after century, while it was their fortune to last, 
alive and active there, is no miracle, on such terms.” 


The Hohenzollerns have at last got to Brandenburg, and the 
annals of the two are united for the future. Between the 
Friedrich who bought Brandenburg from Sigismund, and who 
was the first Elector, and the Friedrich who was the grand- 
father of Frederick the Great, and first King of Prussia, nearly a 
dozen Electors intervened,—each of them resembling the rest in 
certain marked general outlines, and whose special idiosyncrasies 
of character Mr Carlyle paints with great skill. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be more life-like and vivid than the succession of 
portraits in this wonderful Hohenzollern gallery. Our limits 
will not permit us to follow Mr Carlyle here: take only one 
glance at the bright and witty Sophie Charlotte, the friend of 
Leibnitz, the grandmother of Frederick, the brilliant “ Repub- 
lican Queen.” This is an incident which occurred when the 
last Elector of Brandenburg was crowned first King of Prussia.: 


‘‘ She cared not much about crowns, or upholstery magnificences 
of any kind; but had meditated from of old on the infinitely little ; 
and under these genuflexions, risings, sittings, shiftings, grimacings 
on all parts, and the endless droning eloquence of Bishops invoking 
Heaven, her ennui, not ill-humoured or offensively ostensible, was 
heartfelt and transcendent. At one turn of the proceedings, Bishop 


This and Chancellor That droning their empty grandiloquences at 
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discretion, Sophie Charlotte was distinctly seen to smuggle out her 
snuff-box, being addicted to that rakish practice, and fairly solace 
herself with a delicate little pinch of snuff. Rasped tobacco, tabac 
rdpé, called by mortals rdépé or rapee: there is no doubt about it; 
and the new King himself noticed her, and hurled back a look of due 
fulminancy, which could not help the matter, and was only lost in 
air. A memorable little action, and almost symbolic in the first 
Prussian Coronation. ‘ Yes, we are Kings, and are got so near the 
stars, not nearer; and you invoke the gods, in that tremendously 
longwinded manner; and I—Heavens, I have my snuff-box by me, 
at least!’ Thou wearied patient heroine; cognisant of the infinitely 
little !—This symbolic pinch of snuff is fragrant all along in Prussian 
history. A fragrancy of humble verity in the middle of all royal or 
other ostentations; inexorable, quiet protest against cant, done with 
much simplicity: Sophie Charlotte’s symbolic pinch of snuff. She 
was always considered something of a Republican Queen.” 

Friedrich, the first King, was succeeded by his son Friedrich 
Wilhelm, a rude, silent, tyrannical, but thoroughly honest and 
veracious man, whose character Mr Carlyle dwells upon with 
evident relish. A part of the first, and the whole of the second 
volume, are devoted to the career of this Royal Orson; and the 
elaborate picture is a masterpiece in its way. A masterpiece of 
its kind ;—yet, notwithstanding the author’s ardent worship, to 
us unattractive and repulsive. The execution of Katte excites 
our deepest indignation; and we can only excuse this, and many 
other of Friedrich’s tyrannies, on the hypothesis that they were 
dictated by the gloomy and fevered sensitiveness of the madman. 
Yet the narrative of the King’s last days is very striking; nor 
does it grate upon our feelings, as most of the incidents in the 
life do. The _—~ of this wild, strong son of nature, pulled 
down by death, and looking out blindly and wistfully into the 
gathering darkness, is very grand and touching. 

*¢ Feel my pulse, Pitsch,’ said he, noticing the surgeon of his 
Giants: ‘tell me how long this will last.’—* Alas, not long,’ answered 
Pitsch.—‘ Say not, alas; but how do you (He) know?’—The pulse 
is gone !’—‘ Impossible,’ said he, Ifting his arm: ‘ how could I move 
my fingers so, if the pulse were gone?’ Pitsch looked mournfully 
stedfast. ‘ Herr Jesu, to Thee I live; Herr Jesu, to Thee I die; in 
life and in death Thou art my gain (Du bist mein Gewinn).’ These 
were the last words Friedrich Wilhelm spoke in this world. He 
again fell into a faint. Eller gave a signal to the Crown-Prince to 
take the Queen away. Scarcely were they out of the room, when 
the faint had deepened into death; and Friedrich Wilhelm, at rest 
from all his labours, slept with the primeval sons of Thor.” 


His son, the Great Frederick, the nominal subject of the his- 
tory, figures as yet only in the subordinate position of Crown- 
Prince, and is kept pretty much in the back-ground. At pre- 
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sent, therefore, we do not attempt to estimate or analyse his 
career, or to compare the character Mr Carlyle draws with that 
which contemporary opinion and subsequent history have assigned 
him. This will be more fitly and satisfactorily done when the 
work is finished ;—when we can measure the whole, and not 
merely a fragment of the man. In the meantime, our readers 
may judge from the following instructions, drawn out by 
Friedrich Wilhelm, of the nature of the educational discipline 
which the young Frederick underwent. “ A healthy human 
soul,” says Mr Carlyle, “can stand a great deal of rubbish ;” 
and Frederick’s, we may conclude, must have been peculiarly 
elastic ever to get the better of this severe handling. ‘These 
are the “ Regulations for Schooling at Wusterhausen, 3d Sep- 
tember 1721,”—the Crown-Prince being, at the time, about 
nine years of age :— 


“‘ Sunday. ‘On Sunday he is to rise at 7; and as soon as he 
has got his slippers on, shall kneel down at his bedside, and pray to 
God, so as all in the room may hear it’ (that there be no deception 
or short-measure palmed upon us), ‘in these words: * Lord God, 
blessed Father, I thank Thee from my heart that Thou hast so gra- 
ciously preserved me through this night. Fit me for what Thy holy 
will is; and grant that I do nothing this day, nor all the days of my 
life, which can divide me from Thee. For the Lord Jesus my Re- 
deemer’s sake. Amen.” After which the Lord’s Prayer. Then 
rapidly and vigorously (geschwinde und hurtig) wash himself clean, 
dress and powder and comb himself:’ we forget to say, that while 
they are combing and queuing him, he breakfasts, with brevity, on 
tea: ‘Prayer, with washing, breakfast and the rest, to be done 
pointedly within fifteen minutes,’—that is, at a quarter past 7. 

“ ¢ This finished, all his domestics and Duhan shall come in, and 
do family worship (das grosse Gebet zu halten): Prayer on their 
knees, Duhan withal to read a chapter of the Bible, and sing some 
proper psalm or hymn’ (as practised in well-regulated families) :— 
‘it will then be a quarter to 8. All the domestics then withdraw 
again ; and Duhan now reads with my son the Gospel of the Sun- 
day ; expounds it a little, adducing the main points of Christianity ;’ 
—‘ questioning from Noltenius’s Catechism’ (which Fritz knows by 
heart) :—‘ it will then be 9 o’clock. 

“ ¢ At 9 he brings my son down to me; who goes to church, and 
dines, along with me’ (dinner at the stroke of noon): ‘ the rest of the 
day is then his own’ (Fritz’s and Duhan’s). ‘ At half-past 9 in the 
evening, he shall come and bid me good night. Shall then directly 
go to his room; very rapidly (sehr geschwind) get off his clothes, 
wash his hands’ (get into some tiny dressing-gown or cassaquin, no 
doubt) ; ‘and so soon as that is done, Duhan makes a prayer on his 
knees, and sings a hymn; all the servants being again there. In- 
stantly after which, my son shall get into bed; shall be in bed at 
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half-past 10 ;’—and fall asleep how soon, your Majesty? This is 
very strict work. 

“© Monday. On Monday, as on all weekdays, he is to be called 
at 6; and so soon as called he is to rise, you are to stand to him 
(anhalten) that he do not loiter or turn in bed, but briskly and at once 
get up; and say his prayers, the same as on Sunday morning. ‘This 
done, he shall as rapidly as possible get on his shoes and spatter- 
dashes ; also wash his face and hands, but not with soap. Farther 
shall put on his cassaguin’ (short dressing-gown), have his hair 
comed out and queued, but not powdered. While getting comed and 
queued, he shall at the same time take breakfast of tea, so that both 
jobs go on at once: and all this shall be ended before half-past 6/ 
Then enter Duhan and the domestics, with worship, Bible, hymn, 
all as on Sunday; this is done by 7, and the servants go again. 

“¢ From 7 till 9 Duhan takes him on history; at 9 comes Nol- 
tenius’ (a sublime clerical gentleman from Berlin) with the ‘ Chris- 
tian religion, till a quarter to 11. Then Fritz rapidly (geschwind) 
washes his face with water, hands with soap-and-water ; clean shirt ; 
powders, and putso n his coat ;—about 11 comes to the King. Stay 
with King till 2,—perhaps promenading a little; dining always at 
noon; after which Majesty is apt to be slumberous, and light amuse- 
ments are over. 

“ ¢ Directly at 2, he goes back to his room. Duhan is there, ready ; 
takes him upon the maps and geography, from 2 to 3,—giving ac- 
count’ (gradually!) ‘of all the European Kingdoms; their strength 
and weakness; size, riches and poverty of their towns. From 3 to 
4, Duhan treats of morality (soli die Moral tractiren). From 4 to 5, 
Duhan shall write German letters with him, and see that he gets a 
good stylum’ (which he never in the least did), ‘About 5, Fritz 
shall wash his hands, and go to the King ;—ride out; divert himself, 
in the air and not in his room; and do what he likes, if it is not 
against God.’ ” 


Thus was little Fritz “drilled” morally and intellectually,— 
with rigid method, but at small cost. From some accounts that 
have been preserved, it appears that the monthly expenses of the 
Crown-Prince’s establishment did not exceed three pounds ten 
shillings!’ Mr Carlyle furnishes us with an extract from these 
accounts, which is a curiosity in its way. 


“¢To putting his Highness’s shoes on the last;’ for stretching 
them to the little feet—and only one ‘last,’ as we perceive. ‘To 
twelve yards of hairtape’ (Haarband, for our little queue, which 
becomes visible here). ‘ For drink-money to the postillions.’ ‘ For 
the housemaids at Wusterhausen’ (Don’t I pay them myself? ob- 
jects the auditing papa, at that latter kind of items: No more of 
that). ‘For mending the flute, four groschen (or pence);’ ‘Two 
boxes of colours, sixteen ditto;’ ‘ For a live snipe, twopence;’ ‘ For 
grinding the hanger’ (little swordkin); ‘To a boy whom the dog 
bit ;—and chiefly of all, ‘To the Klingbeutel’ (collection-plate, or 
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bag, at church), which comes upon us once, nay twice, and even 
thrice a week, eighteenpence each time, and eats deep into our 
straitened means.” 

The author’s commentary upon this Spartan-like frugality is 
eminently characteristic. 

“On such terms can a little Fritz be nourished into a Friedrich 
the Great; while irrational man-mountains, of the beaverish or 
beaverish-vulpine sort, take such a price to fatten them into mon- 
strosity! The art-manufacture of your Friedrich can come very 
cheap, it would appear, if once Nature have done her part in regard 
to him, and there be mere honest will on the part of the bystanders. 
Thus Samuel Johnson, too, cost next to nothing in the way of board 
and entertainment in this world. Anda Robert Burns, remarkable 
modern Thor, a peasant-god of these sunk ages, with a touch of 
melodious runes in him (since all else lay under ban for the poor 
fellow), was raised on frugal oatmeal, at an expense of perhaps half- 
a-crown a week. Nuggets and ducats are divine; but they are not the 
most divine. I often wish the devil had the lion’s share of them,—at 
once, and not circuitously as now. It would be an unspeakable 
advantage to the bewildered sons of Adam, in this epoch !” 


The individual men who figure in Mr Carlyle’s pages are 
drawn, as we say, with admirable skill and insight: the larger 
moral lessons which history teaches are also dwelt upon with 
earnest emphasis; though, in regard to them, we do not often 
feel inclined to accept his interpretation. One of the most cha- 
racteristic of Mr Carlyle’s notions relates, as we all know, to the 
presumed degeneracy and corruptness of our modern life. It 
reappears incessantly in his pages; here it is,—concisely stated 
in the first chapters of his Frederick. 

“ Once Norry was not all pasteboard! At the heart of that 
huge whirlwind of his, with its dusty heraldries and fantastical 
nomenclatures now become mendacious, there lay, at first, always an 
earnest human fact. Henry the Fowler was so happy as to have 
the fact without any mixture of mendacity: we are in the sad reverse 
case; reverse case not yet altogether complete, but daily becoming 
so, one of the saddest and strangest ever heard of, if we thought 
of it!” 

So long as an institution means something, it lives; when it 
ceases to mean anything, or to say something different from 
what it does mean, it de facto perishes, and demands de jure to 
be abolished. Though it continue to exist in name, it is really 
dead; and for the sake of the living should be buried out of 
sight. The proposition is, no doubt, nakedly true; but there 
are compensating influences at work, especially among ourselves, 
which modify and temper in practice its abstract application. 
The old names and the old ways are dear to the memory of the 
English nation; and it retains them tenaciously, even when 
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putting them to new and altogether different uses. But they 
still mean something, though not, it may be, what they meant 
on their first institution; they perform actual functions, though 
not those they served originally. Thus they do not decompose ; 
they are not cut off, nor dissevered from the activities of the 
age. They are alive. Vital breath breathes through their 
nostrils. Modern national life penetrates the antique medieval 
forms. The union, architecturally, may be sometimes a little 
grotesque and fantastic; sadly wanting often in symmetrical 
arrangement ;—still the union is not “ mendacious,” nor can the 
form be said to be “ dead.” Mr Carlyle would find it difficult 
to put his hand on any one of our institutions which is of no 
use, or which, like the Teutzch Ritters, during the period of 
their decline, has become a nuisance, an obstacle, a night-mare. 
There are no “cities of the dead” within our boundaries. 
The old places are still occupied ; a moving, restless multitude 
fills every cranny and interstice. Our Queen sits upon the 
throne of Henry VIII.; but modern culture, intelligence, free- 
dom, have “ assimilated” the monarchy. King Harry’s Crown 
meant absolute and despotic government, the imperious will of 
one man; Queen Victoria’s Crown means the well-ordered 
liberty, the self-imposed control, and the wise moderation of a 
prudent people,— 
“That sober freedom, out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings.” 


The symbol remains, though it does not now signify exactly 
what it did. It is, we believe, because Mr Carlyle has failed to al- 
low for this assimilative force in the English character, or because 
the occasional grotesqueness of the union (the battered helm of the 
Crusader wrapt in Lilia’s silken scarf)* somewhat too keenly ex- 
cites his perception of the incongruous, that he has preached so 
vehemently against the “ unveracity” of the “ wondrous mother 
age,” which, to our eyes, does not yet disclose any very marked 
symptoms of decay. 

Friedrich Wilhelm, Frederick the Great’s father, has hitherto 
been mainly regarded as a maniac, whose monomania was “ drill.” 
But, on this very account, he has become a conspicuous favourite 


with Mr Carlyle. 





. And there was Ralph himself, 

A broken statue propt against the wall, 

As gay as any. Lilia, wild with sport; 

Half child, half woman, as she was, had wound 
A scarf of orange round the stony helm, 

And robed the shoulders in a rosy silk, 

That made the old warrior from his ivied nook 
Glow like a sunbeam. 

—Prologue to “ The Princess,” p. 5 
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“In a military, and also in a much deeper sense, he may be defined 
as the great drill-sergeant of the Prussian nation. Indeed this had 
been the function of the Hohenzollerns all along; this difficult, un- 
pleasant and indispensable one of drilling. From the first appear- 
ance of Burg-graf Friedrich, with good words and with Heavy Peg, in 
the wreck of anarchic Brandenburg, and downwards ever since, this 
has steadily enough gone on. And not a little good drilling these 
populations have had, first and last ; just orders given them (wise and 
just, which to a respectable degree were Heaven’s orders as well): 
and certainly Heavy Peg, for instance,—Heavy Peg, bringing Quit- 
zow’s strong house about his ears,—was a respectable drummer’s cat 
to enforce the same. This has been going on these three hundred 
years. But Friedrich Wilhelm completes the process ; finishes it off 
to the last pitch of perfection. Friedrich Wilhelm carries it through 
every fibre and cranny of Prussian business, and so far as possible, 
of Prussian life; so that Prussia is all a drilled phalanx, ready to 
the word of command; and what we see in the army is but the last 
consummate essence of what exists in the nation everywhere. That 
was Friedrich Wilhelm’s function, made ready for him, laid to his 
hand by his Hohenzollern foregoers; and indeed it proved a most 
beneficent function.” 


Even to the present day Prussia remains the best “ drilled” 
nation in Europe; it is drilled into art, into education, into re- 
ligion. But is its piety, its education, or its art quite as valu- 
able in consequence? As a whole, is its national life as rich, 
affluent, and matured as our own, which has grown up in a de- 
plorably natural and unsystematic way? Some people prefer 
Dutch flowers and Dutch parterres ; we have an ancient prejudice 
in behalf of the heather-bell and the fern. A certain amount of 
organisation is no doubt needed; a nation must have its Greek 
and Algebra as well as its cricket; but organisation, rightly 
understood, is not “ drill.” The history of modern Europe, as it 
presents itself to Mr Carlyle’s mind, is the history of the war of 
Cosmos against Chaos, of unity against anarchy, of divine order 
against the disorder of the devil. But Friedrich Wilhelm’s Pots- 
dam guards are surely not the highest products of the Conquest. 
Even the “ palaver” of English Parliaments and English “ able 
editors” is more “cosmic” than the stolidity of those frigid icebergs. 
We differ then from Mr Carlyle in this :—He assumes that the go- 
verned require to be driven into civilisation by the external pres- 
sure of the governor: we believe that order, originating within, 
projects itself from thence into social life ; and that the order which 
is imposed, and compulsory, has seldom any secure basis on which 
to rest. “ Drill” does not strengthen the character, nor control 
the will, nor purify the passions, nor enlighten the understand- 
ing; it shuts the man up within himself, builds a buttress round 
about him, and calls the flat, dreary, and monotonous waste— 
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Order. Friedrich drilled his men into machines,—war machines ; 
Prussia continues to drill its men into educational machines, re- 
ligious machines, scientific machines. The influence of individ- 
ual character is no doubt vast, but not in this way. A “ hero” 
inspires, he does not coerce; he teaches, he does not “ drill;” he 
evokes the hidden order in men’s hearts, allows it free scope, and the 
end is liberty which is not license, order which is not absolutism. 

But we are bound to admit that Mr Carlyle has in this book 
selected, with infinite tact, a subject well fitted—perhaps the best 
fitted—to enforce with effect his peculiar tenets. Heine wittily 
describes Frederick the Great as the “ Frederick who invented 
the Prussian monarchy.” The phrase, when applied to the fune- 
tions of the Hohenzollerns, is peculiarly apt and felicitous. The 
kingdom of Prussia is not a kingdom suggested and defined by 
nature. On the contrary, it is scattered in a miscellaneous way 
over the map of Europe. Its disjecta membra are dropt indis- 
criminately among all the northern nations. The people are not 
homogeneous, nor originally united by any common ties, social 
or historic. The French, the English, the Spanish monarchies, 
represent certain specific races, with distinct idiosyncrasies, sen- 
timents, and associations. But the fragmentary kingdom of 
Prussia represents not a race, but a family. It represents the 
thrift, the sagacity, the prudence, the acquisitiveness of the Hohen- 
zollerns ; the obstinate determination of an iron-handed house, 
which never relinquished what it had once grasped. It is not 
wonderful that the historian of this monarchy should be more 
disposed to attribute national progress to the individual influence 
of the governing intellect, than to the spontaneous and unem- 
barrassed activities of the people. But, because the Prussian 
kingdom is a very successful “ invention,” it is not, therefore, 
necessary to undervalue the governments which have been more 
simply and spontaneously evolved, and which, resting on social 
affinities and historic associations, derive their strength, perma- 
nence, and solidity, from the native laws of national life. 
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Art. III.—1. Fiji and the Fijians. Vol. 1. The Islands and their 
Inhabitants. By the Rev. Taomas WILLIAMs. 

2. Vol. Il. Mission History. By the Rev. James CALVERT. 
Edited by GEorcE StrinceR Rowe. London: Alexander 
Heylin. 1858. 


GOLDsMITH, in one of his Essays (so charming for their gossip 
without envy, their shrewdness without suspicion, and their quiet 
humour that never leaves a sting behind), complains of the 
one-sidedness of books of travel. Each wanderer, he avers, goes 
into foreign countries hopelessly prejudiced in favour of some 
peculiarity in the social condition of his own, wedded to some 
system held to be beyond cavil, or so engrossed with some selfish 
pursuit, as to be utterly indifferent to everything which ministers 
not to the ruling passion. “The merchants,” he says, “ tell us, 
perhaps, the price of different commodities, the methods of bale- 
ing them up, and the properest manner for an European to pre- 
serve his health in the country. The missioner, on the other 
hand, informs us with what pleasure the country to which he 
was sent embraced Christianity, and the numbers he converted ; 
what methods he took to keep Lent in a region where there 
was no fish, or the shifts he made to celebrate the rites of his 
religion, in places where there was neither bread nor wine; such 
accounts, with the usual appendages of marriages and funerals, 
inscriptions, rivers and mountains, make up the whole of an 
European traveller’s diary.” Had the genial, generous, warm- 
hearted author of the Essays lived in our day, he would have 
found many Europeans, not only generally endowed with all the 
qualifications which he demands for a “ philosophic traveller,” 
but having, over and above these, some which might have been 
least expected especially in a “ Missioner.” “ To send out,” 
he adds, “ a traveller properly qualified, might be an object of 
national concern ; it would, in some measure, repair the breaches 
made by ambition; and might show that there were still some 
who boasted a greater name than that of patriots, who professed 
themselves lovers of men.” He lays down the proper qualifica- 
tions for his model traveller thus: “ He should be a man of 
philosophic turn, one apt to deduce consequences of general 
utility from particular occurrences ; neither swollen with pride, 
nor hardened by prejudice ; neither wedded to one particular 
system, nor instructed only in one particular science; neither 
wholly a botanist, nor quite an antiquarian; his mind should be 
tinctured with miscellaneous knowledge, and his manners human- 
ised by an intercourse with men. He should be, in some man- 
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ner, an enthusiast to the design; fond of travelling, from a rapid 
imagination, and an innate love of change; furnished with a 
body capable of sustaining every fatigue, and a heart not easily 
terrified at danger.” “ Neither wholly a botanist, nor quite an 
antiquarian,” would never do now; but if he is to be equal to all 
the opportunities which may occur of doing every kind of good 
to those whose highest good he is ever held to seek, even the 
“‘ Missioner” must be an accomplished botanist, geologist, anti- 
quarian, and zoologist. His natural science qualifications will 
find profitable exercise in hundreds of different ways, and his 
love for antiquities will fit him for taking an interest in the 
traditions of the people among whom he has chosen a home, 
and will assuredly be helpful to him in separating the chaff in 
superstitions, from the fine wheat of true feeling and undoubted 
fact, on which they were originally based. He must, too, be so 
far skilled in mechanical art as to be able to raise a house for 
himself, after a civilised fashion, and to frame instruments which 
shall help him to associate his religion with the arts of life, and his 
piety with the profitable returns of applied science. Saxondom, as 
the phrase is, can boast of something on this score, and can num- 
ber her sons by hundreds who, having gone forth animated with 
pure love to the souls of men, have rejoiced in every opportunity 
by which they might show, both before the heathen and to the 
church which sent them forth with blessing, that it is not im- 
possible to be accomplished as philosophers at the very time they 
are toiling as devoted Christian philanthropists. It was not in 
Goldsmith’s philosophy to credit that to be “ wedded to one par- 
ticular system” might, after all, be the very way to give right 
and truly profitable direction to all the other qualifications. Had 
he lived at a time when he might have shaken hands with Liv- 
ingstone, or listened to the stirring grandeur of Duff’s appeals, 
his representative “ Missioner traveller” would have been de- 
scribed in a very different manner. The Abbé Huc him- 
self, with his graphic descriptions of Interior China, and his 
quaint tales of missionary life, would have suggested that even 
Romanist devotedness to “ Her on the seven hills,” implies not of 
necessity that the eye be shut to everything but proselyteism, 
and the efforts limited to devising “ methods how to keep Lent 
in a region where there is no fish.” The change is a happy one, 
and is to be traced, no doubt, to the prevalence of a far higher 
intellectual culture in the churches and societies which send 
missionaries forth. They become among the heathen the re- 
flection of the moral and intellectual, as well as purely religious 
characteristics of the communities they leave behind. But, as 
in these communities zeal embraces efforts for the good of the 
whole nature of man—body as well as soul—such also comes to 
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be its expression through the missionary teacher. It used to be, 
and in some cases it still is, too much the habit to direct him to 
efforts purely religious. Thus he has often failed to stand forth 
in a character fitted to rally human sympathies around him, and, 

by his interest in domestic arrangements and industrial pursuits 
—by his superior knowledge of the works of God, and his efforts 
in behalf of the sick and helpless, to incline men to give ear to 
the thrilling story of Bethlehem, of Gethsemane, of Calvary, 

and of Olivet. His purpose may have been purely good, his 
devotion sans reproche, his self-denial and self-sacrifice bey ond 
question, and yet he may have failed because of this want of 
completeness of endeavour. His energies have often seemed 
distorted—like what night be imagined in a leaf; if the venation 
which strikes out in opposite directions from the midrib went 
only in one way, the symmetry would be lost. And so in 
this case; if action, realised energy, the carrying out of high 
intents in noble deeds, be associated only with efforts for the 
spiritual good of the heathen. Men thus lose the benefit which 
will ever result from showing the revelation of God looking with 
a kindly eye on even the homely pursuits and comforts of every- 

day world-life. Regarding, as we do, missionary enterprise 
as really the best, if not the “only way of getting at those millions 
of the human race who are sunk deeply in all manner of social 
and moral evil, and of turning their energies into channels by 
which so many now lost to everything great, and honourable, 
and noble, shall become workers together with the churches of 
Christ in preparing the world for the good time coming, it has 
often seemed to us, that it would be well if those who send out 
missionaries were to ingraft on the plan now pursued a branch 
of Christian influence, at present scarcely thought of. We mean, 
that which would be sure to result, were Christian artizans and 
Christian husbandmen sent forth with ministers and teachers. 
Foreign mission stations would likewise, in this way, become far 
sooner self-supporting than they ever can ander the present 
system; while the maintenance of the Christian testimony in 
particular places, would never come to depend, as it so often 
does, on the life of an individual man. 

There is another not less interesting point connected with 
this completeness of character and influence. It leads the men 
thus thoroughly endowed, to remember those by whom they 
have been sent to their work; and to seek to communicate to 
them anything of interest in their new sphere—the social habits 
of the people—their superstitions, their arts, and their political 
relations—the physical features of the country—its surface pecu- 
liarities, its mineral characteristics, its unworked commercial 
capabilities, its forms of animal life and of vegetation. They 
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can thus show that they are animated by patriotism as well as 
by piety. They will see, too, how very much such information 
will influence their efforts for good, by turning towards them 
intelligent Christian sympathy in the mother country, and by 
opening up channels through which the commerce of the civi- 
lised world may flow. To follow, as has often been done, devoted 
Christian men into lands about which we knew nothing, has 
frequently resulted in our losing sight of the labourer, amidst the 
haze surrounding the people among whom he has gone to work. 
And there was yet another drawback in such a state of matters. 
Men to whom objects were interesting only as they loomed in 
mists, and whose zeal had not been wedded to discretion, were apt 
to be attracted to work, which, had they seen it, as for most part it 
can now be seen, they would have been among the very last 
ever to think of. Romance is destroyed by well defined infor- 
mation ; and it is found that nothing but a deep and sober per- 
suasion of the sacredness and high responsibility connected with 
his work, will keep a man at it for ten or twenty years, in the 
midst of circumstances of a very unromantic and trying kind, 
and with few tidings from home, and these often little more than 
reports of the grumbles of managers and committee men, that 
news of well authenticated conversions are not reaching them 
by every homeward ship. Let us rejoice that this state of things 
is rapidly passing away. 

In the volumes quoted at the head of this article, we have 
to welcome a recent contribution to the literature of travel, 
by two devoted and intelligent Wesleyan missionaries, Messrs 
Williams and Calvert. Volume I. contains information regard- 
ing yi and the Fijians, communicated by Mr Williams, as the 
result of personal observation. Volume II. is occupied with a 
history of the mission work in Fiji, by Mr Calvert, late mis- 
sionary to the Fijians. The former contains the night side of 
the picture ; the latter stands forth in a light, whose brightness is 
intensified by the dark shadows, which the presence of a fear- 
fully degraded people continued to keep, for many years, lying 
athwart the brightness of noble Christian enterprise. ‘The work 
is carefully and ably edited by Mr Stringer Rowe. 

The group of islands known by this name extends over a 
space of about 40,000 miles of the South Pacific, and lies be- 
tween lat. 15° 30' and 20° 30’ S., and Jong. 177° E. and 178’ W. 
The two largest islands of this remarkable cluster are Vanna 
Levu or the Great Land, and Na Viti Levu, or the Great 
Fiji. The former is reckoned one hundred miles long, and 
about twenty-five broad, with a population of about 31,000. 
The latter is nearly ninety miles iong and fifty broad, with a 
population of at least 50,000. If we remember that each of 
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these forms the centre of about a hundred islets, while far away 
from the coast of the Great Fiji, in a direction S. by E., lie 
multitudes of other islands, in most cases inhabited, we will be 
able to form some idea of the large field opened for Christian 
philanthropy, for daring adventure, and for commercial enter- 
prise. It is not often that we have presented to us volumes so 
rich, as those now before us are, in observation, in glimpses of 
wild life, and in descriptions of men, whose disposition and 
habits are all we can picture a savage’s to be. Not any of all 
these thousands but might have said very truly before light 
from Europe reached them, 


“T have lost the immortal part of myself, 
And what remains is bestial.” 


And if the things that are done under the sun ever chanced to 
stir up Fijian feeling, and lay a grasp upon Fijian conscience, 
as is the case in hours of trial, when even the savage feels him- 
self a centre of awe inspiring providences, his spiritual nature 
simply 
“Heard and forgot, and waked to dose again.” 

A power which shall enlighten the understanding and keep the 
heart awake is needed, and this was taken to him by strangers. 

The physical characteristics of these islands are remarkably 
picturesque, and present much which is peculiarly interesting to 
the geologist. In most cases, we have first, the island proper, 
which generally bears unmistakeable marks of volcanic agencies 
having been at work in old-world ages, when there were no 
men to gaze on them. Cones, with such fantastic appear- 
ances as fire only can give, stand grandly out in the sunlight, 
or are lost in perpetual cloud—precipitous cliffs frown majes- 
tically down on fertile valleys, and deep gorges form pathways 
from one fruitful portion of the island to another. Deep lagoons 
surround the mainland, in which vessels may ride in per- 
fect safety, when storms are raging fearfully in the outer sea. 
And down in their calm, clear depths, may be seen masses of most 
delicate corals, rejoicing in the tranquil waters around them. 
Bounding the lagoon, fencing it off from the great ocean, and 
making it independent of the tempests which often rage there, 
are the noted coral reefs, looking as if set to guard friendly 
isles, which but for them seem as if they would soon be forced to 
fall before the rude, rough shocks of the mighty waves. With 
their massive ridges on which the billows gamble in the sun- 
shine, and their openings to the lagoon, which seem ever ready to 
welcome the sailor to blissful repose, they have been the wonder 
of voyagers from Cook and Kotzebue, to Captain Erskine, and 
Commodore Wilkes. How have these reefs been formed? ‘The 
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ready answer has long been,—they are the products of the coral 
worm. This is held to be potentially at work still, down in 
depths which the storm reaches not, and the wind troubles not, 
and rearing giant masses which, after the lapse of great ages, 
will rise as new reefs above the highest waves, like each islet en- 
circling reef already seen, 
“ Whose jutting base protrudes 
Far over ocean in this fiercest moods.” 


And when drift shall have covered it and birds rested on it; 
when the waving palm, the hospitable breadfruit tree, the 
generous cocoa, and the giant yam, shall somehow here been 
planted, it will form another in that 
**Studded Archipelago 
O’er whose blue bosom rise the starry isles.” 


But, if we are to credit Mr Williams, all this pretty theory of 
island making must be left to the poets. 


“The coral formation found here to so vast an extent, has long 
furnished an interesting subject for scientific research, and proved a 
plentiful source of ingenious conjecture ; while the notion has found 
general favour, that these vast reefs and islands owe their struc- 
ture chiefly to a microscopic zoophyte,—the coral insect. Whether 
by the accumulated deposit of their exuviw, or by the lime-secretion 
of their gelatinous bodies, or the decomposition of those bodies when 
dead, these minute polypes, we are told, are the actual builders of 
islands and reefs ; the lapse of ages being required to raise the edifice to 
the level of the highest tide; after which, the formation of a soil by 
drifting substances, the planting of the island with seeds borne by birds 
or washed up by the waves, and, lastly, the arrival of inhabitants, are 
all set forth in due order, with the exactness of a formula based upon 
the simplest observation. A theory so pretty as this could not fail 
to become popular, while men of note have strengthened it by the 
authority of their names. Close and constant inspection, however, 
on the part of those who have had the fullest opportunity for re- 
search, is altogether opposed to this pleasingly interesting and plau- 
sible scheme. Wasting and not growth, ruin and not building up, 
characterize the lands and rock-beds of the southern seas, Neither 
does the ingenious hypothesis of Darwin, that equal gain and loss— 
rising in one part, and depression in another—are taking place, seem 
to be supported by the best ascertained facts: for the annular con- 
figuration of reef which this theory pre-supposes, is by no means the 
most general. ‘In all the reefs and islands of coral that I have ex- 
amined,’ writes Commodore Wilkes, ‘there are unequivocal signs 
that they are undergoing dissolution ;’ a conclusion in which my own 
observation leads me entirely to concur. 

“The operation of the polyps is undoubtedly seen in the beautiful 
madrepores, brain-corals, and other similar structures, which, still 
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living, cover and adorn the surface ; ‘ but a few inches beneath, the 
reef is invariably a collection of loose materials, and shows no re- 
gular coralline structure, as would have been the case if it had been 
the work of the lithophyte.’ These corals rarely reach the height of 
three feet, while many never exceed so many inches. ‘The theory 
stated above assumes that the polyps work up to the height of a full 
tide. Such is not the case. I am myself acquainted with reefs, to 
the extent of several thousands of miles, all of which are regularly 
overflowed by the tide twice in twenty-four hours, and, at high water, 
are from four to six feet below the surface; all being a few inches 
above low-water mark, but none reaching to the high-tide level.” 
P. 11. 


It is but fair to the geologists, however, to state, that they are 
not so thoroughly at fault as our author imagines. They are 
willing, perhaps, to give too much credit to volcanic agencies. 
But instead of finding the coral reef elevated from the depths 
in statu quo, it is assumed that the coral worm has found a base 
for its operations on the upheaved rock, and that only some feet 
of its surface is the true product of Meandrina, Caryophyllia, 
and Astrea. “The circular or oval forms,” says Sir Charles 
Lyell, “of the numerous coral isles of the Pacific, with the lagoons 
in their centre, naturally suggest the idea that they are nothing 
more than the crests of submarine volcanoes, having the ruins 
and bottoms of their craters overgrown by coral. This opinion 
is strengthened by the conical form of the submarine mountain, 
and the steep angle at which it plunges on all sides into the sur- 
rounding ocean. It is also well-known that the Pacific is a 
great theatre of volcanic action, and every island, yet examined, 
in the wide region termed Eastern Oceania, consists either of 
volcanic rocks or coral limestones.” 

The volcanic nature of many of these islands lends character- 
istic beauty to their scenery. 


“The other islands to windward are of volcanic formation, their 
shore only having a coral base. VULANGA is one of this class, and 
appears as though its centre had been blown out by violent explosions, 
leaving only a circumferent rim, which to the west and south, is 
broad and covered with rocks of black scoria rising to a height of 
nearly two hundred feet ; but to the north-east, is narrow and broken. 
This rim encircles an extensive sheet of water of a dark-blue colour, 
studded with scoriaceous islets, enamelled with green, and worn away 
between the extremes of high and low water, until they resemble huge 
trees of a mushroom form; thus giving a most picturesque effect to 
this sheltered haven of unbroken calm. 

‘“‘ My first entrance to this lagoon was made at the risk of life; 
and the attempt would be vain to tell how welcome were its quiet 
waters after the stormy peril outside. A mountainous surf opposed 
the strong current which forced its way through the intricate pas- 
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sage, causing a most terrific whirl and commotion, in the midst of 
which the large canoe was tossed about like a splinter. The excite- 
ment of the time was intense, and the impressions then made were 
indelible. The manly voice of Tubou Toutai, issuing his commands 
amid the thunder of the breakers, and the shrieks of affrighted women ; 
the labouring of the canoe in its heaving bed of foam; the strained 
exertions of the men at the steer-oar; the anxiety which showed 
itself on every face; were all in broad contrast with the felt security, 
the easy progress, and undisturbed repose which were attained the 
moment the interior of the basin was reached. Vulanga, although 
having its own beauty, is so barren, that little except hardy timber is 
found growing upon it. Its gullies are bare of earth, so that neither 
the yam nor the banana repays culture. Smaller roots, with fish, 
which abound here, and yavato,—a large wood maggot,—give food 
to the inhabitants of four villages. 

*“ Totoya, Moata, Natrat, Koro, Neav, Mpeneaa, exhibit, on 
a larger scale, the beauties of those islands already named, having, in 
addition, the imposing charms of volcanic irregularities. Among 
their attractions are high mountains, abrupt precipices, conical hills, 
fantastic turrets, and crags of rock frowning down like olden battle- 
ments, vast domes, peaks shattered into strange forms; native towns 
on eyrie cliffs, apparently inaccessible ; and deep ravines, down which 
some mountain stream, after long murmuring on its stony bed, falls 
headlong, glittering as a silver line on a block of jet, or spreading, 
like a sheet of glass, over bare rocks, which refuse it a channel. 
Here also are found the softer features of rich vales, cocoa-nut 
groves, clumps of dark chesnuts, stately palms and_ bread-fruit, 
patches of graceful bananas, or well tilled taro-beds, mingling in un- 
checked luxuriance, and forming, with the wild reef-scenery of the 
girdling shore, its beating surf, and far-stretching ocean beyond, pic- 
tures of surpassing beauty.” 

* Taviuni—commonly called Somosomo, from its town of that 
name, being the residence of the ruling chiefs—is too fine an 
island to be overlooked. It is about twenty-five miles long, with a 
coast of sixty miles, and consists of one vast mountain, gradually 
rising to a central ridge of 2100 feet elevation. Fleecy clouds 
generally hide its summit, where stretches a considerable lake, pour- 
ing through an outlet to the west a stream which, after tumbling and 
dashing along its narrow bed, glides quietly through the chief town, 
furnishing it with a good supply of fresh water. A smaller outlet 
to the east discharges enough water to form a small but beautiful 
cascade. This lake is supposed to have as its bed the crater of an 
extinct volcano, an idea supported by the quantity of volcanic matter 
found on the island. However wild and terrible the appearance of 
the island once, it is now covered with luxuriance and beauty beyond 
the conception of the most glowing imagination. Perhaps every 
characteristic of Fijian scenery is found on Somosomo, while all the 
tropical vegetables are produced here in perfection. It is only a 
land-reef, which is often very narrow, and in many places entirely 
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wanting, breaking, towards Tasman’s Straits, into detached patches.” 
—Pp. 5-7. 

Mr Williams acknowledges his inability to throw any light 
on the origin of the singular people who inhabit these islands. 
Unlike most island-nations, they do not seem to have any tradi- 
tions telling, under exaggerated forms, how their fathers had 
crossed the flood, urged by famine, by war, or by the spirit of 
adventure. This seems to imply that the emigration from 
the Asiatic or the African Continent had not at first been 
on a large scale, otherwise the national songs might have been 
expected to contain references at least to the physical features of 
the parent country. But judging from the features of the 
people, looking at linguistic and mythological peculiarities, as 
presented to us in these volumes, there can be little doubt that 
the islands were originally peopled by some of the dark races of 
Asia. Mr Williams notices a suggestive circumstance, bearing on 
this. The eastern and centre islands of the group contain a popu- 
lation whose lineaments bear unmistakeable resemblances to the 
Asiatic type; while the islands to the west are inhabited by a 
people like the African type, and increasing in likeness to it, as 
they are farther from the centre. That they have not received the 
marks of the pure Malay, who, within the historic period, has 
stamped his leading features on many of the South Sea Islanders, 
is accounted for by the fact, that Fiji continued so true to Fijian 
instincts, as to welcome Malayan and other strangers, only that 
they might be eaten! A conquering or a friendly nation may, 
after ages of intercourse, come to impress its moral features on 
another people, and in time modify the original caste, but if the 
visitor be at once cooked and eaten, there is, of course, an end 
to such influence! Had all the tribes been influenced by Fijian 
tastes, the ethnologists would have been saved a world of specu- 
lation. When the haze, which hung over the history of Fiji, 
began in some measure to roll back, we meet with it in circum- 
stances certainly not the most favourable and promising for its 
future, or the best fitted to give the cannibals an attractive view 
of the white man. 


** About the year 1804, a number of convicts escaped from New 
South Wales and settled among the islands. Most of these desperadoes 
lived either on Mbau or Rewa, the chiefs of which allowed them 
whatever they chose to demand, receiving, in return, their aid in 
carrying on war. The new settlers made themselves dreaded by the 
natives, who were awed by the murderous effects of their fire-arms. 
The hostile chiefs, seeing their bravest warriors fall in battle without 
an apparent cause, believed their enemies to be more than human, 
against whom no force of theirs availed, whose victory was always 
sure, while their progress invariably spread terror and death. No 
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thought of improving and consolidating the power thus won, seems to 
have been entertained by the whites. Had such a desire possessed 
them, the absolute government of the entire group lay within their 
reach ; but their ambition never rose beyond a life of indolence, and 
an unrestrained gratification of the vilest passions. Some of them 
were men of the most desperate wickedness, being regarded as 
monsters even by the ferocious cannibals with whom they associated. 
These lawless men were twenty-seven in number on their arrival, but 
in a few years the greater part had ended their career, having fallen 
in the native wars or in deadly quarrels among themselves. A Swede, 
named Savage, who had some redeeming traits in his character, and 
was acknowledged as head man by the whites, was drowned and 
eaten by the natives at Weilea, in 1813. In 1824 only two, and in 
1840 but one, of his companions survived. This last was an Irish- 
man named Connor, who stood in the same relation to the King of 
Rewa as Savage had done to the King of Mbau. His influence 
among the natives was so great, that all his desires, some of which 
were of the most inhuman kind, were gratified. The King of Rewa 
would always avenge, and often in the most cruel manner, the real 
or fancied wrongs of this man. If he desired the death of any native, 
the chief would send for the doomed man, and direct him to make 
and heat an oven, into which, when red-hot, the victim was cast, 
having been murdered by another man sent for the purpose. Soon 
after the death of his patron, Paddy Connor left Rewa. He was 
thoroughly Fijianised, and of such depraved character, that the white 
residents who had since settled in the islands, drove him from among 
them, being afraid of so dangerous a neighbour. At the close of life, 
his thoughts seemed only occupied about rearing pigs and fowls, and 
increasing the number of his children from forty-eight to fifty. 

“These men are thus mentioned because of their close connection 
with the rise of Mbau and Rewa, which two places owe their present 
superiority to their influence, the former having long been the most 
powerful state in Fiji.”—P. 3. 

Fiji, like states more enlightened, sets much by its class dis- 
tinctions. Its society is divided into six recognised classes. 1. 
Kings and Queens. 2. Chiefs of large islands and districts. 3. 
Chiefs of towns and priests. 4. Warriors of low birth, chiefs of 
the carpenters, and chiefs of the fishers of turtle. 5. Common 
people. 6. Slaves of war. The king is surrounded by councillors 
who are chosen solely on the ground of their wisdom. 


“In the councils, birth and rank by themselves are unable to com- 
mand influence, but a man is commended according to his wisdom. 
A crude suggestion or unsound argument, from a chief of importance, 
would at once be ridiculed, to his confusion. Assemblies of this kind 
are often marked by a respectable amount of diplomatic skill.” 

“In some instances, these Fijian monarchs claim a divine origin, 
and, with a pride worthy of more classical examples, assert the rights 
of deity, and demand from their subjects respect for those claims, 
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This is readily granted ; for the pride of descent, which runs so high 
among the chiefs, is equalled by the admiration in which their lofty 
lineage is held by the people, who are its sincere and servile wor- 
shippers. Republicanism is held in contempt by the Fijians; and 
even the United States have a king, when American citizens speak of 
their President to a native of the islands. The king is supposed to 
impart a degree of sacredness to whatever he may wear or touch.” 

“ The duties of a king allow him abundant leisure, except when he 
is much engaged in feasting or fighting. Like potentates of ancient 
times, he knows how to reconcile manual labour with an elevated 
position and the affairs of state. With a simplicity quite patriarchal, 
he wields by turns the sceptre, the spear, and the spade; and, if un- 
usually industrious, amuses himself indoors by plaiting sinnet. Should 
he be one of the rare exceptions who see old age, he exists, during 
his last days, near a comfortable fire, lying or sitting, as bis humour 
may prompt, in drowsy silence.”—Pp. 23-25. 


Kingly accomplishments find a prominent illustration in the 
case of Tanoa, once monarch of Mbau :— 


“ Na-Ulivou died in 1829, and was succeeded by his brother 
Tanoa. He died at an advanced age, a heathen and cannibal, 
December 8, 1852. His reign of twenty-three years was not happy 
nor peaceful. Rebellious subjects and rebellious sons filled it with 
anxiety. Once he had to fly his chief city; and for a number of 
years, his fear of Raivalita—one of his sons—kept him a close prisoner. 
Several years before his death, old age disqualified Tanoa for the dis- 
charge of the active duties of his position, which were attended to 
by one of his sons acting in the capacity of regent. Tanoa was a 
proud man: when grey and wrinkled, he tried to hide these marks 
of old age by a plentiful application of black powder. He was also 
cruel and implacable. Mothelotu, one of his cousins, was so unhappy 
as to offend him, and sought with tears and entreaties for forgive- 
ness; but the purpose of the cruel chief was fixed that Mothelotu 
should die. After having kissed his relative, Tanoa cut off his 
arm at the elbow, and drank the blood, as it flowed warm from the 
severed veins. The arm, still quivering with life, he threw upon a 
fire, and, when sufficiently cooked, ate it in presence of its proper 
owner, who was then dismembered, limb by limb, while the savage 
murderer looked with pitiless brutality on the dying agonies of his 
victim. 

“At a later period, Tanoa sentenced his youngest son to die by 
the club. The blow given by the brother, who was appointed as his 
executioner, was not fatal. The father, knowing of his entreaty for 
mercy, shouted angrily, ‘ Kill him! Kill him!’ and the horrible act 
was completed. Nearly the last words spoken by this man of blood 
were formed into the question, ‘How many will follow me?’ mean- 
ing, ‘How many women do you intend to strangle at my death?’ 
Being answered that five of his wives would then be sacrificed, he 
died with satisfaction.” —P. 19. 
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Another gentle prince, who wished to have the population 
over whom he ruled, gathered from the scattered villages and 
located around his own dwelling, instructed the officers, sent to 
carry out his commands, to bake all who should refuse to comply. 

The instruments of the king’s will, in cases of punishment by 
death, seem to have suggested “ the destroying angels” to Mor- 
mon Elders :— 


“ Young men are deputed to inflict the appointed punishment, and 
are often messengers of death. Their movements are sudden and 
destructive, like a tropical squall. The protracted solemnity of pub- 
lic executions in civilised countries, is here unknown. A man is often 
judged in his absence, and executed before he is aware that sentence 
has been passed against him. Sometimes a little form is observed, 
as in the case of the Vasuto Vuna. This man conspired against 
the life of Tuikilakila; but the plot was discovered, and the Vasu 
brought to meet death at Somosomo. His friends prepared him 
according to the custom of Fiji,by folding a large new masi about his 
loins, and oiling and blackening his body, as if for war. A necklace 
and a profusion of ornaments at his elbows and knees, completed the 
attire. He was then placed standing, to be shot by a man suitably 
equipped. The shot failed, when the musket was exchanged for a 
club, which the executioner broke on the Vasu’s head; but neither 
this blow, nor a second from a more ponderous weapon, succeeded in 
bringing the young man to the ground. The victim now ran towards 
the spot where the king sat, perhaps with the hope of reprieve; but 
was felled by a death-blow from the club of a powerful man standing 
by. The slain body was cooked and eaten. One of the baked thighs 
the king sent to his brother, who was principal in the plot, that he 
might ‘taste how sweet his accomplice was, and eat of the fruit of 
his doings.’ This is a fair sample of a Fijian public execution. Those 
who are doomed to die are never, so far as I know, bound in any 
way. A Fijian is implicitly submissive to the will of his chief. The 
executioner states his errand ; to which the victim replies, ‘ Whatever 
the king says, must be done.’”—P. 29. 


Another officer of great consequence is the Vasu :— 

“This word means a nephew or niece, but becomes a title of office 
in the case of the male, who, in some localities, has the extraordi- 
nary privilege of appropriating whatever he chooses belonging to his 
uncle, or those under his uncle’s power. Vasus are of three kinds ; 
the Vasu tauket, the Vasu levu, and the Vasu; the last is a common 
name, belonging to any nephew whatever. Vasu taukei is a term 
applied to any Vasu whose mother is a lady of the land in which he 
is born. The fact of Mbau being at the head of Fijian rank, gives 
the Queen of Mbau a pre-eminence over all Fijian ladies, and her 
son a place nominally above all Vasus. No material difference 
exists between the power of a Vasu taukei and that of a Vasu levu, 
which latter title is given to every Vasu born of a woman of rank, 
and having a first-class chief for his father. A Vasu taukei can claim 
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anything belonging to a native of his mother’s land, excepting the 
wives, home, and land of a chief. Vasus cannot be considered apart 
from the civil polity of the group, forming as they do one, of its in- 
tegral parts, and supplying the high-pressure power of Fijian de- 
spotism. In grasping at dominant influence, the chiefs have created 
a power which, ever and anon, turns round and gripes them with no 
gentle hand. However high a chief may rank, however powerful a 
king may be, if he has a nephew, he has a master, one who will not 
be content with the name, but who will exercise his prerogative to 
the full, seizing whatever may take his fancy, regardless of its value 
or the owner’s inconvenience in its loss. Resistance is not thought 
of, and objection only offered in extreme cases. A striking instance 
of the power of the Vasu, occurred in the case of Thokonauto, a 
Rewa chief, who, during a quarrel with an uncle, used the right of 
Vasu, and actually supplied himself with ammunition from his 
enemy’s stores. But it is not in his private capacity, but as acting 
under the direction of the king, that the Vasu’s agency tends greatly 
to modify tie political machinery of Fiji, inasmuch as the sovereign 
employs the Vasu’s influence, and shares much of the property 
thereby acquired. Great Vasus are also Vasus to great places, and, 
when they visit these at their superior’s command, have a numerous 
retinue and increased authority. A public reception and great feasts 
are given them by the inhabitants of the place which they visit ; and 
they return home laden with property, most of which, as tribute, is 
handed over to the king. When thus ‘on commission,’ a Vasu is 
amenable for his conduct, and, should his personal exactions affect 
the revenue, incurs the displeasure of his king, which can only be 
removed by a soro of the most costly kind, such as a first-class 
canoe ; and this he may have to load with riches before it is deemed 
a sufficient atonement.”—P. 34. 

While many of the Fijian customs bear evidence of a deeply 
degraded moral condition, there are not a few which point to 
the people having sprung from a parent nation of highly arti- 
ficial manners. Here is a picture of refined etiquette. 

** An armed man lowers his arms, takes the outside of the path, and 
crouches down until the chief has passed by. When a person has 
given anything, say a cigar, to a chief, he claps his hands respectfully. 
The same form is observed after touching a chief’s head, or when 
taking anything from a place over his head, or receiving any trifle 
from him ; always at the close of his meals, and sometimes to ap- 
plaud what he has said. In some parts the men do not crouch, but 
rub the upper part of the left arm with the right hand. Some take 
hold of their beards and look to the earth; this is very common 
when conversing with a chief, or begging; hence great beggars are 
called ‘ beard-scratchers.’ The speaker also intersperses his address 
with respectful expletives, of which they have many. If any one 
would cross the path of a chief, or the place where he is sitting or 
standing, he must pass before, and never behind, his superior. Stand- 
ing in the presence of a chief is not allowed ; all who move about the 
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house in which he is, creep, or, if on their feet, advance bent, as in 
an act of obeisance. As in some other countries where the govern- 
ment is despotic, no one is permitted to address the chief otherwise 
than ina sitting posture. Seamen-are cautious not to sail by a 
chiet’s canoe on the outrigger side, which would be considered worse 
than a person on land passing behind the back of his sovereign. 

‘“‘ Most singular among these customs is the bale muri, ‘ follow in 
falling,’ the attendant falling because his master has fallen. This is 
to prevent shame from resting on the chief, who, as he ought, has to 
pay for the respect. One day, I came to a long bridge formed of a 
single cocoa-nut tree, which was thrown across a rapid stream, the 
opposite declivity was too steep to be comfortable. The pole was also 
wet and slippery, and thus my crossing safely was very doubtful. 
Just as I commenced the experiment, a heathen said, with much 
animation, ‘to-day I shall have a musket!’ I had, however, just 
then to heed my steps more than his words, and so succeeded in reach- 
ing the other side safely. When I asked him why he spoke of a 
musket, the man replied, ‘I felt certain you would fall in attempting 
to go over, and I should have fallen after you’ (that is, appeared to 
be equally clumsy); ‘and as the bridge is high, the water rapid, and 
you a gentleman, you would not have thought of giving me less than 
a musket.’”—P. 38. 

A Fijian rent day, and their preparations for it, are not less 
characteristic :— 

“Tn Fiji, subjects do not pay rent for their land, but a kind of tax 
on all their produce, besides giving their labour occasionally in peace, 
and their service, when needed, in war, for the benefit of the king or 
their own chief. Tax-paying in Fiji, unlike that in Britain, is as- 
sociated with all that the people love. The time of its taking place 
is a high day; a day for the best attire, the pleasantest looks, and the 
kindest words; a day for display ; whales’ teeth and cowrie neck- 
laces, orange-cowrie, and pearl-shell breast ornaments, the scarlet 
frontlet, the newest style of neck-band, white armlets, bossed knee 
and ancle bands, tortoise-shell hair pins (eighteen inches long), cocks- 
tail feathers, the whitest masi, the most graceful turban, powder of 
jet black, and rouge of the deepest red, are all in requisition on that 
festive day. The coiffure that has been in process for months is now 
shown in perfection ; the beard, long nursed, receives extra attention 
and the finishing touch; the body is anointed with the most fragrant 
oil, and decorated with the gayest flowers, and most elegant vines. 
The weapons also—club, spears, and muskets—are all highly 
polished, and unusually gay. The Fijian carries his tribute with 
every demonstration of joyful excitement, of which all the tribe con- 
cerned fully partake. Crowds of spectators are assembled, and the 
king and his suite are there to receive the impost, which is paid in 
with a song and a dance, and received with smiles and applause. 
From this scene the tax-payers retire to partake of a feast provided 
by their king. Surely the policy that can thus make the paying of 
taxes ‘a thing of joy,’ is not contemptible.”—P. 39. 
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‘“‘ When war is decided upon between two powers, a formal mess- 
age to that effect is interchanged, and informal messages in abun- 
dance, warning each other to strengthen their fences and carry them 
up to the sky. Councils are held, in which future action is planned. 
Before going to war with men, they study to be right with the gods. 
Ruined temples are re-built, some half-buried in weeds are brought 
to light, and new ones erected. Costly offerings are brought to the 
gods, and prayers presented for the utter destruction of the enemy, 
and every bowl of yaqona is quaffed with an expression of the same 
wish. Kanakanai yarua, to eat with both contending parties, is very 
tabu, and punished, when discovered, with death. On one occasion, 
I saw offered to the god of war, forty whales’ teeth (fifty pounds of 
ivory), ten thousand yams, thirty turtles, forty roots of yaqona, some 
very large, many hundreds of native puddings (two tons), one 
hundred and fifty giant oysters (chama gigas), fifteen water melons, 
cocoa-nuts, a large number of violet land-crabs, taro, and ripe 
bananas. Much confidence is placed in the gods’ help thus purchased. 
On remarking to a small party on their way to war, ‘ you are few ;’ 
they promptly replied, ‘ our allies are the gods.’ ”—P. 44. 


The ancient weapons of war were the spear, the club, the 
bow, the sling, and the battle-axe. Intercourse with the white 
man has put within their reach the more rapid and deadly 
musket. Much artistic skill was shown in the manufacture 
of these. All were more or less ornamented. Some of 
them might do honour to Chinese artists, and stand to advan- 
tage side by side with their carved work in wood, in ivory, or in 
pearl. But the arts of peace had not been neglected, and we 
meet again and again with illustrations of the union of habits 
peculiar! ly’savage and degraded, with others which, as exhibiting 
no mean attainments in “art, and even the existence of several 
highly refined traits of character, might almost turn Byron’s 
sneer into a truth. 

“The white man landed; need the rest be told, 
The new world stretched its dusk hand to the old. 
The chase, the race, the liberty to roam, 

The soil where every cottage showed a home. 
The cava feast, the yam, the cocoa’s root, 

Which bears at once the cup, and milk, and fruit. 
These, with the luxuries of seas and woods, 

The airy joys of social solitudes, 

Tamed each rude wanderer to the sympathies 

Of those who were more happy if less wise, 

Did more than Europe's discipline had done, 

And civilised Civilisation’s son.” —TueE IsLanD. 
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Foremost among their industrial pursuits is the cultivation of 
the soil :— 


‘“‘ The natives raise large quantities of taro, yams, kawai, banana, 
kumera, and sugar-cane. Rows of maize and ti-tree, and patches of 
tobacco, are often seen, and the papua-apple is cultivated. Some of 
these things are too familiar to need any minute description. 

‘“‘ Of yams, there are in Fiji the usual varieties, and, in some parts 
of the group, two crops are raised in the year. Ordinary tubers of 
this valuable plant weigh from six to twelve pounds; extraordinary, 
from thirty to one hundred pounds. I have raised yams in my own gar- 
den nearly six feet in length, and weighing eighty pounds. A teacher 
on the island of Ono gave a yam nearly nine feet long to a mission- 
ary’s child, as a birth-day present. The soil is well cleared for the 
reception of the plants, which are placed in mounds, and the vines 
prevented from touching the ground, or playing too freely with the 
wind, by reeds planted crosswise beneath, or piled like sticks for 
peas. Some of the yams grown in Fiji are for barter, and keep well 
for several months. 

“The tubers of the kumera, or sweet potato, vary in weight from 
half a pound to five pounds. The kawaii, or sweet yam, resembles a 
kidney potato, about eight or ten inches long. The vine is more 
woody than either of the two preceding, and armed with spines. It 
is prolific, and yields tubers of an average weight of one pound and 
a half. 

“ Dalo (Arum esculentum) is the taro of sea-faring men, and the 
Fijian’s ‘ staff of life,’ surpassing all his other esculents in nutritious 
value. One kind is grown on dry soil. Irrigated taro beds are 
generally oblong, and prepared with much labour. The most ap- 
proved soil is a stiff rich clay, which is worked into the consistency 
of mortar, and watered carefully, and often with skill. Valleys are 
preferred for these beds; but sometimes they have to be cut on the 
mountain slopes, which, when thus terraced with mature taro patches, 
present as beautiful a spectacle as any kind of agriculture can furnish. 
The deep, rich green of the broad leaves, which rise three feet or 
more from their watery beds in rank and file, contrasts beautifully 
with the profuse but irregular vegetation of the uncultivated ground. 
The root is oval in outline, and of a dark or light slate-colour, show- 
ing in section an appearance like finely veined marble. It is propa- 
gated by setting the tops of the ripe roots in deep holes prepared in 
the clay, and brings to mind the celery-beds at home in England. 
In ten or twelve months the taro is fit to be drawn up, and yields 
well. From one to four pounds is a common weight, not unusually 
eight, ten, or twelve pounds. I weighed one head without the skin, 
and it reached twenty-one pounds and a half. The acrid taste of the 
raw root is removed by cooking, which renders the taro a useful and 
delicious food, the substitute for bread to the natives, and greatly 
esteemed by foreigners. As a vegetable, it is served up entire, and, 
made ‘nto paste, forms the chief ingredient in many native puddings. 
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The leaves, when boiled, eat like those of the mercury, and the petiole 
is little inferior to asparagus. 

* Qai or masawe (Dracena terminalis)—the ti-tree—costs little care. 
Its slight stem, crowned with a tuft of lanceolate leaves, is sometimes 
seen in rows on the edge of a yam bed. The root weighs from ten 
to forty pounds, and is used, after being baked, as liquorice, or for 
sweetening made dishes. 

“The banana and plantain are well known, and have been fre- 
quently described. The beautiful leaf of the former, when young, 
becomes the “ Mackintosh” of Fiji, by being warmed over the fire, 
and made into water-proof covers for the head. It is also used as a 
sort of cloth in which to tie up certain kinds of food, in the prepara- 
tion of which oil has been used. On a remarkably fine specimen of 
this tree, I counted as many as one hundred and eighty in one bunch 
of the fruit. The natives cultivate at least thirty varieties, the fruits 
of which vary in form and size. It is propagated by suckers, four or 
six of which rise from the roots of the old tree. Beside its use as a 
simple vegetable and a fruit, it forms a stew with the expressed juice 
of the cocoa-nut ; and, stuffed with the grated nut, makes a pudding. 
The white residents use it in pies, and procure from it, by fermenta- 
tion, a superior vinegar. Dried in balls, it is little inferior to cured 
figs. This, with the bread-fruit tree, is among the most useful pro- 
ductions of the islands. The fibrous stem has never been used by the 
natives for cordage. 

* Sugar-cane is grown in large quantities, and thrives well, ripening 
in twelve or fourteen months. The canes girt from three to seven 
inches, and their juice appeases both hunger and thirst; it is also 
used in cookery. The leaves are largely employed for thatch. 

“ Considerable care is bestowed, in some parts of the islands, on 
the cultivation of the yagona (Piper methisticum), the cava of voyagers. 
The root, prized for its narcotic properties, and yielding the native 
grog, is the part most valued, and that which consequently receives 
the most care. So successfully is this root cultivated, as to be brought 
sometimes to a great weight. I had one at Somosomo weighing one 
hundred and forty pounds. 

* Another and very important object of agricultural attention in 
Fiji is the paper mulberry (Broussonetia), known to the natives as 
masi or malo. A malo plantation is like a nursery of young trees, 
having an average height of ten feet, and a girth of three and a half 
inches. It supplies the people with their principal clothing.”—P. 61. 


Their implements of agriculture were found to be of the 
simplest kind. A lancet-shaped tool, made of hard wood, was 
used for clearing the ground of withered grass and brushwood, 
in order to make way for the digging- stick or Fijian plough, an 
instrument like what is used to this ‘day i in some of the remote 
Scottish isles. Add to these a dibble, a Dutch hoe-like weapon 
with a sharp edge, and a pruning-knife, formed by lashing a plate 
of tortoise-shell to the end of a rod ten feet long, and we have 
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the whole furniture of the Fijian husbandman. These rude tools 
are now fast disappearing before implements from Europe and 
America, and will soon, like those used at a very early period in the 
history of our own country, be found only in Fijian Antiquarian 
Museums, treasured up for the amusement of the new genera- 
tion, or to help Fijian Dryasdusts to impose far-fetched generalisa- 
tions on future highly refined and intellectually great Fijians! 
Nor are the women idle. The busy men are ably seconded by 
enterprising helpmates. “A great part of the manufactured 
produce of Fiji comes from their hands.” The Fijian manu- 
facturer shows both skill and taste in his work. “In printing 
mast or native cloth, he particularly excels.” ‘“ Women’s dresses 
—liku—are braided by the women. The bark of the vaw (a 
kind of hibiscus), the fibre of a wild root, and some kinds of 
grass, are used in making the liku, which, while in progress, the 
women hold by the great toe of the right foot. ‘This dress is a 
cincture or broad band of beautiful variegated braid-work, with 
a fringe from three to ten inches deep.” The women also employ 
themselves in making mats of much beauty and in great variety, 
in plaiting baskets, in making pottery, in working fishing nets, 
etc., in all of which they show much taste. Canoe building, 
rearing houses, and forming weapons of war, keep the Fijian 
mechanics in constant employment. 

The character of the people stands out in most painful con- 
trast to their industrial pursuits. They were found to be a race 
of the most depraved savages, given to every vice, and confirmed 
cannibals. They supply another illustration of the harmony 
existing between certain aspects of civilisation and a moral nature, 
peculiarly debased and vile; and another proof, to the multitude 
furnished in the history of nations, that there is nothing in mere 
art culture, or in advanced industrialism, which necessarily 
guides the heart—the great seat of motives—in the direction of 
a pure morality. With all this, the moral tastes of a nation may 
be very depraved, the affections debased, the life impure, and 
the disposition crafty, cruel, vindictive, and bloodthirsty. But 
that the gospel missionary carries with him a power which can 
triumph over all this, bears testimony to its own greatness. The 
state in which the earnest, liberal-minded, and intelligent Wes- 
leyan Missionaries found Fiji, does sad havoc among the dreams 
of the believers in the dignity of human nature. “ Some famili- 
arity,” says Mr Williams, “ is needed to picture a Fijian justly, 
for strangers cannot look on him without prejudice. They know 
that the history of his race is a scandal to humanity, and their 
first contact with him is certainly startling.” He was found 
relentlessly cruel and bloody, a liar, deceitful and revengeful. 
“When a person is offended, he seldom says anything, but 
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places a stick or a stone in such a position as to remind him 
continually of his grudge, until he has had his revenge. Some- 
times a man has hanging over his bed the dress of his murdered 
friend,” to keep his purpose ever fresh before him. Bloodshed 
was regarded as no crime. Infanticide was common, and to 
murder the aged and infirm was esteemed a kindness. ‘The con- 
dition of woman was most degraded; and cannibalism, with all 
its horrors and revolting atrocities, was practised without com- 
—— whenever an opportunity presented itself. The practice 
1as its root in some of his most fondly cherished convictions. It 
is part of his religion, and held to be pleasing to the gods. 

The details now given, from Mr Williams’ well-written 
volume, supply a background sufficiently dark on which to bring 
out the brighter and more attractive figures which rise before us, 
as we peruse Mr Calvert’s Narrative of the History of the Mission 
to Fiji. More than thirty years ago a Wesleyan mission was 
commenced in the “ Friendly Isles,” which soon rose into im- 
portance and influence. Many of the natives left the gods 
worshipped by their fathers, and in a few years, the Christian 
converts could be reckoned by many hundreds. The Tongan is 
by natural tastes a sailor. He is bold, active, and enterprising, 
true to his convictions, and zealous in propagating them. Pur- 
poses of commerce led him often to the Fijian group, and, in 
the measure in which the instruction of the Christian teacher 
had influenced him, he sought to influence others. Well aware 
of the low state of morals in Fiji, and especially conversant with 
the degraded manner of life characteristic of many of his brethren, 
who were in the habit of sojourning for protracted periods among 
the Fijians, the Christianised Tongan sought the good of both. 
His labours, however, were mainly directed to his own country- 
men in the first instance, even as, in the first ages of the New 
Testament Church, the apostles dealt chiefly with the Jews ; 
and these endeavours were so far successful, that many, who 
had been living wild lives, in lust and lawlessness, returned to 
their native isles, to gladden the infant church there with the 
tidings of their thorough change. It is full of interest to notice 
that Christianity was thus first introduced into the Fiji group 
of islands by other South Sea Islanders, who, but a short time 
before, had been nearly as degraded as the Fijians. In 1834, 
many thousands of the Tongans cast off idolatry and embraced 
Christianity, and the highest form of fruit from this change 
began to appear. The Tongans resolved to make generous and 
decided exertions in behalf of the degraded Fijian. The same 
spirit reached the European missionaries labouring at that time 
among the Tongans, and two of their number (Messrs Cross and 
Cargill), fully conscious of the fearful risks before them, yet feel- 
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ing fully persuaded of the power of the truth which they carried 
with them, devoted themselves to the work among the Fijians. 
Dangers and difficulties hemmed them in for a time, but they 
held on patiently and lovingly, in a heroism with which living 
Christianity alone is conversant. They had gone to Fiji well 
furnished for their work. Before setting foot on the soil, they 
had some knowledge of the language. Its alphabet had been 
fixed, a first reading book of four pages and a short catechism 
prepared, and the king of Tonga brought to take such a hearty 
interest in their behalf, as to send one of his chief men to 
Lakemba with a present to the king, and with entreaties to use 
the missionaries well. They arrived at Lakemba on the 12th of 
October 1835. “ Karly in the morning, the two missionaries 
went ashore in a boat, the schooner, in the meantime, lying off 
without coming to anchor. Deafening shouts along the shore 
announced the approach of the vessel, and drew together a great 
crowd of wild-looking Tongans and Fijians, armed and blackened, 
according to their custom, to receive the strangers.” Tui Nayau, 
the dominant chief, received them favourably, and promised 
protection. A canoe house on the beach, open at the side and 
ends, was given them as shelter for the first night. “ Innumer- 
able and unusually large mosquitoes” fastened on them, and 
kept their children weeping ; numbers of pigs, greatly disquieted, 
ran to and fro in all directions; and the little company found 
the canoe shed anything but comfortable. Houses were built, 
and the work of preaching began in earnest. ‘ Thus the work 
was fairly begun; and hard work it was. As they could spare 
time from their carpentering and fitting up the houses, putting 
in windows, hanging doors, etc., the missionaries applied them- 
selves diligently to the Fijian language. They soon found that 
the alphabet which they had arranged at Tonga was defective ; 
and, after very full examination on the spot, additional charac- 
ters were introduced, the powers of others altered, and the 
alphabet as it now stands, answering admirably the requirements 
of the language, was established. One of the most important 
objects to be accomplished was the translation of the sacred 
Scriptures. Aided by the analogy which subsists among all the 
Oceanic tongues, the missionaries, from their previous intimacy 
with the Tongan, were soon able to master the Fijian language ; 
and, by the help of the Fijian teacher, who had accompanied 
them from the Friendly Islands, and other natives, they were 
soon able to send a revised version of the first part of St Matthew’s 
Gospel to the Tongan press, where twenty-four pages 12mo 
were printed and heouslel to Lakemba. This small portion, 
including our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, proved very valu- 
able. Urgent application was made to England for printing 
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apparatus, and a man to manage it. A grammar and dictionary 
were commenced, and the translation of the Scriptures vigorously 
pushed forward, as time would allow. There was preaching 
every Sunday, and during the week, services were held in the 
Tongan language. Many Tongans, who had hitherto roved 
about Fiji in the unchecked indulgence in every vice, acknow- 
ledged the power of the Gospel. Many became truly penitent, 
and mourned bitterly over their past ways.” 

The influence for a season was, however, rather reflex than 
direct. The example of the strangers began to tell on the in- 
dustrial habits of the people. Comforts, before unthought of, 
were sought after, and tools, in the use of which they had been 
instructed as they gazed in wonder on the missionary house 
building and gardening, were eagerly desired. ‘They were will- 
ing to help them in their work to any extent, provided the wage 
was to be a chisel, a knife, a razor, an iron pot, or a bit of calico. 
Nothing passed unobserved. “ The natives took notice of 
everything, and could not help admiring the domestic comforts, 
regularity of meals, subjection of children, love of husband and 
wife, and general social enjoyment, which could only be taught 
by a practical exhihition of them in every-day life. In this 
respect, as well as in many others, the French priests, who have 
come to the islands, have laboured under insurmountable difti- 
culties, in their attempts to gain influence over the minds of the 
people.” The influence of the new truth began to spread. Very 
many of the people hastened to forsake their gross idolatry, and 
to lay aside the practices of heathenism. But, as has generally 
been the case, the “ poor of the people” were more forward 
to welcome Christianity than the rich. The king kept in the 
rear of his subjects, and was not a little vexed and annoyed 
to see many practical proofs of the influence of the strangers 
over his subjects, and to receive many hints of a growing feeling 
of devotedness to the new doctrine, which might soon come to 
be too powerful for him to check or resist. Besides, it was not 
a little discouraging to him to behold the people beginning to 
refuse to work on the Sabbath, and to withhold from the god of 
the King’s town, as they passed it, the customary tribute—an 
offering which was held to be not less expressive of devotion to 
himself than to the deity under whose care he had put his town. 
The power of the truth grew on every side, and it became evi- 
dent that, if speedy measures were not taken against it, all Fiji 
might soon be outwardly Christian. The king and the leading 
men consulted the priests, who declared that “ the gods were 
much agitated, and gathered in anxious council in the spirit- 
world, concerning the foreign religion. The King’s god spoke 
very decisively. First, he gave notice that he would send a 
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partial flood, and set the strangers, with their new worship and 
all belonging to them, swimming in the sea. Soon a more 
direful visitation was announced. The island was to be turned 
inside out, and all dwelling on it to share the common ruin ;— 
the mission party for daring to bring their new religion to a 
place where such powerful gods held sway; and the king and 
people for permitting them to gain any footing there.” A new 
temple was about to be erected, and a report was spread, that the 
setting up of the first post was to be celebrated by killing and 
eating some of the Christians. A heathen party pillaged the 
houses of the Christians in two of the towns, destroyed their 
crops, and led off their wives captives to the king’s household. 
These measures of oppression, and the rumours of the decided 
opposition which was soon to be taken, caused many to draw 
back. The chaff was separated from the wheat. Those, how- 
ever, who had received the new truth into sincere hearts, were 
unmoved. Nevertheless the work prospered, and, at the end of 
their first year in Fiji, Messrs Cross and Cargill had the satis- 
faction of seeing “ seventy-nine adults and seventeen children 
received into the Christian Church by baptism, and the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper administered to two hundred and 
eighty persons, eighty of whom had lately come from Tonga.” 

In i836 “ The Active” was wrecked about forty miles from 
Lakemba ; but, such had been the influence of a year’s work on the 
people, all hands were saved, and the seamen, instead of being 
slain and eaten, as had formerly been the practice, were entertained 
favourably by the people. The neighbouring islanders had no 
such feelings ; for when four of the sailors, impatient to get to the 
leeward islands, where they were more likely to meet with a vessel, 
left Lakemba in a small boat, they were observed the next day 
at sea, chased, captured, miserably butchered, and eaten ! 

In the midst of many hardships, disappointments, and ill 
health, Messrs Cross and Cargill laboured with success. Other 
islands, and chiefs more cruel and warlike, were brought under 
their power. The picture here set before us has not a few elements 
of moral grandeur about it. A couple of men, in the full per- 
suasion of the truthfulness of the Word which they carried to the 
heathen, commit themselves to the keeping of men who knew 
not what mercy was. Their example and their words lead many 
to receive the simple truth of salvation by a Redeemer, and forth- 
with an influence rises before kings which they would like to 
destroy, but cannot. Persuasion of the truthfulness of the new 
religion comes to be more than a match for all the physical 
power which heathen rulers believe to be at their discretion. The 
secret of all this lies out of sight, yet it is not less real on this 
account. ‘The fact being, that the battle had been waged and 
the victory won, in the spiritual experience of the teachers them- 
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selves. The new life in them had overcome sin, and the victories 
before the heathen were simply the fruits of these personal 
triumphs in the secrets of their own hearts—hearts now animated 
bya Spirit who shows unto them daily their union with a living 
Substitute. The victories are thus those of Christ over the 
world. ‘ Athanasius against the world,” was not an idle boast. 

In 1838, Messrs Cross and Cargill were gladdened by the 
arrival of printing and book-binding materials from England, 
and by an accession of three other brethren to the missionary 
staff. One of these, the Rev. James Calvert, has supplied the 
able editor of this volume with the “ History of Mission Work 
in Fiji.” The basis of operation was now much enlarged, and 
the influence of the missionaries correspondingly great. Com- 
paratively, however, “the light of the gospel had spread over a 
very small circle in Fiji, and the circumference seemed formed 
of an almost impenetrable darkness. Scenes too horrible to be 
described, too full of fiendish cruelty to be imagined by any who 
had not witnessed them, were constantly taking place within a 
short distance of the missionaries; while every vice was com- 
mitted, and every form of suffering endured by the people among 
whom they lived.” They had now stations at Lakemba and 
Mbau, and took charge of Viwa, and opportunities of usefulness 
were increasing all around them. More help had also come to 
them from the friendly islands. In 1837 they received a visit 
from the powerful King of Somosomo, a town of Taviuni, an 
island lying to the south east of Vanna Levu or the Great 
Land. Tuithakau had been attracted by the report of the in- 
dustrial advantages brought by the missionaries to Lakemba. 
“Tf you come to us,” he said, “ we will allow our children to be 
taught to read on your first arrival ; and we will listen to your 
doctrine, to know if it be true or false, beneficial, or useless.” 
The king’s eldest son, on two occasions, occupied Mr Cargill’s 
attention for two hours, proposing questions about the nature 
and design of Christianity. When asked if he believed the 
statements to be true, Tuikilakila replied, “True! Everything 
that comes from the white man’s country is true: muskets and 
gunpowder are true, and your religion must be true!” In 1839, 
Messrs Hunt and Lyth went to Somosomo, “ where they found 
all the horrors of Fijian life in an unmixed and unmodified 
form.” Instead of the expected welcome, they were coldly re- 
ceived. The king found it politic to be reserved when sur- 
rounded by his subjects. On the day of their arrival, too, tid- 
ings reached Somosomo, that the king’s youngest son had been 
lost at sea. He had been wrecked off the island Ngau, where 
he had been eaten by the natives. In spite of all the entreaties 
of the missionaries, sixteen women were strangled in honour of 
the young chief. They found cannibalism prevailing in most 
revolting forms. In 1840 affairs had assumed a most threatening 
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aspect. They were again and again plainly told that they were : 
to be murdered. At this time, the United States Exploring : 
Expedition, under Commodore Wilkes, visited Somosomo, and 
encouraged the missionaries not a little. The Commodore 
offered to remove them, their families, and their goods, but they 
had taken up their position, and resolved to hold it in faith. ‘ 
“It is not,” says Commodore Wilkes, in reference to these cir- 
cumstances, “ to be supposed, under this state of things, that the 
success of the missionaries will be satisfactory or adequate to i 
their exertions, or a sufficient recompense for their hardships, 
deprivations, and struggles, which they and their families have 
to encounter. There are few situations in which so much 
physical and moral courage is required, as those in which these 
devoted and pious individuals are placed; and nothing but a 
deep sense of duty, and a strong determination to perform it, 
could induce civilized persons to subject themselves to the sight a 
of such horrid scenes as they are called upon almost daily to 
witness. I know of no situation so trying as this for ladies to 

live in, particularly when pleasing and well-informed, as we 

found those at Somosomo.” Domestic sorrows and ill health 

tended to increase the burden, but in that calmness which ever ; 
| accompanies the complete subjection of the will to that of God 
) seen asa Father, even in His afflictive providences, the strangers 
, held their ground among the heathen, and waited in confidence 
on His help. The word which had been as life to many in 
Lakemba, began to throw its strange power over some of the in- 
; habitants of ‘aviuni. A brother of the king, a man of much 
influence, renounced heathenism. This altered in some measure 
the attitude of the reigning family to the new truth. The mis- 
sionaries took courage to interfere with the custom of strangling 
women on the death of their husbands, and were at first partially 
successful. Again, the young king became very ill, and as Mr 
Lyth had been instructed in medicine he attended him, was 
gratefully received, and found that his care and skill had not a 
little modified the heathen’s bitteropposition to the gospel. But Mr 
Lyth was made to feel that he stood on dangerous ground, even ‘ 
, while these men were willing to avail themselves cf his atten- 
d tion to them in sickness. “Once when the old king was ill, 
d Mr Lyth, in anxious concern about his salvation, spoke more 
pointedly than before, declaring that the gods of Somosomo were 
* no gods, and could do him no good. On being urged to forsake 
l- | his old faith and turn tothe true God, the mildness and friend- 
n ship of this “ virtuous heathen ” forthwith vanished, and seizing ‘ 
re the missionary’s coat, he called loudly for a club to kill him.” 

eS Mr Lyth fortunately saved himself by a hasty retreat. 

of Mr Cross, who had laboured with great zeal and rare devotion, 

st died in 1842. “A house was built in native fashion, over the 
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grave of the missionary; and beneath the same thatch were several 
tiny graves, where devoted men and women of that mission, had 
laid their little ones who had died early in the land of strangers.” 
Reverses and disappointments followed; but the missionaries 
held their ground at one point and another of the Fijian group. 
Light from the main stations went out to other islands. It were 
full of interest to trace the varied influences of Christian civilisa- 
tion as it first appeared in different localities, bunt we must refer 
our readers to these volumes for the details. Sometimes we find 
the word carried direct by European or native teachers; at 
other times, the report of its power, and a few words uttered by 
its disciples, reach a heathen whose spiritual nature has been 
craving for what heathenism could not give, and, under the per- 
suasion that this, at last, is the truth from above, he gathers 
others around him, and God honours his broken utterances, and 
his sincerity in the midst of deep ignorance, and others become 
as he. The Christian teacher becomes desired, and is joyfully 
welcomed by an earnest people. In some cases, the field has to 
be occupied and worked with toil and painstaking in the midst 
of sorrow and persecution, and watered with the tears of the 
labourers, before the soil will receive one good seed; while, in 
other cases, a single word, spoken to a heathen conscience for God, 
becomes a means of blessing to himself and to hundreds more. 
As the seed dropped by the bird on a seemingly barren rock takes 
sudden root, is watered by the dew and warmed by the sun- 
shine, until it adds beauty to barrenness, and profit to what 
before was useless, so the casual word became in such a case rich 
in communicating blessing. The story of the introduction of the 
gospel into ONO is one of the most romantic in missionary annals. 
fter Mr Cross’ death other labourers entered on his work. 
Supplies reached them from England, and native teachers began 
to rally around them. The effects of the Truth became increas- 
ingly evident on the social state and the individual habits of the 
people. And though one incident and another, recorded in the 
very midst of their successes, show how deep the darkness still 
around them is, yet they can tell of victories which should direct 
the sympathies of the churches of Britain to those still labouring 
in the field. “In Fiji, there are more than seven thousand 
church members, and about two thousand on trial for member- 
ship. Besides these, there are sixty thousand stated hearers. 
To feed this great and growing flock, there are but eight mis- 
stonaries; and these are overworked, while they are oppressed by 
the painful consciousness that there is so much that needs to be 
done which they cannot accomplish.” We leave these volumes 
with our best wishes, and we commend them to our readers. 
The illustrations are carefully and skilfully drawn, and add 
much to the value and interest of the work. 
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The Philosophy of Language. 


Art. IV.—1. De [ Origine du Language. Par Ernest RENAN, 
Membre de l'Institut. Deuxieme edition. Paris. 

2. Survey of the Three Families of Language, Semitic, Arrian, and 
Turanian. By Max Muuier. London. 


EXPERIENCE seems to teach that, in the study of the complex 
sciences, the best of methods is an alternation of classification 
and speculation ; and reason confirms the lesson. The classi- 
fying process gives arrangement and simplicity, and thus facili- 
tates the mental comprehension of the objects ; but being without 
a principle of guidance in itself, and solicited diversely by the 
multiplying analogies, it is exposed to be distracted through a 
labyrinth without issue, and to reproduce effectually the same 
disorder which it would regulate. Speculation, while it, even in 
the state of mere hypothesis, supplies external bearing with 
internal concentration and progressive graduation to this fluctu- 
ating mass, is, on the other hand, itself as apt to run into excesses, 
to launch into the void with the least possible train of fact ; but 
may be kept to earth and order by the frame-work of classi- 
fication. Thus, by playing off these antagonistic tendencies 
against each other, by making them alternate prop and power of 
her procedure, nature practises and teaches the operation of 
analysis. These two movements correspond, in the subject of lan- 
guage, to what are named Linguistic and Comparative philology. 
Proposing to report upon the state of both those studies, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, their joint or relative defects, and to illustrate 
the expediency of so adjusting them to each other as to prevent 
those periodical reactions that discredit them, we take as texts, 
if not full types, the two latest publications, representing the two 
nations most addicted to them respectively. 

M. Renan well distinguishes the province of linguistic as some- 
thing in addition to glossology vat grammar; but his positive 
conception of its nature goes scarce deeper. He remarks that, 
as there is, in the subject of zoology, besides anatomy and physi- 
ology, a department of “embryogeny,” so ought there to be in 
language too a phase of progress, of growth, of history. The 
distinction and analogy are certainly correct. Not only is there 
athird division, but it is further the supreme one, and that which 
holds the scientific explanation of the two preceding. But the 
author does not seem to have embraced it in this extension. 
He keeps his view of it to the dark and primitive period of 
humanity. “I persist then,” he concludes in the preface to 
the new edition, “after ten years’ additional study, in regarding 
language as formed at a single cast (d’un seul coup), and as if 
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issued instantaneously from the genius of each race.”' But as 
the races were, in turn, according to the author, produced in the 
same manner and at distinct points of the earth’s surface, there is 
evidently no provision for progression from race to race. And 
then, beside, the special form is fixed in each “as in a frost.” 
“ Kach tongue,” says M. Renan, “is imprisoned (emprisonnée) 
once for all in its grammar.”? This is doubtless a convenient mode 
of solving all difficulties : but it is the natural one of mere analysis. 

Yet the idea of race is an advance in the science ; it is only the 
empirical conception that is at fault. This the author will con- 
firm by another incoherence. At the outset he anticipates a 
current French objection which discountenances all attempts to 
resolve languages to unity, on the ground that natural science 
no longer seeks to account for species. On this abstinence, which 
the savans would erect into a law and virtue, he well remarks 
that it is owing, although unconsciously, yet really, “to timidity 
of method, want of regular experimentation, and the lack of 
philosophic spirit in the bulk of the naturalists.” But he urges 
that at all events it has no bearing upon language. The living 
species of plants and animals present, he argues, within record 
scarcely anything of history, of progress, of “becoming ;” the 
analogy of language is not then with the “fixed species, but with 
the individual in its perpetual development.”* Now it is plain 
that these positions, both the special and the general, could 
scarcely have been blended, in the mind of the author, with his 
perpetual imprisonment of language in its grammar, and his per- 
emptory separation of the different grammars through the races. 
Syntax only, in its functioning, might possibly be likened to the 
fluxion of decay and renovation in the animal frame. And it was 
probably this vague similitude that passed the fallacy upon the 
author—the fallacy of reasoning even doubly & rebours. 

In his theory of the progress, thus effectually denied to lan- 
guage, M. Renan has, he tells us, the authority of the great 
Grimm, the philological patriarch of Indo-Germanism. We 
accord him the full benefit, but shall examine none the less. 
Grimm, it seems, delivers, in a recent publication, that the prim- 
ary stage of language was the monosyllabic, the secondary form 
what is called the synthetic, the third and final stage the analytic 
and modern state. M. Renan accepts the two latter, but not the 
first ; which seems to be already a fundamental difference. Nor 
is his effort to explain it away at all successful. He pleads that 
the Chinese, assigned as type of the earliest stage, is, in the first 
place, not so monosyllabic as is thought ; and then, so far as really 
so, that it is a specialty of race. But feeling this a virtual abdi- 
cation of science in language, he adduces a new objection, as if 
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to cover his retreat. The lowest savages, the Hottentots, have 
pluri-syllabic languages; but surely, says he, these people are 
not superior to the Chinese, in either philologic exigence or mental 
development. ‘The affirmation is true; the defect is in the argu- 
ment, or the prevailing notion of monosyllabism. But the 
conclusion of M. Renan goes all the more perplexingly to 
place without the pale of the languages of man the very form 
which is known historically as most ancient and most extended, 
and which should be, from either circumstance, presumed the 
fundamental. Why, indeed, should not the Mongol be regarded 
as the rule, and all the more restricted idioms as rather the ex- 
ceptions, if there be truth in the inductive and democratic test 
of number ? 

The second stage of Grimm is, then, the first of M. Renan, 
and is by both denominated, strangely enough, “synthetic.” 
This arrangement betrays, through the mere logical nomenclature, 
an ominous conception of their medium of inquiry. Mr Grimm, 
who held the monosyllabism of the first formation, might be con- 
ceived to take the passage to plurality for a synthesis,—the more 
especially when the indifference to logical gradation is confirmed 
by the supreme position which he assigns analysis : for the analytic 
stage is no formation at all, but rather a deformation in pre- 
paration for synthesis. Still a German has a measure of excuse 
in this particular. Analysis appears the gift and is the glory of 
the nation, and great services and strict necessity combine to 
palliate the oversight. But, while without a like apology, the 
fault is aggravated by the Frenchman. He not only thinks 
analysis the consummative method, and posterior in function in 
the same subject to synthesis ; but, what is grosser than even these, 
he can conceive the latter process as the primary in language, 
against the evidence of common sense. For how could there be 
a synthesis, a putting things together, before the things were 
known in a separate state, or indeed at all? 

The obnoxiousness of this perversion is independent of the 
subject. Though the names were used to designate the correct 
order of the laws of language, the laws of logic or general method 
would still be outraged in their very essence. And we cannot 
forbear calling it a scientific scandal, that such uncouthness 
should continue, at the noon of the nineteenth century, to lend 
the sanction of the French Institute to errors so rudimental. 
Nor is there any rashness in imputing this solidarity. We re- 
member having rarely been mentally so provoked as in reading 
the author’s “ History of the Semitic Languages ;” a work which is 
pervaded, and in its principles perverted, by this preposterous 
conception of the process of synthesis. The naiveté would merit 
no attention in books of common-place. But the history of M. 
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Renan is a work of distinction, for sound criticism, advanced 
views, and independent investigation ; all of which are brought 
incessantly into virtual contradiction, through the faults which 
the present treatise repeats again in its new edition. 

But perhaps the confusion of M. Renan stops with method, 
and that the true order is recognised in language—the applica- 
tion only being of the wrong process, or even of the right one 
with but a wrong name. The question must be fairly examined 
in hisown words. We take the most continuous of his desultory 
statements; for his book is less doctrinal than discussive even here. 

“Another character,” says he, “which we are authorised by 
the progress of comparative philology to assign to the primitive 
languages, as in general to the primary creations of the human 
mind, is synthesis and an exuberance of forms. It is too often 
imagined that simplicity, which relatively to our analytie pro- 
cedures is anterior to complexity, is so likewise in the order of 
time. This is a remnant of the old scholastic habits, and of the 
artificial methods introduced by the logicians into the study of 
psychology. From the fact that judgment, for example, is de- 
composable into ideas, or pure apprehensions devoid of aftirma- 
tion, the ancient logic concluded that pure apprehension was 
anterior in the mind to affirmative judgment. But judgment is, 
on the contrary, the most natural and primitive form of the 
exercise of the understanding; the idea, as understood by the 
logicians, is but a fragment of the total action whereby the mind 
proceeds. Far from starting from analysis, the first act of the 
intelligence is, on the contrary, complex, obscure, synthetic ; all 
is therein huddled and indistinct. Uncultivated men, says Tur- 
got, can do nothing simple: this can be the result but of mental 
refinement.”! The author, then, is positive as to the precedence 
of synthesis, and also that analysis succeeds it universally. 

His premises, however, concede the reverse. The state of 
simplicity is owned to be anterior, with relation to our analysis, 
but not to time, that is to nature. Whence it follows that this 
method would go counter to the course of nature, although the 
author himself ranks it the final form of methodology. But, 
moreover, the distinction is quite unfounded. The author con- 
founds different degrees of analysis. The prior is always simple 
with relation to the subsequent, in the necessary order both of 
nature and knowledge; and for the simplest of all reasons, that 
the subsequent supposes it. M. Renan inverts the order, makes 
the subsequent the condition; that is to say, in plainer terms, 
wraps the whole in its own part. Yet this absurdity, which is 
quite common, might be spared by a simple reasoning. It is 
plain that all the parts may well exist without the whole. These 
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are, therefore, severally simpler in nature. No doubt they may, 
in turn, have each its own parts; and such are what the author 
confounds with parts of the first degree. But the former must 
be always the comparatively simple, and the question is not 
absolute simplicity, but relative. So that, “relatively,” in his 
own words, “ to the order of time as well as of our analytic pro- 
cesses,” where he admits it, it is the simple, not the complex, 
that is constantly anterior. 

To evince it from the terms of his own example, as well as prin- 
ciples, the fact of “judgment’s decomposing into pure apprehen- 
sions” would establish the conclusion that the latter pre-existed, 
and do even pre-exist in every specialactof judgment. There is also 
the obvious reason, that apprehension has but one object, whereas 
judgment must have two, and so come after in the march of mind. 
The brute animals, accordingly, can apprehend, but not judge. 
And if, in fine, the apprehension be a “fragment” of the judg- 
ment, it is because it pre-existed as an element, and prepared it ; 
and, moreover, the fragmentation is the normal work of that 
analysis to which the author himself commits the last perfection- 
ment of language. We are not here defending the “ old logic,” 
or the “ scholastics,” in their notions of apprehension, of judg- 
ment, or analysis; nor even quite rejecting the author’s censure 
upon their errors. The regret is, that he did not give his testi- 
mony more weight, by showing acquaintance with the subject or 
consistency with his reproval. He likewise censures the philo- 
sophy of the 18th century, as proceeding on the notion that mind 
was perfect from the first ; or at least acted with the famous deli- 
beration of the social compact. But even Rousseau pushed no 
further this analytical illusion than in the dogma, that “ civilised 
man is a degraded animal.” M. Renan’s view would make him 
a degraded man. 

So is it also of the “ old logic,” with which it is too evident that 
M. Renan’s avowed contempt has scarcely suffered him to make 
acquaintance. It would have taught him, from the pages of even 
its founder Aristotle, that to be predicated of a thing, and to be 
contained in tt, are not equivalent expressions, but as opposite as 
the poles. Yet the confusion of these complete contraries is the 
foundation of his “ Synthesis.” Even the Idealogues themselves, 
from whom he seems to judge of logic, would have hinted the 
correction, through their type de Stutt de Tracy, in the shape of 
a distinction between “extension” and “comprehension.” It 
must, however, not be thought that M. Renan is here alone. 
This radical inversion of the order of all method may be said to 
be universal in the writers of his country. And as for our own 
logicians, if they seem to be exempt from it, we fear it is but 
blissful ignorance of all order in the subject. We are, in fact, 
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precisely in that stage of simplicity which M. Renan thinks 
“complexity,” though he explains it to mean confusion. For 
he sees not (to return to the question) that confusion ignores 
diversity, excludes synthesis, perceives things different as similar ; 
—not, as synthesis does, combines them through their aspects of 
difference ; and, finally, forgets that the law maxim holds in 
logic : de non apparentibus et non existentibus ratio est eadem. 

Let us briefly try to dissipate this logical confusion, as far at 
least as bearing on the origin and march of language. 

The first formation in language, as in all art and science, pro- 
ceeds upon the simplest view of things—their similarity. Also, 
necessarily, upon the exterior—the phenomena. Nothing could 
be known, or even thought, of the interior; and, consequently, 
no possible provision of names for it. Moreover, the simplicity 
was really objective as well as subjective, as has been incidentally 
explained in the foregoing criticism. With nature, too, the first 
in order of creation is the outside: organic being is all evolved 
from the interior of a close cell ; and even in the inorganic the 
priority is still more obvious; for aggregation round a centre, 
though opposite in direction, is still exterior at every step, and 
therefore relatively so throughout. The course of mind is thus 
in concord, as it ought to be, with nature. But aggregation in 
either order is not synthesis, and still less analysis. It is simply 
induction, which M. Renan does not evenname. He quite omits, 
in a treatise on the origin of language, the very process by which, 
confessedly, the verbal elements themselves were formed ; for 
every general appellative is known so long back as Adam Smith, 
—to whom the author refers, however,—to be a result of pure 
induction. But with the savans and empirical logicians of the 
day, induction is exalted, through the sympathy above suggested, 
into the sum and substance of mature scientific method, and 
synthesis, which comes naturally later to be comprehended, is 
spontaneously thrown back to mental infancy to fill the void. 

The aggregations of induction, in expression as in knowledge, 
were, as resting on the obvious, the coarse, and superficial, exposed 
to take, at first especially, things heterogeneous asthe same. So 
confirmed is this necessity, that even philosophers of our day (for 
example, M. Renan) continue to repeat it. “The lowest exer- 
cise of the intelligence,” says this writer, “ implies (implique) the 
most elevated conceptions; and language also, in its simplest 
state, supposed its most transcendent categories.” That is, 
in other words, to say sensation presupposes and involves science ; 
or, in short, with Xenophanes, that all things are in each. ‘The 
fallacy is recognised as that above exposed. Sensation and sound 
may be the germs of science and language,—or rather, only the 
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mere material,—whereas the form is here everything. But, as 
the analytic spirit, like electricity, is prone to points, and cannot 
take in abstract form, it mistakes matter for the sole reality. 
The image of the germ may, however, best illustrate. M. 
Renan would aver, and somewhere does in fact in terms, that 
the acorn implies and presupposes the oak. Yes, undoubtedly ; 
but what oak? The author means the oak which it may possibly 
produce. But that would be plainly absurd. By the terms of 
the question, the seed has yet produced no oak. How, then, 
could that which has not, and never had, existence, be a support 
or a prerequisite of that which does exist? Beside, the acorn can 
never yield an oak of itself. It is but one, although the principal, 
of a multitude of requisites, and which have been accumulating 
since the origin of things. To place the plant in the seed is to 
place the whole in its part. The acorn no more (except in point 
of degree, which is nothing to the argument) can have contained 
the oak, than did the soil, the sun, the climate, the absence of a 
thousand accidents, and, above all, the lapse of time, so essential 
to its growth. But, through their number as well as amplitude, 
these things escape the eye of analysis, which fastens on the most 
direct and apprehensible of the concurrents : to retort the mot of 
Turgot above cited by the author, it is simple by omission, as the 
vulgar is by inclusion. How the speculative intellect can still 
incur this oversight, may also be suggested by the image in 
another aspect. Ifthe acorn does not imply the oak it may pro- 
duce, it does imply the oak by which it has been produced, though 
even still but to the mind which is aware of their connection. 
And, as the analytic ages know the vegetable genesis, they suffer 
the analogy to pass upon them, in things less palpable,—the oak 
a parte ante for the oak & parte post. But in the progress of 
language, as originally in even the vegetable, there has been a 
point of time when men knew nothing of such genesis. They en- 
countered an acorn, a simple phenomenon, without a thought or 
care of whence it came or what it generates. They gave it a name, 
from the impression it produced ; which name, on meeting other 
acorns, or objects at all like it, they applied to them spontaneously, 
by the process of induction. Thus far, to them, the acorn could 
imply nothing but what they saw. But when they found it fit 
for food, they soon pursued it to its source, and gave particular 
attention to the special trees producing it. It was but now that 
human selfishness could not have failed to fancy that the acorn 
“implied” the pre-existence of the oak, the latter being created 
expressly to support it, by the manitou, the dryad, or other guar- 
dian of the tribe. This is just the point of view of M. Renan in 
linguistic, and of the learned in general in the philosophy of 
method. The primitive man proceeds to name the trunk, the 
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limbs, the branches, foliage,—all with an instinctive reference to 
either the acorn or his use of it ; and when he after comes to de- 
signate those particular objects, the names are planted, in in- 
verse order, in the acorn, as key or root. This is, therefore, the 
analytic and the second stage of language; which is thus, perhaps, 
unfolded incidentally from our image as effectually as if pre- 
sented with dogmatical formality. 

To continue, then, this singular exemplar to the issue, the pre- 
ceding stage of language left, as has been seen, the framers with 
a notion of the acorn as grounded on the tree; but for the tree 
itself they could as yet conceive no source but their personified 
reflection of the service which it rendered them. They would, 
consequently, long consider the continuance of the fruit as being 
attached to the duration of the particular oaks; and, when this 
generation was observed to decay, could think of supplying it 
but by prayer to their divinities. At last it would be noticed, in 
the process of accidents, that acorns deposited or dropped into the 
earth had reproduced the like trees, and these trees, again, the 
fruit. Here, then, was another and a supreme revolution in the 
economy, the ideas, and so the language, of our supposed savages : 
we say supposed, for the design is not to trace a real history, 
but to explain by an hypothesis, which, to be useful, must be 
kept simple. There was here, then, a vast enlargement of the 
primitive intelligence. Instead of eating all the acorns, there 
was forbearance to save the seed ; instead of praying to the divi- 
nities to reproduce the trees by miracle, there was the providence 
to plant the seed, and the patience to await the fruit; and the 
planting could, moreover, be transported to chosen places, instead 
of clinging to the trees wherever nature chanced to offer them. 
But all this liberty, this continuity, this locomotion, this flexibility, 
must also work itself into the language in the guise of a new 
structure. Instead of signifying by aggregation, as when the 
acorns alone were known; or, on the contrary, by insertion into the 
body of the name acorn, as when the tree to which it led, with 
all its parts, came to be designated ; the names will now be shaped 
to signify by combination of both tree and fruit, through the rela- 
tion of generation, not by either of the physical factors. This 
leading principle of seed-sowing, with all the various adaptations 
to persons, to gradations, to localities, to times, gives to the lan- 
guage, when transfused into its structure, the third formation, 
and the strictest title possible to be denominated the synthetic. 

Such are, typically, the three sole and successive transforma- 
tions in the history of language. From the individual acorn, 
through the multifarious oak, to the conception of an indefinite 
succession of oaks and acorns—such is, in the simplest imagery, 
the whole method of science and nature. The rudest savages, who 
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lived from hand to mouth on the actual fruit, are like induction 
that proceeds but on the present and the positive. The exploration 
of the tree, from which the fruit is found to spring, and the sup- 
position of a divinity who is to continue or reproduce it, are the 
process of analysis which, through the fulcrum of hypothesis, 
reacts indeed upon the past, but for the present and the personal. 
The observation that the fruit, combined with certain known 
conditions, may produce anew the tree, and fruit in multiplied 
progression, is the rational or scientific process called synthesis, 
which recasts the past and present in the mould of the future. 
And the proof of the finality of this procedure is, that there alone 
the mind attains the proper point of view of nature; for nature, 
through her whole economy, rebukes the selfishness of man, 
by making nothing for its own sake, but each for all and for 
futurity. 

Having fixed, it may be hoped, the true series of method, by 
whose by-play the philologers and the logicians seem so baffled, 
we may now proceed to seek it in the origin of language. We 
cannot be expected to apply the views in form. ‘The task would 
be the full classification of all languages; whereas the purpose 
here is to supply the proper means whereby to judge the latest 
essays, and perchance to guide the future. This is sufficiently 
answered in restricting the application to the fundamental forms, 
alone as yet observed, and which, on all hands, are admitted as 
exhaustive of the subject, the dissensions turning only on the 
order and identity. ‘They are, with due conformity already in 
point of number,—1. monosyllabism ; 2. agglutination; and, 3. 
inflexion. 

These famous forms are defined the least imperfectly by Bopp, 
whose attestation is the more valuable, that he is quite without a 
theory. This philologer divides all languages into three classes : 
—* 1st, Those of monosyllabic roots, without organism, and func- 
tioning grammatically by mere position or aggregation ; 2d, lan- 
guages with monosyllabic roots which are capable of combina- 
tion, and obtain their organisation and grammar nearly in this 
way alone ; 3d, languages with dissyllabic verbal roots, and three 
necessary consonants as single supporters of the fundamental 
meaning.”' ‘To the first he apportions the Chinese and kindred 
dialects. The second is the Sanscrit and other languages of in- 
flexion ; a position which shows that no attention was paid to 
order, since this form is on all hands ranked above the agelu- 
tinated : or, more probably, the writer was perplexed by the 
fact of the progression to two syllables, in the agglutinative root, 
from only one, which he erroneously assigned the Sanscrit, with 
the Chinese. His third class is then the Semitic, of which the 
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Hebrew is the type. Let us now proceed to see if the principles 
above established do not shed upon this subject, down into the 
mystic roots, the light at once of rectification and of general 
rationality. 

The monosyllabic form is our inductive stage, attained in the 
Chinese to the highest measure of generality. The process is the 
same in the language as the method. The three to four hundred 
roots are a sort of “universals,” resulting quite spontaneously 
from a siftage of ages and the governmental unity of an extensive 
empire : whence the notion that the Chinese language is a fabri- 
cation of the Mandarines. The 214 keys, or, as the natives call 
them, eyes, are a further extension of the generalisation. Those 
uniformities of simple sound remained sufficient to denote the 
similarities of physical and outside appearances, —induction never 
looking bey ond surfaces or individuals. 'The grammatical ex- 
pression is obtained by intonations meant to designate the main 
relative positions of the object, and aggregated on ‘the root above, 
below, behind, before, which make in 1 all, “with the simple sound, 
the “ fine accents” of the Chinese vocables.? The process becomes 
palpable to sense in the written characters, of which the structure 
1s too puerile to be fathomed by the learned. It is, we see, the 
rude exogenous formation of the chrystal—the grouping of in- 
duction about the insulated facts called laws ; in short, the only 
expedient by which our primitive men could have expressed the 
known relations of their acorns to each other. Thus the Chinese 
is, as Bopp says, devoid of organism, with its consonantal nucleus 
amid a group of vowels or accents ; its composition is merely sub- 
jective, its grammar a sort of chant. It is, in fine, the corpuscular 
or chrystalline stage of language. 

The second class is not the Sanscrit, but the Semitic division. 
This is proved by its normal contrariety to the first; for the 
affinity of extremes is not confined to a casual “ meeting,” but 
extends to a constant sequence and a necessary generation ; and 
so what passes for a paradox among the metaphy: sicians is one of 
the most fundamental laws of mind and nature. Thus, while 
the Chinese roots are modified by aggregation or exteriorly, the 
Semitic are modified interiorly, endogenously. This is what is 
well described by Bopp himself, as “an astonishing capacity of 
indicating the secondary ideas of grammar by the mere internal 
moulding of the root.”* This root has two syllables, while the 
Chinese has but one. It is based upon consonants, as the Chinese 
upon vowels or accents; for the veritable hinge of the Chinese 
word and language is the element called “ phonetic,” not the 
“radicals,” as is imagined; and the proof is, that the radicals 
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themselves become “ phonetics,” whereupon they drop the adven- 
titious character of keys. On the contrary, the words in the 
Semitic tongues turn all no less predominantly on the consonants. 
So true is this, that they have never thought of writing the 
vowels at all; while the Chinese in reality has figured vowels 
alone. The explanation of all this has been exposed by our 
simple apologue of the acorn and the oak, and called induction 
and analysis. The consonants articulate or analyse the voice but 
to express a like action of the mind upon the objects. Hence 
they duly mark the advent of the second stage of language— 
the passage of the intellect from the whole to the parts, from the 
exterior to the interior, from the object to the name. For the 
mind was yet too feeble to push analysis into the real; it must 
stop short with the name, which is employed as a sort of proxy, 
and put through all the variations now discerned in the thing. 
It is the savages inserting, for connection, in the word acorn, 
their designations of the multitudinous articulations of the oak, 
until at last the root is frittered into the fluctuating mass. 
Hence the differential character of the Semitic dialects—their 
deficiency in syntax, their disorderly composition, the crawling, 
cloddish materiality observable in the roots. So with even the 
very excellence of “richness” assigned the Arabic, but which 
has really an exact image in the shifting sands of its native 
deserts. The confirmatory explanations might be multiplied in- 
definitely—one of the most obvious being the source of the 
literal alphabet. It would be curious to compare also the com- 
ments of philologers. M. Renan remarks, for instance, that the 
Semitic languages can scarce be said to have a root at all, in the 
sense of fixity. But Bopp himself has a piece of reasoning which 
will exemplify the class. “The Semitic root (says he) is unpro- 
nounceable, because, in giving it vowels, one advance is made to 
a special grammatical form, and it has then no longer the simple 
peculiarity of a root raised above allgrammar.”' Thus the essence 
of the Semitic root consists in unpronounceability! A greater 
absurdity could not be well imagined, the efficacy and origin of 
all roots being in their sound. Those in question are not sounded, 
“because,” as viewed by the philologers, they are but fragments 
of the root, or rather its skeleton or casing. They must receive 
their complete form as well as voice from the suppressed vowels. 
Nor will they thus be raised from proper roots into grammar. 
The three consonants imply only the insertion of two vowels, and 
thus the restoration of the primitive dissyllable, which Bopp him- 
self assigned to be the form of the Semitic radix. We can now 
add, that this duality is a final confirmation of the rank assigned 
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these languages as second in the series. In all progression, each 
higher term must repeat the lower essentially. And so the 
Semitic root is found not only dissyllabic, but the syllables con- 
sist of an equivalent to the Chinese—that is to say, an objective 
or substantive element, and, secondly, the special contribution 
of the race, which is the element of difference and personality 
named pronominal. 

In fine, the languages of inflexion can, according to the law 
just stated, scarcely claim the supreme place, if there be truth in 
Bopp’s definition. But his description of the root as being here 
also monosyllabic, in which he is followed by M. Renan, is utterly 
erroneous. ‘The most compendious way to prove it is by his own 
admission. The Sanscrit,” says he, “ has two classes of roots : 
one including verbs and nouns (adjective and substantive), and 
called ‘verbal’ roots; the other the ‘ pronominal’ roots, which 
comprise all the particles.” Now, here are quite expressly three 
classes of roots, not two: there is no reason for amalgamating 
substantives with verbs, any more than for identifying either with 
the pronouns. But more than this, they are not classes of inde- 
pendent roots, but parts or joints of a single root in the condition 
of inflexion: for the root, which gives the character, could not 
have remained simple while its verbal emanation was progressing 
in complexity. These roots, accordingly, respond to repetition 
of the two subforms—the substantive of the Chinese and the pro- 
nominal of the Semites—with the verbal, which is the third and 
medial link of flexibility. Compare with this the vague and 
vacillating language of Bopp, who speaks of the Sanscrit class as 
“ having its monosyllabic root as a circumscribed centre, which 
is almost unalterable, and which surrounds itself with foreign 
syllables whose origin we must investigate, and whose destination 
is to express the secondary ideas of grammar which the root itself 
cannot express.”” No, we need not investigate anew these 
“ foreion syllables,” if we commence the study of the subject at 
the right end; and, moreover, the very syllables which the author 
supposes foreign, are no other than the eminently native portion 
of the root. What has been hitherto regarded as the root in 
these languages, is the normal repetition of the two anterior forms; 
the consonant and vowel, of which at least it must consist, are 
the Semitic and Chinese roots, which were respectively confined 
to one of them; the basis of the flexion, which is fancied to be 
“foreign,” is the special contribution of the Sanscrit formation. 
Thus, in am-o, to love, the a would be Chinese, the m Semitic, 
while the o is the peculiarly inflexive, as the supreme element. 
But, as this element is representative of an abstract relation be- 
tween the concrete objects of the first and second roots, it must 
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compose with these a vital or inseparable unity, as no relation can 
exist save with the presence of its subject terms. This may suf- 
fice to unveil the complication of monstrosities that still beset 
these mere rudiments in the hands of the philologers. They are, 
however, not unaware of this distinction of the Sanscrit radicals. 
M. Renan, following also, no doubt, his German sources, remarks 
that, while the Semitic roots are all of the earth, earthy, and the 
Chinese are he does not well know what, but at least not abstract, 
the Sanscrit roots are all, on the contrary, “ metaphysical.” But, 
instead of seeing or searching in this singular phenomenon a 
result of progression and a character of organisation, he finds it 
but a proof of the pre-eminence of the “ Arrian race,”—the said 
race being, for aught he questions, produced directly by Para- 
Brahma. <A mark of excellence no doubt it is, but not exactly 
an effect of it : its relation to the race was not causation, but con- 
comitance. The race resulted from a parallel progression with 
the roots, the two being parts of the same organic development of 
history. And hence the regularity of the radical march as now 
retraced, which was, in even the “ metaphysical” formation, quite 
mechanical, or absolutely destitute of individual consciousness. 
Hence, moreover, a thousand other things; and, among them, a 
suggestion to our friends, the philologers, to moderate their self- 
importance ; for it seems plain that, while they fancy they hold 
the sole clew to history in the torn and tangled cobweb of their 
“comparative” vocabularies, it is history, on the contrary, or its 
philosophy, when it shall have one, that may furnish them the 
leading-strings which they seem still in need of. But we were 
pointing out the third term of the series of the method, the syn- 
thetic operation, in the languages of inflexion. To consummate 
the proof, we beg once more to refer to the homely illustration 
of the acorn and the oak. All the characters evolved from this 
progression in its third stage—the comprehension of both the 
objects through the notion of generation, the adaptation of this 
conception to the external co-conditions, the advance from the 
material individuals to the abstract species—all this will, we 
engage, be found to coincide exactly with the language of com- 
position of inflexion, of polarity. 

The three formations of general language might, for more 
compendious reference, be summed up as expounded in the fol- 
lowing or some like terms :—The first might be named Ideo- 
graphic, as it already sometimes is; but not as bearing on ideas, 
but as denoting the direct objects. The second would be Epo- 
graphic, as bearing not on things, but names, and imparting to the 
vagueness of the first and vowel nomenclature, articulation of 
the sound and determination of the sense. The third stage, as 
representing neither persons nor things, neither pronouns nor 
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nouns, neither consonants nor vowels, but the relations between 
them, may, from this fully verbal character, be named the Logo- 
graphic. 

The three formations above unfolded, from the Chinese to the 
Sanscrit, were expended in shaping sounds into the form called 
the word, the verb. It was only from this supreme form that the 
copula first germinated, as the basis of the flexions which give 
the latter tongue its character, and afterwards dropt off to form 
the germ of the sentence. Accordingly, the Sanscrit first attained 
the complete sentence. The conception of this triple combina- 
tion in its simplest grade was never reached by even the Hebrews, 
not to speak of the Chinese. The general reader may find the 
proof by merely looking into his Bible, where he will see the 
verb-substantive, the root of the sentence, printed throughout in 
italics, as supplied by the translation : the agglutinated pro- 
nouns were the verb to be of the Semites. But, beyond these 
three stages, which are all of them ideographic, in proportion to 
the whole development, as the Chinese is within their system, the 
philologers, it is notorious, do not extend their views of language. 
And this might be but proper, if they kept to the division. The 
analogous elaboration of the words into sentences would constitute 
the history of grammar and of rhetoric. And, in fine, to the 


logicians would belong the supreme stage, or the progression of 


language in composition and style: an art which remains still in 
a condition parallel to the mere infancy of the Mongols or the 
Semites in the grammar. 

But this apportionment of labour is not kept to by philologers. 
They allow themselves to stray into the terra incognita. In all 
the divisions, as well French as Germanic, the third member, 
which is properly enough named analytic, and exemplified in the 
production of the modern dialects from the Latin, belongs really 
to the second or rhetorical department. It consisted in symbo- 
lising the vocabulary of inflexion, which continued ideographic 
more or less to the last, and in returning to the forms of the 
Semites and the Chinese, but upon the enlarged basis of the words, 
instead of syllables. Hence the agency conceded to the vulgar, 
in this great reform, by the savans, moved alone, no doubt, by 
habitual humility. The observation explains also those analogies 
so often noted between our own language, which goes the deepest 
in this denudation, and the inductive or juxtapositive combinations 
of the Chinese. According to Bazin, who is a competent autho- 
rity, the Koua-hoa, or general dialect, has fewer monosyllables than 
the English. And if we further note that most of our polysyllables 
are foreign, and, on the other hand, that all the monosyllables 
are Saxon, it will be conceived that this idiom might well be 
termed monesyllabic. But there would be no end of explanations 
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of this kind ; and the point we were to show was the confusion, 
by the philologers, of two plans of division, two periods of pro- 
gression, much as if they were to range as upon the same level 
the English monosyllables and those of the Chinese. 

In fine, the vagaries within their proper district seem now as 
monstrous. M. Renan, as we saw, excludes entirely the Chinese 
stage, explaining it in the spirit of the Jusus nature. The second, 
called “agglutinate,” and which is properly the analytic, he 
amalgamates, though covertly, with the synthetic form. And 
this he completes all by transferring to the primitive place. He 
makes our savages sow the acorn and calculate the harvest, before 
they knew the oak or had tasted of the fruit. But as he will, we 
love to flatter ourselves, do so no more, we close with foiling the 
blunt correction with the sanction of an authority from whom 
he, as academician, need not blush to take a lesson. 

This authority, in speaking of the grammatical properties that 
mark the diversities of dialect observes, that at first they existed 
in a mixture which might be taken for unity, but which was but 
confusion ; whereupon he philosophises as follows :— The hu- 
man mind begins by syncretism : all is wrapt in its first creations; 
but all is there unconsciously, because without a separate exist- 
ence of the parts. It is but at the second stage of intellectual 
development that the individualities [7.e. of part, not of whole] 
begin to take a distinct outline, and this, it must be owned, at 
the expense of wnity, of which the primary stage presented at least 
some appearance. ‘Then it is multiplicity, division, that predomi- 
nates, until deliberate synthesis comes to seize the sundered ele- 
ments, that, from existing apart, have obtained consciousness of 
themselves, and assimilates them all anew into a unity of a higher 
order. Ina word, confused and simultaneous existence of dia- 
lectical varieties, isolate and independent existence of dialects, 
fusion of these various dialects into a more extensive unity,— 
such are the three degrees which correspond in the march of 
languages to the three phases of all development, individual or 
collective.” But who then is the author of this admirable sum- 
mary of what we have been urging in remonstrance to M. Renan ? 
for the march of which he speaks must be the same in words as 
dialects, not alone because the subject is at bottom here the same, 
but also because predicated truly of all development. This author 
is no other than M. Renan himself, and in the very work of 
which the doctrines are examined. The text is subjoined, to 
leave no doubt of the translation. 


_' L’esprit humain débute par le syncrétism. Tout est dans ses premitres crea- 
tions, mais tout y est comme n’y étant pas, parce que tout y est sans existence 
separée des parties. Ce n’est qu’au second degré du developpement intellectuel 
que les individualités commencent & se dessiner avec netteté, et cela, il faut 
lavouer, aux dépens de l’unité, dont I’état primitif offrit au moins quelque ap- 
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For this crowning incongruity, however broad and vital, the 
reader was prepared by the outset of the article. The book of 
M. Renan is utterly without logic, and is rescued from mere 
commonplace but by the quality of the doctrines. These are 
new in a few instances ; in many, they are sound ; in all, they are 
sage, or shun extremes in even truth—a virtue of the first order 
in a writer with the French. The principal innovation is the 
notion of race. “It is,” says he, “in the diversity of races that we 
must seek the most efficacious causes of the diversity of idioms. 
The spirit of each people and its language are in the most intimate 
connection: the spirit shapes the language, and the language 
gives in turn a mould and limit to the intellect.”* But of the 
theory or organisation, so to call it, of this idea, such as was par- 
tially exemplified above in three of those races, he seems to have 
attained to no definite conception. He uses it for little more than 
as metaphysicians do their entities, to ease him of his difficulties 
and dispense with compact reasoning. This assumption, that 
the point is settled when once referred to race, may be a cause of 
the lak of genuineness and of development in his book. We 
think it also of use to add, that this has something of nationality. 
The French, especially in philology, do not explore originally : 
they await until the Germans have quarried the materials, borne 
the roughest of the labour, and risked the ridicule of failure ; and 
then, with that cowp dail which gains in breadth what it lacks in 
depth, they seize the ore amid the rubbish, and work it up by means 
of method. But even in the method M. Renan has failed. 

This philologico-comparative consideration of language is re- 
presented in our rubric by the book of Mr Muller. This learned 

erson, though apparently become our fellow-subject, may yet 
* taken as an organ of his native country in the premises, and 
that country holds undoubtedly the lead in this department. 
Indeed the Oxford professor seems herein a plenipotentiary from 
professorial Germany to the English world of letters. It is only 
the complacency of the diplomatic character that can explain 
some deviations from the habits of his principals, in adaptation to 
what is thought to be our national proclivities. Thus he links 
a universal classification of languages to the practical occasion of 
the late Crimean war, and the utility of learning one or two of 
the Eastern dialects. And again, in his main series, he assigns 
parence. Alors, c’est la multiplicité, la division qui domine, jusqu’ & ce que la 
synthése réfléchie vienne ressaisir les elements isolés, qui, ayant vecu Apart, 
ont désormais la conscience d’eux mémes, et les assimile de nouveau dans une 
unite supérieure. En un mot, existence confuse et simultanée des varietés dia- 
lectiques, existence isolée et independante des dialectes, fusion de ses variétés 
dans une unité plus étendue—tels sont les trois degrés qui correspondent, dans 
la marche des langues, aux trois phases de tout développement soit individuel, 
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a pious precedence to the Semitic class of languages, containing 
the Hebrew. It should therefore not be fancied, from the former 
of these particulars, that the book of Mr Muller is a mere livre 
de circonstance ; nor, from his further perversion of the philologic 
series, that he fails to represent his German masters, Bopp and 
Grimm. So that we safely may accept him as at least typical 
on the subject. 

Mr Max Muller, then, divides all human languages into three 
families, determined as follows :—1. The Semitic, with the well- 
known kindred tongues; 2. The “ Arrian,” or Indo-European 
stock; 3. The Turanian, in the term of the author, and which 
appears a sort of lumber-room where all the rest are huddled 
negatively ;—or not all, but those alone of Northern Asia; for 
he omits the American idioms, and, like M. Renan, the Chinese. 
A commodious way of classing universally, undoubtedly. But, 
beside skipping thus the fundamental term of the series, he inter- 
verts the others with a disorder that might seem studied. The 
second, in the natural order, is shifted back to the first place ; or 
rather forward, for this is probably the author’s view of the pro- 
cession. The third and supreme term is degraded into the 
second ; though possibly, as middle, on the notion of the place of 
honour. And the lowest is transported into the third degree. 

This will indicate, we dare expect, to the readers of the fore- 
going pages an unpromising condition of comparative philology. 
The same principles that expose the disorder of the series would 
also teach, if we had space, how to dispose of the omissions. Our 
three terms are the two extremes and mean proportional of a 
progression which, in language as in nature, has no break or 
limitation, and which therefore is reducible, upon this principle, 
and this alone, by an exhaustive subdivision, to the true classi- 
fication. ‘Thus, we may conceive each term of the fundamental 
series as having an ascending and a descending side, which would 
take in respectively,and in their proper graduation, the languages 
more like it than to either of the others. In this way the Indo- 
European division would sweep the most of Europe and Lower 
and Central Asia; the Semitic would gather in the whole 
African Continent, as it one day infallibly will; and the so- 
called Turanian, with the American-Indian dialects, would range 
on either side of their main form, the Chinese. But the business 
for the present is to criticise, not classify ; to show the defects of 
our author, and not to supply them. ‘They are, we see, a crab- 
wise advance upon Grimm and Bopp. Or, ifit should be pleaded 
that no series was intended, the excuse would be assuredly an 
agoravation of the fault. 

Another oracle of the same subject, the famous Frederick 
Schlegel, found, still further, but two classes—the Sanscritic and 
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Semitic, and inverted the radical characters assigned them by his 
countrymen. In the presence of these continued perversions and 
puerilities, we feel provoked to ask ourselves a formidable ques- 
tion : Is there nothing of delusion, or, as the Yankees would call 
it, “humbug,” in the Indo-Germanism which permits these 
endless vagaries? Our friends the Germans have been left 
hitherto to minister almost alone in these philologic mysteries of 
the primeval world; while the savans of France and England 
stand around them, in the guise of neophytes, receiving their re- 
velations about roots, races, and their ramifications, with all the 
deference, if not even awe, paid to the Brahmins themselves. This 
they wielded to link their race to the antiquities of history, by a 
weakness which is natural, but is no less a weakness. For our 
own part, we protest against this hankering for support: it is a 
feeling for Fins or Negroes, or some other degraded race. We 
hold the Teutonic race, in its place and for its purposes, to be 
superior, not to say to the Hindoos, but even the Greeks. And 
the Germans may rest assured that they would not be more 
respected, could they link us by a paradigm of conjugations to 
Mount Merou, than if they still were deemed the issue of honest 
Hertha and Mannus. It was, however, but too plain that they 
have acted on the opposite sentiment ; and this propension was 
another of the concourse of particulars that forced us to suspect 
the Indo-European dogma. Though our inquiries are but begun, 
we dare throw out a few of the heads, in hope that adepts in this 
lore may aid our necessary lack of detail. 

The first and principal of the tests of this hypothesis is gram- 
mar, which is, echoes M. Renan, “the soul of language.”! But, 
even so, this writer would no doubt himself prefer, as a test of 
kindred races, the body to the soul. The vocabulary has the like 
advantage above the grammar. Nor is it merely the incidental 
one of greater tangibility ; the difference is also objective, and 
deep in the scheme of nature. As a proof of derivation, either 
order must be valid in proportion to its measure of exposure 
to disturbance. But the vocabulary was the portion found in 
contact with the earth, this great diversifying principle of all 
things human, and man himself. A coincidence in this depart- 
ment, at distant regions of the globe, is therefore probatory, in 
proportion, of an actual transmission. On the contrary, the 
grammar is a product of the human factor, independent, at least 
directly, of the physical environment, and sharing in the tendency 
to common uniformity attested by the history of all civilisation. 
But resemblances, thus liable to be organic necessities, must, by 
themselves, be scarce of any inferential value. And this is true 
not alone of the forms of the grammar, but also of its matter, and 
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even of other vocables, proportionably as their origin was organic 
or personal. 

Now this is eminently the description of the elements of in- 
flexion, upon which is rested chiefly the affinity in question: 
they are bodily composed of the personal pronouns, and of the 
three forms of the verb substantive, which is a product still more 
organic, and first appeared, we saw, in this ciass. The endless 
pages of mystic paradigms may impose upon the vulgar ; but, as 
Pritchard himself avows, after having rehearsed the display, “a 
few elements are the foundation of them ail.”? It is right, per- 
laps, to add, that he ventures this piece of candour only on occa- 
sion of the Celtic languages. Now, between particles of this 
nature, so limited too in number and so simple in structure, a 
concurrence was almost necessary. And accordingly we find 
that, even in the Chinese, the root sound, which is employed in 
the languages of inflexion to form the first of the personal pro- 
nouns, is the most multiplied of all the keys in that outlandish 
idiom : it is the “ eye” to no fewer than 43 phonetic classes, and 
has 1165 characters at its service! Here is a deep glimpse into 
the origin of the pronouns, and a proof of the general position, 
in right inductive form. We may add, that the American lan- 
guages from North to South agree in grammar, while the lexology 
divides them trenchantly into several hundreds. But the latter, 
being the foremost in the order of nature, must have also been 
first to show, if it existed, a derivation. 

The position applies also to another class of particles, which 
figure as a main standard in this question, we mean the numerals, 
These belong, as Bopp himself has well suggested, to the pro- 
nouns. They are, moreover, the most generalised, the most 
symbolised of the class, as being affected to the scientific law of 
number—of which, as all men concur in notion, there is no 
wonder they should, in naming ; and, accordingly, the similarity 
is observed here to be most complete. Nay, more than this, the 
Chinese counted, and even registered, with knotted cords, upon 
exactly the same principle as the guipos of the Peruvians. Even 
those vocables of the physical or substantive formation which 
alone, if we mistake not, have been tested systematically, follow 
closest on the pronouns in this category of inconclusiveness. The 
family relations are next-door neighbours to the personal. Yet 
the names of those relations are precisely the group of words 
which the philologers have chosen, we can now conceive how 
naturally, and parade with that solidity of logic which distin- 
guishes them, as composing the very trunk of the Indo-European 
pedigree. Mr Muller, on repeating them of late with variations, 
on the merits of which M. Renan becomes idyllically rapturous, 
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makes accordingly, by way of clenching them, the following 
naive explanation :—“ In fact, all these relations expressed by 
father and mother, son and daughter, sister and brother, are fixed, 
we should say, by the laws of nature.” Therefore the resem- 
blance in naming them was the more necessary, and the fact of 
a coincidence less probatory of derivation. Why, in sooth, since 
dogs bark, sheep bleat, frogs croak, horses neigh, the very same 
upon the Ganges and the Rhine, and so with other animals, 
whose transportation is out of question, why should the human 
voice not likewise have concurred as independently in its expres- 
sion of the like fundamental feelings and wants ? 

Furthermore, to help out the resemblances in question, in even 
the grammatical formation of language, and more especially on 
venturing out into its objective body, the Germans have been 
forced upon a notable discovery. This is known in England by 
the title of “ Grimm’s law,” and consists in a permutation, or, if 
you will, a play of letters, whereby almost any word may be 
made germain to any other. We wish there were but space for 
some examples, with the requisite comments. Not, however, 
that the said law, with its machinery of “ nine equations,” is 
without a real foundation in the history of language. We only 
mean that it is exaggerated, and exactly in the manner of all 
hypothesis, all analysis, by being run out into a vicious circle. 
The Germans themselves afford abundant examples ; and the fate 
of Father Kircher comes home, in both ways, to “ Grimm’s 
law.” Accordingly, Mr Latham asks, despondingly, what it is 
good for, on seeing it open the door of Indo-Germanism to the 
Celts ? 

In addition to these various positive occasions of the illusion, 
we may note some negative agencies more influential still. 
When the ingenious Dr Young proposed to find the value of 
these verbal similarities by the doctrine of chances, he doubtless 
meant no more than a joke on the philologers. These, however, 
took it at first for a “law ;” and what is grosser, they confine it 
to the cases of coincidence ; whereas the rule would claim a com- 
prehension of the whole vocabulary. Thus the likenesses are 
paraded, and the discrepancies eluded—the latter being most 
probably as several hundreds to unity, and the reducing the pre- 
tended derivations to the merest accidents. 

But the fountain of the fallacy, or what keeps most the rest in 
play, is the omission to push the scrutiny of even these garbled 
resemblances beyond the mere sound and the most general sig- 
nificance. They should be followed into the quick of organism 
and of history. Here alone lies the secret of the origin and laws 
of language, as summarily indicated in the series above estab- 
? Oxford Essays : Comparative Mythology. 
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lished. Yet so fully is this subterranean region overlooked, that 
Bopp himself begins the work, which is accepted upon all hands 
to this day as the foundation of Indo-Europeanism, by a signifi- 
cant exclusion of just this radical phase of language. Stating 
that he leaves out the roots and meanings, and these “ alone,” he 
will not, for example, “ examine why / means go and not stand, 
or Sta means stand and not go.”* Yet this was in effect to leave 
out the “part of Hamlet.” It was, however, no reproach to this 
laborious and acute scholar. The division which he took was 
then sufficiently herculean: and a writer is fully warranted in 
choosing his own limits, provided only that he declares them, as 
Bopp has honestly done here. Indeed, the emphasis with which 
he does it is additionally creditable, as suggesting that the course 
was neither ignorant nor even voluntary. And that he mea- 
sured his means aright, there ought assuredly be no doubt, if we 
may judge by his occasional excursions across the boundary. 
For example, on the subject of a plurisyllabic root—which to him 
is an exception, but to us the rule, in Sanscrit—and which root 
is written kumar, and signifies “to play,” he proceeds to derive 
from it kumara, a “ boy,”—as if girls, goats, lambs, were not as 
prone to play as boys. He does not see in the root itself a com- 
mon element—a history. Yet the Bible would remind him of 
the Oriental image, where “the mountains skip like rams, and 
the little hills like lambs ;” and philosophy would hint that this 
was something more than rhetoric—that it was literal descrip- 
tion of a physical phenomenon resulting from the glowing atmos- 
phere of a tropical climate, and reflecting its own tremulousness 
in the hills and knolls around, to the solitary and the simple ima- 
gination of a shepherd people. Now the impression of such a 
scene—which could be fancied in even our own day by the poet, 
who sings of hills as shaking “with their mountain mirth”— 
would have received from such a people, who saw it picture their 
flocks at play, a designation which would infallibly become 
generic for this action: infallibly ; for the object, unlike the boy 
of Bopp, was mysterious, magnificent, and sole of its kind. 
Accordingly, we may discern, in its slow, rolling, and lengthened 
structure, a certain imitation of the gamboling of such a land- 
scape. We dare not say the Sanscrit still retains this connota- 
tion. But if the learned professor, having linked the foregoing 
notions, had then but turned round to the Erse at his elbow, he 
would find it in the word cumar (there being no & in the Irish 
alphabet), which is the specific denomination of such a country 
as that described. ‘The meaning is still rendered, in nature’s 
handwriting, in our own Cumber-land, in which the Ler is a cor- 
ruption, and the land an addition. It received the name of 
1 Comp. Grammar. 
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Cumar from the Irish race in Britain; who also gave the Welsh, 
as inhabiting a similar country, the name Cumarice—whence, it 
has been said, the Kymri, by contraction. 

Another illustration of the paramount importance of the ele- 
ment excluded by comparative philologists may be taken from 
Mr Muller, and in the name of his model race. The import of 
the word Arrian appears to be known but from some Eastern 
accounts, which make it “venerable,” “noble.” Mr Muller, 
accordingly, as if content with this, pursues it on through Persia, 
Greece, Germany, to A7viovistus ; but not an inch beyond this 
queer climax of the qualities. He does not see it in the names of 
whole nations farther west, and nations too who once were worthy 
of its veritable meaning. It exists in the word Ib-Z7, the primi- 
tive name of Spain; the portion Jb denoting place in the vague 
or general sense, as the ib-i of the Latin came to do in the spe- 
cific. So in Er-i, which is the primitive and native name of Ire- 
land, and which means the island of the Er, that is to say, the 
heroes. The change of the a into e was quite common. For 
example, the chief town of the noble Caractacus, of which the 
name was Hri-ceann, “ the head-quarters of the Hrians,” was writ- 
ten by the Romans Ari-conium. And this, in fact, appears the 
more conformable to the root. This root has not been furnished, 
as far as we remember, by the ageregate family of the Indo-Ger- 
manic dialects. It is offered by the Erse, in the word ard, high, ex- 
alted. The dis usually suppressed in composition, as in Ar(d)rarat, 
Ar(d)menia, Ar(d)vergne, Ar(d)magh. And that the root is 
here definitive, might perhaps be evinced by the peculiar expan- 
sion of the maxillaries in pronouncing it. 

But the crowning characterisation of our comparative philo- 
logy is the exclusion, until recently, of the group of Celtic lan- 
guages; that is to say, the languages which have been just 
observed to shed their light, even incidentally, into the roots of 
the very Sanscrit. It is truly remarkable, that while the learned 
Germans, to their credit be it spoken, have left unoverhauled 
scarce an idiom, down to even the lowest jargon of a savage 
tribe, from the Indus to the Pyrenees, from the J ews to the Gipsies, 
the general tongue of ancient Europe has been left by them un- 
noticed, 

Mr Muller does not offer an exception to his countrymen, in 
either the neglect or unacquaintance with the Celtic. The latter 
trait is betrayed ludicrously in the Oxford Essay, and might im- 
plicate the University in a suspicion of the like unconsciousness. 
In his comparative paradigms of Indo-Germanic words, had he 
excluded the Erse throughout, the fact would bear another mean- 
ing. But as he has admitted it, in two or three of the forms, into 
polite company by the side of the “ Old Gothic,” there is only one 
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construction to be put upon his leaving the corresponding column 
of the figure blank, in cases of the simplest nature, and where 
the Irish terms not only do exist, but more resemble the type than 
does the Teutonic. For example, the word cow—which in Sanscrit 
is bo, in Greek bous, in Latin bos, in German chuo—is left blank 
in the Erse, where, however, it is bo. So bull, which in the same 
languages is stura, tauros, taurus, stiur, is omitted, though making 
in Irish tarv, the evident root of the classic forms ; while the Ger- 
man runs as manifestly in the Sanscrit line alone. Again, in goat, 
he juxtaposes the two classic forms kapros and caper with the 
Teutonic hafr (which is rather the word heifer), while exclud- 
ing the Erse gabhar. And even to the Sanscrit kurna he finds 
no likeness in the Irish orna. The same equivocal apology is 
also the best that can be found for his dismissing, in the treatise 
before us, the whole family of the Celtic dialects in a few crude 
paragraphs. For it cannot be diplomacy, notwithstanding the 
following : “ Celtic words may be found in German, Sclavonic, 
and even in Latin, but only as foreign words, and their amount 
much smaller than is commonly supposed. <A far larger number 
of Latin and German words have since found their way into the 
modern Celtic dialects; and these have frequently been mistaken 
by Celtic enthusiasts for original words, from which German and 
Latin might in their turn be derived” (p. 87). 

Now this assuredly discovers, among certain other matters, an 
entire unacquaintance with even the genius of the Celtic. There 
does not now exist, except the Chinese alone, an idiom more pure 
of foreign mixture than the old Erse; nor one that has been 
always more averse to admitting any. Even its modern dialects, 
to which the argument is slipt fallaciously, maintain the same 
relative exclusiveness and purity. The Irish has received from 
the medizeval Latin a few denominations of sacraments and cere- 
monies; as it has of coins, measures, and law terms from the 
English: but these were things imposed upon it, not imported 
by its wants, and still hang unassimilated to the texture of the 
language. But in German the proficiency has been, if we mis- 
take not, proportioned to the gentleness and the intelligence of 
the teachers. The learned author may have judged from the 
facility of his native language; in which, altlough he yokes it 
with the Latin on equal terms, he must know that a large pro- 
portion of the dictionary is French Latin. And, by the way, it is 
confirmatory of the trait remarked, that even in France, where 
the Germanic race had ruled for many centuries, they have not 
left in the general body of the language a dozen terms. Fewer 
still in Spanish, where the German Bouterwek is forced to prove 
the nation Gothic from its guttural accent. 

What may be the proportion of German words in the Celtic, 
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we do not inquire. Professor Latham gives a list of less than 
forty as being common to the two families. He points especially 
to the Irish word for tongue, teanga, which he thinks must have 
been evidently taken from the Gothic ; there being nothing of the 
kind, he affirms, in the classic languages. But the learned 
doctor is doubly mistaken. The Greek language has séévw, to 
extend; and rasa, figuratively a tongue of land, and literally the 
tape-worm : and the Irish has the root of both the Greek and the 
Gothic in the adjective tana, whence the verb tanaim, to thin, or 
elongate by protrusion, like the tongue, teanga. As to the words 
which the Celtic may share with “even the Latin,” as Mr Muller 
says surprisedly, we shall presently see. Indeed it is quite evident, 
from his adding that they are foreign, or intruded into the Latin, 
and so not Indo-European, that he was taken by surprise, and not at 
all agreeably, by the articleof Mr Newman inthe Classical Museum. 

This philologer, following up the long-neglected view of the 
learned Benedictine Pezron, that not only the Umbrians and per- 
haps the Etrurians, but also the Sabines, were Gauls, has explored 
the idea with much ingenuity, through the medium of the Gaelic, 
Welsh and Erse. He produces a catalogue, of several columns 
long, composed of Latin words, and confronted with their Erse 
originals. And he fences the identity and order of transmission 
with the philosophic criticism and historical illustration which 
could alone have checked the usual evasions on this subject. 
Accordingly, Mr Latham can only fall upon the numerals, which 
did not admit of this description of verification ; and, being shown 
that they resemble in the Irish and the Latin more completely 
than in any other European language, thinks they must have 
been imported by St Columbanus! That is, that the Irish did 
not know before how to count ; for the names of this description 
are the last a people changes. And yet he doubts not that the 
German word for ten is lineal Sanscrit, though it has not in 
common with this form a single letter; but this is all settled by 
the magic of “ Grimm’s law.” 

From all the preceding, it appears to be evident that the ten- 
dency, the tide of comparative philology, sets in towards the Celtic 
languages : perhaps only as a completion of the Indo-Germanic ; 
but possibly also as the key. We may as well, then, frankly 
bend our course with the tide of things. Having come, for our 
own part, to this resolution, we have looked into those languages 
somewhat deeper than the dictionary—to which even Mr New- 
man has, he carefully intimates, restricted disdainfully the limits 
of his acquaintance. We shall offer such a portion of the results 
thus far as is permitted by the remnant of space at our disposal. 
Having recently looked over the several lists alluded to, from 
Pritchard to Newman, of Erse concurrences with the Latin, we 































































can be almost sure to avoid repeating any of them. We also 
renounce the various hackneyed examples of the family relations, 
the numerals, the pronouns,—in short, the whole host of particles, 
which we have proved to be inconclusive. Further, from the 
substantives themselves will be excluded all ecclesiastical and 
Christian terminology. 


LATIN. 

Acer. 

Al-o. 
Asell-us. 
Brach-ium. 
Bellum. 


Bubil-e. 
Cad-o. 
Can-di-dus. 
Celat-us. 
Cam-us, 
Diu. 
Ed-o. 
Xs, xris. 
Fin-is. 
Fer-o. 
Fil-ius. 
Genu. 
Gnat-us, 
Ho-mo. 


Hab-eo. 
Im-ber. 
Ignis. 


Lana, 
Latro. 
Luna. 
Mod-us. 
Morb-us. 
Mamma. 
Ne-mo. 
Ob-do. 
O-rat-oris. 
Poena. 
P-iscis. 
Quam-diu. 
Quest-io. 
Qua-re. 
Rad-ius. 
Rem-us. 
Scapha, 
Sus. 
Scop-a. 
Totus. 
Term-in-us, 
Tyr-ann-us. 


Ulna., 
Vocal-is. 


It is thus seen how sagacious was the concession of the learned 
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Celtic Words in the Latin. 


IRISH. 
Acar, sour. 
Ail-im, I nurse or nourish. 
Asal, an ass. 
Brac, the arm. 
Buille-meas (Gr. Pole-mos, nearer), blows of wea- 
pons. 
Bo-bal, a cowhouse, dwelling of cows. 
Cad-im, I fall. 
Cain, pure, chaste. 
Ceilte, concealed. 
Cam, crooked. 
Diu, a long time. 
Ith-im, I eat. 
Iras, brass. 
Fuin, the end, conclusion. 
Ber-im, I carry. 
Fuil-na, a son—issue of one’s blood. " 
Glun, the knee. 
Gneat, born. 
Mogh, a man: the Latin do is aspirate, with the in- 
cident metathesis. 
Gab-aim, I have. ‘ 
Im-bior, the water on high. 
Teth-(i)gne, heat generated, artificial, in distinction 
from the solar. 
Olain, wool. 
Latar, clandestine. 
Lu-ain-e, the lesser ring or orb; the moon. 
Modh, a mode or fashion. { 
Morb, death. r 
Mama, the breast. ¢ 
Ni-mogh, no man: proof of the root of homo. ) 
Ob-im, I impede or hinder. 
Rath-aire, a public speaker. 
Pian, pain, penalty. 
asc, a fish: from uisge, water. 
Cad-am-diu, how long. ; 
Ceastd, a question. 
Cia-red, wherefore. 
Raighe, a ray; the gh sounded like a, 
Ram-ha, an oar. 
Scafa, a skiff. 
Suas, upward. 
Scuib, a broom. 
Toit, the whole. 
Tearm-ann, a landmark. 
Tur-na, a tyrant, the chief of the land: the name the 
Trish give their landlords, absit invidia verbo. 
Uilean, the elbow. 
Focal, a word. 
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Oxford professor, that there are “ some Celtic words in even the 
Latin.” But the assertion that their position therein is “ foreign,” 
is not equally borne out. 

But how does the Celtic stand with reference to the Greek ? 
Mr Newman, who inverted the true order of the procession, took 
the rule for the exception, made the Celtic the intruder, asks, 
at the close of his triumphant assimilation of Erse to Latin, why 
“the Greek is not equally like?” We can assure him that 
most of the words above compared have their synonyms and 
homophones often closer in the tongue of Hellas. It may, how- 
ever, be well to present, in addition, a direct demonstration of 
this important fact; for, if founded, it does away with the 
crotchet of “ intrusion,” which is rather of historical than philo- 
logical consequence, and reinstates the Celtic as direct basis of 
both the languages. To give the test the utmost extension in 
the smallest compass, we shall not repeat a word of those com- 
pared with the Latin; and shall also avoid, as in the case of 
that language, the common-place examples of pronouns, conju- 
gations, family relations, domestic animals; in most of which, 
however, the likeness is so striking as to have been already 
pointed out by the philologers. The words will be written 
analytically, as before, to expose as far as may be the root and 
composition ; and the reader is requested to continue to bear in 
mind that the Erse is forced to figure the Greek sounds with 
different letters. 


GREEK. IRISH. 


Anax. Anac-ol, the high protector, a king. 

Airé-sis. Airioch-sies, an election; meeting of the clan or 
people. 

Bat-os. Bat-a, a stick. 

Bole. Buile, a stroke. 

Boun-os. Binn, the summit of a hill: as Mr Latham might 


have learned from Albion, Alb-binn, the pinnacle 
of the heights. 





Gar. Gur (French, car), for. 
Gnor-imos. Gnor-eima, famous. 
Gon-ia. Cuin-e, an angle. 


Gal-ax (lact-os). 


Deina. 
Derk-o. 
Eim-i. 
Epi-kour-ia. 
Er-os. 
Karron. 
Krin-o. 
Kol-asterion. 


Lath-ra. 
Lith-os. 
Leg-o. 





Geal-lact, white or unskimmed milk; whence the 
“white milk” of Homer, which the pedants take 
for pleonasm. 

Duine, every one, the people. 

Dearc-im, I see. 

Im-imm, I go. 

Cabhair (pr. Khour), assistance. 

Er, an hero. 

Carra, a car. 

Crion-a, judicious, aged. 

Cal-astraden, to cloister, to shut in from the star- 
light. 

Lath-radh (pr. ra), a secret. 

Liath, a stone, 

Leigh-im, I read. 
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GREEK. 
Mer-os. 
Metuesg-o. 
Mur-ios. 
Mis-os. 
Ne-kros. 
Nous. 
Ni-che, 
Ol-e-thros. 
Our-a. 
Phos. 
Philex-bos. 
Phil-os. 
Pais-da. 
Reo. 
Ress-o. 

Rin. 
Skapt-o. 
Strat-ia. 
Thuras. 
The-os 
Thel-o. 
Tagos (& tasso). 
Thal-ass-a. 


Timé. 
Upsel-os. 


It is hoped that Mr Latham will not “have reason to think” 
that these too have been imported by Saint Columbanus. And 
yet, for every one of them, or of the Latin list, which he can suc- 
ceed in shaking by any serious argument, the writer engages to 
supply him three others. In fact, they were selected from hun- ‘ 
dreds of instances, of which but very few might need the aid of y 
And we can easily conceive that, with the 
universal learning and long labours of the great antiquary 
Pezron, above named, he could have stated, with entire truth, 
that he found in the Greek from seven to eight hundred words 
from the Celtic generally, and over twelve hundred in the 
Latin ;—that is to say, the number of the whole vocabulary of 
the Chinese, and a larger one than is in popular use in our own 
country! In the letter in which he makes this announcement 
to a friend, he also adds: mais la Teutone ou [ Allemande en est 
toute remplie; that is to say, of the Celtic. And it should be 
moreover noted, that he speaks, in all three cases, but of words, 
as he expresses it, “simply radical”—an expression not, how- 
ever, to be taken to the letter. This great project was cut short 
by the death of the author ; and though a list has been posthum- 
ously given to the public, the present writer has never seen it, 
and cannot speak for the execution. 


a Grimm’s law. 


Celtic Words in the Greek. 










IRISH. 
Mir, a part. 

Meisge, drunk. 

Mur, vastly great. 

Mios-eais, hatred. 

Nas-cras, the corpse. 

Nous, the intellect. 

Niad-cath (pr. Nicah), the triumphant in battle. 
Ol-ar-threas, a great slaughter. 

Eear-bul, the tail. 

Fos, light. 

Fuil-bos, the blood-case, a vein. 

Fuil-ac, social, like a blood-relation. 

Bais-de, a child. 

Raith-im, I say or relate. 

Bris-im, I break. 

S-ron, the nose: onomatopeia, and thus radical. 
Scab-im, I disperse or sweep away. 









































Stread-iath, the battle-host of the land. ‘ 
Dhorus, a door. 
Teth, heat, the sun-god of the Celts, ; 


Toil, the will. 
Toiseach, a general, a marshaller of troops. 
Tuil-eis-e, it is a multitude of floods: Professor 
Muller affirms the derivation to be from Tharassa, 
a dialectic form, and meaning the “ troubled 
waters ;” as if the Greeks had named the “troubles” 
of the sea before itself, or named itself from a rare 
and extraneous accident. 
Timé, veneration. j 
Uasal, noble, well-bred. 
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There is, meanwhile, a result of a secondary value, with respect 
to which there can be already, we think, no doubt. It is, that 
the languages called Indo-European would all gain by being dis- 
tinguished into two main classes, demarcated by both geography 
and proximity to Sanscrit. The first would be the Southern or 
Mediterranean class, and consist of the Celtic, with the two 
classical languages. The other would consist of the Northern 
languages—Teutonic, Sclavonic, etc., with the Sanscrit at their 
head. It is well known that the affinities are more direct in 
this line. A main cause of the medley that is made of the sub- 
ject, seems to be the lugging in the polished tongues of Greece 
and Rome between those semi-barbarous dialects of the north 
and the Sanscrit. This confusion is “ worse confounded” by 
the notions of race. To talk of the various races of modern 
or ancient Europe as bringing away their language from the 
“ Arrian family” is arrant nonsense; and for the simplest of 
reasons, that the races could not then exist. The races have 
been formed by the diversities of their history, and the languages 
shaped, in turn, by the races on their routes. The authors of 
the Sanscrit were amongst the earliest offshoots from the central 
formation between the red and the black families. Accordingly, 
their language attests, in its complexity, not the strength, but 
the debility of the adolescent intellect,—an advance, as now ex- 
plained, upon the Mongols and Semites, who saw no permanent 
connection among the objects of language, but an advance that 
still attained but to this dawning of rationality, and that expressed 
it by the mere material synthesis of grammar. A race which had 
been longer in the process of formation, whose history was more 
diversified, and thus its intellect more developed, would need 
 eapemgeanc less of this external machinery, and keep the 
anguage more radical while making it more rational. This is 

roved by the tendency of modern languages, our own especially. 
3ut these great questions appertain to the philosophy above 
alluded to, and we can here but address the few remaining ob- 
servations to the title of the Celtic to be regarded in such light. 

No doubt the most convincing, if not conclusive, proof would 
be, to show it overcoming the nicest difficulties of opponents. 
We will take, then, from the very learned persons criticised, a 
few classical etymologies which they have laboured at in vain, 
and whose solution, we trust, may also go to plead for our pre- 
sumption. Mr Newman, in the course of tracing to the dialects 
of the Celtic, the political nomenclature of Rome, observes of 
the classes of Servius Tullius: “If classis meant the whole 
éxxAnoia, it would naturally be derived & calando, although its 
termination may seem more Greek than Latin. But as it is 
clearly in sense equivalent to ra%ss, celare does not hit that 
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which is distinctive of it. Now the Icelandic has Kasi, a union 
or collection of things, which is just what we want.”* And 
then, to make ras¢ conform to this queer claimant, he inter- 
poses the root ray, to tack or to tie to, which, through the 
medium of rerayav, he says is “identical to it.” Now here is 
a sample of the jumble above alluded to. Without stopping to 
find the logic of this loose mode of tacking, it will suffice to note 
that tag is not equivalent to te-tagon, the very force of the re- 
duplication being to intensify or multiply; then, that tetagon 
itself is not “identical” with avis, nor anything even approach- 
ing it. Passing now without a bridge to the Scandinavian 
Klasi, we say, further, that the idea of “union or collection” is 
not “just what we want.” The distinction of taxis is very 
nearly the opposite, consisting, as it does precisely, in orderly 
distribution. Had the author seized this well, he is no doubt 
too philosophical to think it even possible that a conception so 
strictly logical could any more have a name in the language of 
Iceland, than an orange or a palm-tree could spring amid its 
glaciers. And apropos of trees, how did he not remember the 
physical image of the tree to which the Greeks assigned this 
name? Is unity and collection the distinction of the Yew? or 
is it not the regular arrangement of its branches? But, seriously, 
classis is directly from tawis, which is quasi tassis, being imme- 
diately from raoow; and this (as noted in the glossary) is from 
the Erse toiseach, a general, one who arrays the men in battle; 
and, politically, the head-clansman who, according to the Irish 
law, distributed the land among the members of the tribe. And 
so general or abstract was the notion of this term, that it is used 
in both Erse and Gaelic as an adverb of order, such as, “in the 
first place,” & principio. 

We may fortify this result by a curious example. The name 
of Caractacus was not personal, but official. It was the Roman 
imitation of the title Cath-react-ac, the us being termination, or 
perhaps eis, which means a host. Written as pronounced, it 
would be nearly Cd-react-ac-iis. The translation was, literally, 
the director of the host in battle, or he who gives it the law. 
The Romans, in their intercourse with all other barbarians, 
accustomed to see but persons, and never principles or institu- 
tions, mistook likewise the name of Brenus for being proper, not 
political; and had a second royal personage not made the title 
famous, the blunder would here too, no doubt, have never been 
suspected. They little thought that they had to do with a por- 
tion of the same race who taught themselves their social institu- 
tions and nomenclature. They mistook even with these teachers, 
their neighbours the Etrurians, the official name lucumon, which 

’ Classical Museum, vol. 6. 
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is also good Erse. What is stranger, this nomenclature itself 
they treated likewise when the personal or Doric element of the 
nation became predominant. For instance, they have left it 
unsuspected to this day that the name of Cin-cin-at-us was 
official, and not proper. In fact, the name of the semi-mythic 
personage so called was Titus Largius Flavius. The term Cin- 
cin-at-us was the original name for Dictator. It is scarcely 
altered in even orthography from the Erse, where the function 
is described, with the most graphic naivete, by the reduplica- 
tion, Cean-cean-iat-eis ; that 1s, the head over the head of the 
country people. The consuls were head of the people beyond 
the city; the dictator, of the consuls. The title would at first 
be merely descriptive, the office being supposed to be transient 
as well as temporary. When it came to be resumed, and the 
function to be better known, the more specific appellative of 
dictator was substituted, and the obsolete left to cling to its first 
and last bearer. Of this origin and history, the structure of the 
word, in its characteristic primitiveness, could not leave a doubt. 
But were there any, it would be silenced by a lucky phrase of 
Livy, in relating the event of the foundation of the office, where 
he describes the latter, in the very spirit of the Celtic title, as 
magister consulibus appositus (L. ii. 18). 

There is thus, in addition to the direct purpose of the argu- 
ment, a new example of Celtic nomenclature in Roman politics ; 
and all the less equivocally, that the so-called Cincinatus is so 
well known to have been a member and even a type of 
the Sabine people. Mr Newman has a difficulty also with 
the word census. He says, “The manifest meaning of censeo 
is to reckon;” but he abandons the .etymon in despair, only 
noting that it goes with classis. The manifest meaning of censeo 
is not to reckon, but to reckon a population per capita, by the 
head; and this, accordingly, is painted in its Erse origin of cean- 
seis, which signifies the heads of the multitudes. He was easily 
right in connecting it with classis, which has been just shown to 
have had the same origin. The clew would lead to a conception 
of the Servian constitution, and the relation therein of the classes 
to the tribes, very different indeed from the hash of Niebuhr. 

Professor Muller has left us little to assist him in; he seems, 
indeed, to experience no difficulties. We saw him, in the glos- 
sary, dispose of .4a?.ao0cu by referring this sole Grecian denomina- 
tion of the sea to the accidental effect of a storm on its surface. 
The natural.and common-sense origin is that assigned, namely, 
tuil-eis-e, the multitude of floods. People know and name the 
object before viewing it through its accidents. This source is 
confirmed by the Latin term mare, which is not, as the professor 
thinks, from vari or from maru,—these Sanscrit words denoting 
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nothing really like the sea. It is from the special name of the 
object in Erse, muir, which means immensely and voluminously 
great. 

These learned gentlemen assure us, further, that wonders 
might be wrought, could we unriddle the Pelasgian names of 
Argos and Larissa; and they are full, undoubtedly, of history 
and ethnology. In fact, the vestiges of these two names in particu- 
lar are multiplied, curious, andcontinuous, from Persia, through 
Asia Minor and Southern Europe, to Spain and Ireland. It is, 
however, but the primitive localities that might assist us to any- 
thing beyond the general identity of race. The occasion of the 
name, if it was special or external, would be naturally disregarded 
in the secondary applications: the Americans pay small atten- 
tion to the picturesque significance of British nomenclature in 
transferring it to their wilds. Now the most ancient, or at 
least Eastern, occurrence of the name Larissa is a district of 
Persia, called even to this day the kingdom of Laris-tan, which 
means the land of the Lares: it is reputed of great antiquity, 
and its principal town, named Lar, was the latest asylum, the 
holy city, of the Magi. It is situated, says the Oriental traveller 
Thevenot, in the midst of a plain, surrounded with hills. Xeno- 
phon, in the course of the famous Retreat, encountered a large 
city named Larissa, then in ruins, on the banks of the Tigris; 
and, therefore, likewise in a plain. Aristotle makes mention of 
a city of Larissa in the plains of the Caistre, in Lydia. Such is 
also the site of the Thessalian Larissa, as it exists to this day. 
The most ancient, no doubt, of several in Italy lay in Campania,— 
a name itself importing the campaign character of the country : 
it was in ruins in the time of Dion. of Halicarnassus, who 
attributes the foundation expressly to the Pelasgians, and says it 
was so named from the capital of Argos. This Argive Larissa 
seems the oldest case in Europe, and is known to have been placed, 
like all the others, in a lowland region. The land was famous 
for breeding horses, and as the country of Diomed, the type of 
charioteering and horsemanship before Troy,—two particulars 
that suffice to characterise its structure. Strabo notes the fact 
expressly, though assuredly with a blunder, in remarking that 
Argos signified a plain. This was, doubtless, a conjecture, or 
perhaps a tradition, that the nature of the country went for 
something in the name; and as the actual name was Argos, and 
the ancients unversed in roots, Strabo easily assumed it to refer 
to the distinction ; and the same remarks apply to even Homer, 
whom he cites. But as the city would be naturally named before 
the country, it is rather in Larissa that the import should reside. 
Accordingly, the meaning of Argos is a fortress, as is seen in 
even the Greek form arz, a citadel, which is the root. And as 
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a fortress acts on foreigners, and in defence of the whole country, 
it would, especially in ages of petty states and constant warfare, 
have supplanted or forestalled the private city as a public name. 
Accordingly, of a dozen applications of the name, all refer to 
either fortresses or cities formed round them, and generally 
built in steep or difficult localities. 

From this induction of the principal foundations of the name 
Larissa, the word appears connected with a lowland and open 
country. There was, in fact, a “ Larissean plain” (sedsov) in 
Thessaly. Larissa, in the Troad, had the epithet of “loamy” 
(epsBwruxa), a quality appropriate to a plain. The name of 
Lar-ius is given in Strabo to the lake of Como, whose celebrated 
site presents this opening between hills. Now such precisely is 
the meaning in Ireland at this day. The root lar denotes not 
either a floor in particular or the earth in general; its first dis- 
tinction is an open, then by consequence a level place; and 
hence it is a common appellation for centre. The phrase er LAR 
an oirlar, “on the middle of the floor,” is as common as, on the 
middle of the field, the road,the valley. But this could not have 
been if lar denoted a floor; for then the sense, or rather non- 
sense, would be—on the floor of the floor. On the contrary, if 
we translate it, the openest part of the floor, field, valley—the 
most removed from the surrounding walls, hedges, or hills—the 
sense of the expression will be normal and exact. This con- 
struction is confirmed by the Erse for floor itself. ‘The word 
ur-lar, or Jire-floor, implies the pre-existence of the notion and 
name lar in a generic sense, and, consequently, that it was ex- 
tended but derivatively to the special floor or open place that 
held the fire. And this, again, is fortified by the concurrent 
principle, that people passing from the nomad state would first 
continue the tent exigence of building the fire in the middle of 
the floor. The Irish has expressly the term b-lar, a plain, and 
also c-lar, a level, whence the county of Clare: the initials in 
both the words are a species of aspirates. Now, linking these 
things all in order, we obtain the following genesis: The open 
country, in distinction from the fastnesses of primitive man, and 
denominated by an obvious ononomatopeia lar ;'—agriculture, 
fixed residence, house, hearth as general symbol, the territory in 
little, and thus specified as the wr-lar;—particular divinities 
to guard it, the Lares ;—nobles and a monarch who did so really, 
Lar and Lares;—the congregation of the houses to a city, 
Laris-ia ;—the territory appertaining to the city, Laris-tan ;— 
repetition at the several stages by colonies or fellow-clans, but 
on the principle of reminiscence, not topographical adaptation ;— 

1 Pronounced broadly and with the fullest expansion of the fauces ; or as the 
Welsh write it, dawr. 
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in fine, retention of the word, in its primordial or Argive sense, 
by these who, having left the earliest, and been thus propelled the 
farthest, would be consequently unacquainted with the secondary 
applications. Thus, in Ireland alone is found the Argive sense 
of nursing, the name for mare, when brood especially, being to 
this day the root lar. Can it be possibly a tradition from the 
Apyos ixz6Borov, the Homeric nurse of steeds, and the Horatian 
aptum equis? 

But there is still a crowning confirmation of all this. The 
tissue hangs upon the position, attested well by history, that the 
Pelasgi, from being nomad, were first to cultivate the soil in 
Greece. With this tradition, and the light of the preceding 
exposition, we may now unriddle also this mystic name by the 
same language. The Pelasgi, at the same time with their 
country /el-as-gia, were so designated by the bordering nomad 
tribes of the same race, who gave to Attica the name Leil-as-ce, 
“the land of permanent habitation.” So, in Italy, the Siculi, 
the Sicani, and the Oscans Ops-ci), were so named from being 
the first to labour (ops) and to reap. The word Beilasce has 
passed to Latin in the term Pal-a-tium, distinguishing an edifice 
to which the common ones were still but transient. As to 
Argos, the radix is the Erse Arg, Are, which means a fortress 
or place of safety; an arc-senal, a chest, the Ark. 

Having sought, in these solutions, to encourage the professors 
in their impartial search for the serious sources of philology, we 
should now like to be more varied for the pleasure of plainer 
readers. But our limits will admit of but one example. The 
Irish name for sword, as for colchis in Asia Minor, is even to this 
day colg ; with the Greeks it was exactly the same, namely, chalk- 
os; it is that both alike derived their original sword, which was 
of brass, from that primeval land of mines and manufacture—the 
name adhering, on the same principle, as later the same weapon 
has been called “damascus” or a “toledo,” and the bayonet and 
pistol named from Bayonne and Pistoia. 
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Art. V.—1. The Letters of Sir Thomas More: vide Evrasmi 
Epistole ; Epistole aliquot eruditorum virorum, Basilex, 
1520; Fragmenta quarundam Thome Mori Epistolarum ad 
Johannem Cochlaeum, Lipsie, 1536; Works mentioned be- 
low, etc. etc. 

2. More’s English Works. Cawood, Waley, and Tottell, 1557. 

3. More's Latin Works. Basle, 1563; Louvain, 1566; Leip- 
sic, 1689. 

4, The Life of Sir Thomas More. By his Son-in-Law, WILLIAM 
Rorer. Singer’s Edition, 1822. 

5. Tres Thome. By T. Stapteton. Colonize Agrip. 1612.’ 


Tue biography of Sir Thomas More remains yet to be written. 
His biographers, from his son-in-law, Roper, down to Sir James 
Mackintosh, have dwelt too exclusively upon the bright side of 
his character—the beauty of his domestic life, his brilliant public 
career, his calm and wonderful death—while they have too much 
ignored his zeal against heresy, his persecution of the Protestant 
martyrs, his taking the wrong side in one of the greatest 
struggles that the world has ever seen. 

They have unwisely left to naturally hostile historians the 
work of toning down their saintly portrait into the hues of flesh 
and blood; and therefore, if the dark spots and shadows have 
been touched in with too rough a hand, they must take a full 
share of the blame upon themselves. 

They must not wonder that M. D’Aubigné’s artistic eye should 
not see in More the Socrates which they have done, but the 
“ fanatic,” vibrating between “ two opposite poles, worldliness 
and asceticism,” “ addicted to jesting in the day-time, and expiat- 
ing his gaiety by scourgings at night ;”? or that the author of the 
“ Annals of the Bible,” so laudable a hero-worshipper of Tindale, 
should think him a “ freethinker;”* or that, in making a hero of 
the portly Defender of the Faith, Mr F roude should lay to 
More’s charge “ illegal acts of tyranny,”* and even hint that “a 

1 The above are the real authorities for the biography of Sir Thomas More. 
The Life by Cressacre More, which is perhaps the most quoted, is taken almost 
entirely from Roper and Stapleton, and has little original merit. Roper lived 
sixteen years under More’s roof, and married his favourite daughter. Staple- 
ton derived his information, he tells us in his preface, from Dr Clement, who 
had been brought up in More’s honse, from John Harris, who was More’s private 
secretary, from William Rastell, who was More’s nephew, and from John Hay- 
wood, who was for many years his familiar friend, All these men were (he 
says) “in communi exilio” with him on account of the changes in religion in 
England. 

2" History of the Reformation, Bk. 17, chap. x. 
3 The Annals of the English Bible, by Christopher Anderson, vol. i., 438-9. 
4 Froude’s History of England, vol. ii., pp. 73-83. 
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far darker indictment might be drawn.” Hero-worshippers 
always must be iconoclastic. It is not often that the persecutor 
can stand side by side in Fame’s temple with the martyr, or the 
victim with the tyrant. It is natural enough that More’s niche 
should be cleared by the adorers of the Protestant Reformers or 
Henry VIIL., if for nothing else, yet in order to surround those 
heroes with that sublime solitude, which to their worshippers 
seems fitting to their greatness. 

But at the same time, as historians are weak enough to fall 
into this natural error, it becomes needful that others should 
follow in their track, quietly restoring to their niches the heroes 
thus recklessly thrown down. And if we undertake to do so in 
the case of More, it is not because we wish to undo their work, 
to underrate either the Reformers or King Henry, but simply 
because our common object is to reach the truth; and we feel 
that they themselves will be the first to thank us for setting 
right what, in their haste or error, they have wronged. 

“The main point in which biographers and historians alike have 
erred, is in having altogether failed to realise the history of 
More’s mental strugeles, with the religious storms and revolu- 
tions which so convulsed the world in his day—a history which 
forms the only real key to the problem of his life. Our task 
will therefore very much consist in supplying this key. In doing 
so, we shall mainly rely upon what has hitherto been too much 
lost sight of—the evidence not only of More’s published works, 
but especially of his private letters to his friends. 

These have been left to lie scattered over the literature of the 
period. Many of them are to be found with those of Erasmus. 
A few fragments were published by Cochleus. Stapleton care- 
fully transcribed others in his exile, and preserved them in his 
“Tres Thome.” More’s prison letters found their way into his 
English works ; and a few more were published in his lifetime, 
or waited till Queen Mary’s reign before they saw the light. 
Gathered mostly from these sources, we have before us a series 
which numbers altogether no fewer than eighty? letters—a series, 
in the light of which More’s biographers “might long ago have 
done, what, in their default, we have now undertaken to do. 

From the first letter® in our series, aided by a hint of Staple- 
ton’s,* we learn that the soul of Master More, at what may be 

called the starting-point of his life, was mysteriously knit in a 
kind of hero-worship to the soul of the learned and pious Italian, 
Pico della Mirandula, the great linguist, who, probably under 

' Fraser’s Mag., No. 345, p. 370. 

? Ie. exclusive of those written upon state business, which are to be found 
among the State Papers of Henry VIII. 

More to Joyence Leigh. More’s English Works. 

* Tres Thome, 162. 
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the preaching of Savonarola,’ was transformed from the proud 
vaunter of universal knowledge into the pious and humble 
student of the Bible. 

Another letter incidentally points out how this came to pass, 
by revealing a fact equally important, viz., that More’s early and 
most intimate English friends were Colet, Grocine, Linacre, and 
Lilly,?—every one of whom, curiously enough, had but recently 
come home from Italy, and some, if not all of them, from 
Florence itself.’ 

These students had drunk in the spirit of the revival of learn- 
ing at the very fountain-head, during the lifetime of Pico, and 
for the most part under his eye. Before they left Italy Pico 
died ;* and, shortly after their return to England, we find Colet, 
Grocine, and Linacre studying Greek with More and Erasmus 
at Oxford.’ In this way, doubtless, it was, that Pico’s life and 
writings came into More’s hands, and that he, Erasmus, and his 
four English friends, became knit together, heart and soul, in the 
cause of the revival of learning. The connection between Flo- 
rence and England in this respect cannot be doubted. 

But the same clue may lead us still further. 

To have been in Italy, and especially in Florence, while these 
men were there, was not alone to have drunk at the fountain-head 
of learning. It was also to have come face to face, on the one 
hand, with Rome, at a time when Alexander VI. was her Pope, 
when poison and the stiletto were the weapons with which her 
sons openly gambled with Satan for church preferment and the 
“ cure of souls ;” and, on the other hand, with Savonarola, while 
as yet his fire was holy, and his star had not become clouded in 
the mists of his later years. When we mark well what the great 
preacher of San Marco was—what his fiery and all but prophetic 
preaching was—how, day after day, his wild words went forth 
against the sins and errors of his times, sparing nothing, heeding 
nothing—how they told their tale upon the conscience of Lorenzo 
de Medici, of Pico, of Ficini, to say nothing of the crowds of 
Florence—and when we consider how that these English stu- 
dents, mingling as they did with these men in daily intercourse, 
must have heard the story of Savonarola’s visit to the dying 





1 See Savonarola’s Sermon upon the death of Pico, in More’s translation of 
Pico’s life, published about 1510, and included in More’s English Works, p. 9. 

2 “Cum Grocino, Linacro, et Lilio nostro tempus transfigam.”—More to Colet, 
Tres Thome, 165. 

3 Linacre had shared the tuition of Lorenzo de Medici’s own sons. Grocine 
also had studied under Politian and Chalcondylas ; and so most probably had 
Colet, as he spent some time in Italy. If Lilly did not study at Florence, he is 
almost certain to have visited it.—Pauli Jovii Elog., 145. Tiraboschi, Storia dell. 
Lett. Ital., vol. vi. pt. 2, p. 382, edit. Roma, 1784. Knight's Life of Colet, p. 24. 
Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo, i. 57. 

4 In 1494, * In 1497. 
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Lorenzo, perhaps even from Politian himself,!—must have known 
all about the sudden change in Pico’s course of life, wrought 
probably by Savonarola’s preaching; and, more than all, must 
some of them have themselves listened to that preaching, day 
after day ; and how, Rome herself being all the while under their 
eyes, each reported scandal must have added fuel to the fire,—we 
may well ask whether they can have come back to England un- 
touched by that fire themselves. And when we go one step 
further, and mark in what the reform urged by the great Italian 
consisted—how different it was from that of Wycliffe or Luther, 
but how nearly allied it was to that which, as we shall presently 
see, Colet and More urged in England,—we trace a connection 
between Florence and England, as well in the matter of reform 
as in that of the revival of learning. 

Savonarola never really rebelled against the authority of the 
church. He believed in her sacraments. He had taken her 
vow. He not only was himself a monk, but he urged Pico to 
become one.’ He called for a reform of abuses in practice, rather 
than for any revolution in doctrine. He demanded, in the 
church’s name, that she should be swept clean from her sins. 
And such we shall find was the kind of reform whose spirit these 
English students had caught, perhaps from Savonarola himself, 
and which the kindred nature of More soon caught from them. 

From Florence we turn now to London, and, threading our 
way between the overhanging gable-ends, which, in the last years 
of the reign of Henry VII., shut in its narrow unpaved streets, 
pass on till we reach the Charterhouse. Here, in a lonely chamber, 
near to the Carthusian Monastery, we find young Master More. 
There is nothing of classic elegance in either his figure or his 
features. His chesnut hair falls over his forehead. His gait 
and dress have an air of carelessness about them. His grey eye 
sparkles with native wit, and gives life to his Saxon face, and 
its otherwise serious and earnest expression. His Greek and 
Latin books, and one or two French ones, and his lyre, lie about 
him in his cell, revealing the refined nature of his tastes.° But 
“his inner sharp shirt of hair,” and those “ knotted cords,” and 
that log which lies under his head during his short nights, speak 
of vigils and fasts,* and tell us that his quick and buoyant nature 
has, against its natural bent, been schooled by a will of more 
than usual power into the routine of the so-called “ religious” life. 


1 Politian was an eye-witness of Savonarola’s visit. See Letter of Politian to 
Antiquarius. Illustrium Virorum Epistol:, fols. 73-77. 1523 edition. 

? See Savonarola’s Sermon on the Death of Pico, ubi supra. 

3 Tres Thoma, 167. 

* “ Adolescens quippe usus est cilicio, humi cubabat, et vel in scamno fre- 
quenter vel trunco capiti supposito dormiebat. In vigiliis et jejuniis frequens 
erat.”—TZres Thome, 161. 
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The steps which have led to this have been simple enough. 
After leaving Oxford, and ending his legal studies, at twenty-two 
he entered Parliament; and as almost his first speech and vote— 
being against a subsidy claimed by the king under the instigation 
of Empsom and Dudley—by their boldness offended his avaricious 
majesty, he soon found his father in prison, and himself obliged 
to retire at once from all public life." Thus he had early found 
out the emptiness of the world’s objects of ambition—he had 
soon learned to call them, as he did in after life, “gay golden 
dreams, from which we cannot help awaking when we die.” Thus 
checked in his career in the outer world, he had naturally sought 
what the church taught him was a far holier career, within the 
walls of the cloister. Colet no doubt advised him to do this, for 
he himself longed to do the same. 

And now, with Lilly as a companion, he stands at the thresh- 
old of the monkish life. But four years’ experience has taught 
him what it really is, and his pure mind shrinks from its con- 
tamination. More than this, he finds his scourgings and vigils 
do not make him or his companions one whit the holier or better. 
And so, as he had rather (says Erasmus) be a pure Jayman than 
an impure monk,” he makes up his mind, instead of taking the 
final vow, to turn his back upon the cloister for ever. Having 
cautiously taken no vow, he can do this without breaking the ties 
which bind him to the church. 

How different from tempestuous Luther, who at this very 
moment’ is rushing headlong, driven by the storm within him, 
into his vow! He at once rivets on the fetters; and when, a few 
years hence, he shall feel their thraldom, he will burst them as 
Samson his green withes, and stand upon the church like a lion 
on his prey. 

More and Luther were born and fitted each for his appointed 
task, and the nature that was needed for the one was not needed 
for the other. Luther’s work has been called, by common con- 
sent, the Reformation, and himself a Reformer. In truth, that 
work was a religious revolution, and Luther’s nature was that 
of a religious revolutionist. Like the eagle’s, it loved to soar 
upon the tempest, and to be the playmate of the storm. But 
not so with Master More. However quick his sense of truth 
and error, however sharp his wit, and keen his satire, when 

ointed upon what he sees to be error, the well of reverence in 
fis heart, for all that the past has handed down to him hallowed 
by its memories, is by far too deep in its source, and still in its 

1 Roper’s Life, Singer’s edition, p. 7. Cresacre More’s Life of More, pp. 44, 45. 

2 “ Maluit igitur maritus esse castus quam sacerdos impurus.”—Erasmus to 
Hutton. Eras. Epist., Lond., 536. 


3 More left the Charterhouse and married probably in 1505 or 1506. Luther 
became a monk in 1505. 
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flowings, to admit of its ever bubbling up into revolution. He 
has an aged father, a venerable judge ; and he will daily, and in 
public, kneel for the blessing of that father, till his death. There 
is a church in which he has been cradled; and freely as he may 
satirize her follies and her faults, that church will be his until 
he shall die upon the scaffold in her faith. 

It is thus, that, differing from Luther in his very nature, the 
retirement of the cloister, and the experience of its evils, have 
brought about in his mind no revolutionary outburst, but only a 
longing for reform—a sad feeling, that even the church herself 
needs it. It is thus that he is ready to join in a reform of the 
Savonarola type, but by nature is unfitted to join in one which 
only the bolder spirits of a Wycliffe or a Luther can dare to 
push forward. 

More, as we have said, is resolved to be a pure layman, rather 
than an impure monk. He has, moreover, the ideal of his pat- 
tern hero, Pico, a layman in spite of Savonarola, floating in his 
mind. He next seeks out for himself, in accordance with his 
church’s teachings, “a ghostly father,”’ “the cunningist physi- 
cian for his soul that he can find,” to direct him in his path. 
He knows Dr Colet,’ now Dean of St Paul’s, by far too well to 
have any doubts in his choice ; and he certainly could not have 
chosen a man more fitted for the cure of souls.” 

Englishmen should not forget the name of Dean Colet. He 
seemed indeed to have caught the mantle of Savonarola. With- 
out the wildness and the fire of the Italian, he had all his ear- 
nestness and zeal, his sense of the need of reform, his manly and 
fearless utterance of the truth. He had come back from Italy 
far more deeply impressed, than at that time Erasmus was, with 
the evil which stalked like the pestilence in darkness under the 
habit of the monks, and the necessity of tearing away “the 
cobwebs of the schoolmen” from the plain text of the Bible.® 
And while Erasmus had, as he confessed, “no notion of dying 
for his religion,” Colet was aman ready to pass through the fire, 
if need be; for he shared with More that strength and prompt- 
ness of will which made conviction a deed ina moment. Let 
the monks try as hard as they like to heap odium upon the study 
of Greek out of jealousy for their favourite Vulgate ;—Greek the 
people shall be taught, and the teaching of it shall be secured 
to all generations, as firmly at least as a monastic foundation. 
What if it cost him his patrimony ; it shall be done. So, while 
Erasmus publishes his Greek Testament, and More urges its study 
upon his friends, Colet founds and endows the School of St 


1 Cresacre More’s Life of More, p. 29. 
“ Quo vit preceptore morus adolescens utebatur.”—TZres Thome, 160, 161. 


Knight’s Life of Colet, 47-57. 
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Paul’s; puts his and More’s friend, Lilly, now a famous gram- 
marian and scholar, at its head; and enlists Erasmus and Grocine 
in the work of providing it with school-books. . . . But 
Colet was greatest in his pulpit. Let the monks and the school- 
men preach Scotus and Aquinas as loudly as they like, the 
Bible shall be preached in spite of them all. Instead of taking 
his texts from the schoolmen, he takes the Epistles of Paul, and 
lectures upon them at Oxford.'| And when he is made Dean of 
St Paul’s, he seizes the favourable moment, and not only preaches 
himself from the Bible, but does not rest till he has obtained a 
foundation to provide for theological lectures three days in the 
week.” He even gives to the people some parts of the Bible in 
English, such as “the Lord’s Prayer.”® When we see him, at 
the opening of the Convocation of 1511, standing alone amongst 
the bishops and clergy of England, boldly choosing for his text 
the words of St Paul, “ Be ye not conformed to this world, but 
be ye reformed,” etc.; and urging his unwilling hearers “to mind 
the matter of the church’s reformation,” pressing his text home 
first and chiefly to the priests and bishops, rebuking them for 
their “ secular and worldly living,” “their feasts and banquet- 
ing,” “their hunting and hawking,” “ their covetousness in seek- 
ing nothing but fat benefices and high promotions ;” telling 
them plainly his mind, that the heresies of the heretics them- 
selves are not so pestilent and pernicious to the people as the 
evil and wicked lives of priests; repeating it again and again, 
that the reformation must begin with his “ reverend fathers, the 
Lord Bishops” who sat then before him; and finally, whilst 
praying them to excuse his boldness, for that “he has spoken 
out of very zeal,” yet unable to sit down without reproaching 
them that, “though they are often gathered together (to speak 
the truth), he cannot see what fruit to the church comes of 
their assemblies !”4—and when we find him again, in his ever- 
memorable sermon, preached before the king just at the time 
when he is anxious to gain recruits for his army to aid in the 
——— wars, choosing his text expressly for the king, preach- 
ing plainly of the duty of reconciling the differences of Christian 
states and princes, persuading men to conquer those lusts from 
whence come wars and fightings amongst them, telling the peo- 
ple that those wicked, worldly men who fought with one another 
out of hatred and ambition did not fight under the banners of 
Christ, but under the ensigns and tokens of the devil, showing 
how hard it was to die a Christian death on a day of battle—how 


1 Knight’s Life of Colet, pp. 47, etc. 

? Knight’s Life of Colet, pp. 65, 70. 

3 Fox, 766, 1597 ed. 

* The Sermon of Doctor Colette, made to the Convocation at Paulis. 
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few undertake a war but in malice, or avarice, or ambition, or 
some other unwarrantable passion ; and, finally, exhorting that 
those who were finishing their warfare under Christ’s banner 
should not imitate the Alexanders, and Cesars, and the other 
victorious princes, but their own humble Master, Jesus ;'—when 
we have all this before us, at a time when, as yet, Luther is an 
unknown monk, we are bound to admit, that amongst Reformers 
of what we may call, for the sake of distinction, “ the Savonarola 
type,” there wasone whohad no lack of honest boldness at all events. 

But we have dwelt thus long upon Colet, because, from his 
peculiar relation to More, no man had probably a greater influ- 
ence upon his character ; and further, because such was their 
unity of feeling, that the views of Dean Colet may be almost 
taken as the views of his disciple. 

In More’s letter to Colet,?—one of those which we have before 
made use of, in which he speaks of his “ delightful familiarity ” 
with the Dean, his “ life and example,” and “ weighty sermons,” 
by which he had often “ been stirred up to devotion,” and, “ en- 
joying those helps, felt himself greatly strengthened ;” in which, 
too, he urges the Dean to return to his town duties, for that in 
his absence “there come into the pulpit at St Paul’s divers 
men, whose lives so jar with their sayings ”* that their sermons 
do no good to the people,—we have full evidence how implicit 
was More’s faith in Colet, and how thoroughly he entered into 
the spirit of his preaching. And thus the mention of Colet was 
necessary, if we would avoid the besetting fault of a monograph 
which, in isolating its hero, is apt to make that fire appear to be 
spontaneous, which is really caught by a kindred soul from the 
altar of another’s heart. 

But we must also bring direct evidence of More’s own views 
in his early manhood. 

We have the evidence of the “ Praise of Folly,” written by 
Erasmus during a visit at Master More’s in 1510,—a satire upon 
the follies of the times, which spoke of “the cheat of indulgences” — 
of the monks and religious orders, “a great part of whose reli- 
gion depends upon their title”—of popes, cardinals, and bishops, 
who gain their sees “ by simoniacal contracts, and buying votes in 
the conclave,” and “ keep them by poison and violence ;” and yet 
a satire which More defended in a letter to Dorpius, contending 
that it was no more bitter against the clergy than they deserved, 
and that in it there was, in his opinion, nothing which could be 
rightly censured.* 


' Knight’s Life of Colet, pp. 203, 204; and Erasmi Epist , Lond., 709. 

® Original, Tres Thom, 163 ; translation, Cresacre More’s Life of More, p. 29. 

3 “Vita cum verbis litigat."—TZres Thome, 164. 

* “Mea sententia, nihil sit quod moneri debeat.”—More to Dorpius, Thome 
Mori Overa, Basil, 1563, p. 426. 
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We have also the evidence of More’s epigrams. Could he 
have written more bitingly on monkish confession than he did in 
these lines ?— 

‘‘ A squall arose ; the vessel’s tossed ; 
The sailors fear their lives are lost. 
Our sins! our sins! dismayed they cry, 
Have wrought this fatal destiny. 

“ A monk it chanced was of the crew, 
And round him to confess they drew ; 
Yet still the restless ship is tossed, 
And still they fear their lives are lost ! 

** One sailor (keener than the rest) 
Cries, ‘ With our sins she’s still oppressed !’ 
Heave out that monk, who bears them all, 
And then full well she’ll ride the squall. 

“ So said, so done; with one accord 
They threw the caitiff overboard ; 
And now the bark before the gale 
Scuds with light hull and easy sail.” ! 

But it was the endless rivalship, the quarrels, and enmity be- 
tween the various monastic sects, against which More’s mind 
most rebelled; and perhaps no evidence could bring more 
pointedly before us the relation in which he stood to the reli- 

ious errors of his day, than that which is afforded by a long 
Patin letter to a monk,’ in which, after defending the soundness 
of his friend Erasmus’s views and his Greek New Testament, he 
makes very pointed and severe comment upon the vices and errors 
of the religious orders. We the more willingly transfer the follow- 
ing extract intoour pages, seeing that, so far as weknow, it has been 
hitherto unquoted by Sir Thomas More’s biographers :-— 


‘‘How many men are there to be met with who rely far more upon 
the ceremonies of their own sect than upon the precepts of God! 
. . + How many place more value in what is peculiar to their 
order than in what is common toChristendom! . . . Nor is this 
any new thing. It is what Christ long ago denounced to His chosen 
people,—‘ Ye make the word of God of none effect through your 
traditions. . . . There are numbers enough who would be afraid 
that the devil would come upon them and carry them away alive into 
hell, if they were to set aside their usual garb, whom nothing can 
move when they are grasping to get money together. . . . 
once knew a man (devoted to the religious life), one of that class who 
would now-a-days be thought ‘most religious!” He was no mere 

1 For the original Latin, see Thomx Mori Opera, Basil, p. 232; for the trans- 
lation, Cayley’s Life of More, vol. i., p. 270. 

? “Epistola Thome Mori, qua refellit rabiosam maledicentiam monachi cu- 
ee juxta indocti atque arrogantis.” “ Epistole aliquot eruditorum virorum, 
etc, Basil, 1520,” in which there are four letters of Mcre’s. See also Jortin’s 
Life of Erasmus, Appendix, p. 670. 
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novice, but had passed many years in what they call ‘ regular obser- 
vances,’ and had even been set overaconvent. Being more careful of 
monastic rites than of the precepts of God, this man slid down fromcrime 
into crime, until at length he meditated the most atrocious of all crimes, 
and, what is more, not a simple crime, but one pregnant with multi- 
plied guilt ; so that he purposed to add sacrilege to murder and par- 
ricide. Thisman . . called in the aid of some ruffians and cut- 
purses. They committed the most horrible crimes which I ever heard 
of. They were all of them thrown together into prison. I do not 
wish to give the details, and I abstain from giving the names of the 
criminals, lest I should renew anything of past hatred to an innocent 
order. But I heard from these wicked assassins, that when they 
came to that religious man in his chamber, they were first introduced 
into his private chapel ; that there they appeased the sacred Virgin by a salu- 
tation on their bent knees, according to the English custom; and that this 
being properly accomplished, they rose purely and piously to perpetrate 
ther crime!” . . . 


More then gives another instance, in which the crime, he says, 
though more gentle perhaps in its kind, was no less hurtful in 
its results :— 


‘Tt chanced on one occasion that I had to go to Coventry, to visit 
a sister of mine there. I had scarce alighted from my horse when I 
was asked the question, ‘ Whether a person who daily prayed through 
the psalter of the blessed Virgin could be damned?’ I laughed at 
the question as absurd. I was told forthwith that my answer was a 
dangerous one. A most holy and learned Franciscan friar had de- 
clared the contrary. I put by the whole affair as no business of mine. 
Soon after I was asked to supper; I promised, and went. Lo and 
behold, in came an old, stooping, heavy, crabbed friar. A servant 
followed with his books. I saw I must prepare for a brush. We 
sat down, and, lest any time should be lost, the point was at once 
brought forward by our host. The friar made answer as he had already 
preached. I held my tongue. I don’t like to mix myself up in fruit- 
less and provoking disputations. At last they asked me what view 
Itook of it. And when I was obliged to speak, I spoke what I 
thought, but in a few words and offhand. Upon this the friar began 
a long premeditated oration, long enough at least for two sermons. 
He drew all his arguments from the miracles, which he poured out 
upon us in numbers enough. Soon after he had done, I modestly 
began to answer, that in all his long discourse he had said nothing 
to convince those who perchance did not admit the miracles which 
he had recited; and this might well be, and a man’s fauth in Christ be 


Jirm notwithstanding; and even if these were mostly true, they 


proved nothing of any moment. . . . For never was there a 
prince so foolish as to publish a law which should provoke daring 
against him, by the promise of impunity to all traitors who should 
perform certain offices to his mother! Much having been said on both 
sides, I found that he was lauded to the sky, while I was laughed at 
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as a fool. Now the matter came at last to that pass, through the 
folly of those who cloaked their own vices under the colour of piety, 
that the opinion could hardly be put down, though the Bishop, with 
all his energy, tried all the means he could. Now I have not men- 
tioned these things with the view either to defame the religion of the 
monks with these crimes . . . or to condemn those who oc- 
easionally salute the sacred Virgin, but to show how people trust so much 
in such things, that, under the very security which they thus feel, they give 
themselves up to crime.” 


Lastly, More presses home upon the monk the danger of 
trusting in private observances :— 


‘‘Thou mayst learn,” he says, “from all this, that thou shouldst 
place thy hopes rather in the Christian faith than in thy own,—that thou 
shouldst not trust in those things which thou canst do for thyself, 
but in those that thou canst not do without God. Thou canst fast by thy- 
self—thou canst keep vigils by thyself—thou canst say prayers by 
thyself; but thou canst do these things by the devil. But verily, 
Christian faith, which Christ Jesus truly said to be in spirit; Christian 
hope, which, despairing of its own merits, confides only in the mercy of God ; 
Christian charity, which is not puffed up, is not made angry, does not seek 
its own glory,—none, indeed, can attain these except by the grace and 
gratuitous favour of God alone. By how much the more thou placest 
thy trust in those virtues which are common to Christendom, by 
so much the less wilt thou have faith in private ceremonies, whether those 
of thy order or thy own. And by how much the less thou trustest 
in them, so much the more will they be useful. For then, at last, 
God will esteem thee a faithful servant when thou countest thyself 
good for nothing.” 


Whilst we thus find Sir Thos. More, in the twilight of that 
age, raising his solemn protest against the practical substitution, 
by the wild monks, of their salutations to the Virgin, and their 
strange, man-made works and ceremonies, for the great work of 
Christ ; that his own views upon the doctrine of the atonement 
were evangelical and clear,’ let the following passage testify ; 


** Man was created in the image of the Blessed Trinity ; but he lost 
his innocency and became sinful ; he was thrust out of pleasant para- 
dise; his living he got with sore sweat; he became subject to 
hunger, thirst, and disease ; and a sorry looking for the time of death, 
and, after all this, of the fearful fire of hell. And into heaven had no 
man gone, had not our Saviour redeemed man and paid his ransom 
by His bitter, painful passion, whereof the occasion was man’s wretched 
fall; [and had it not been that] by the deep wisdom of God was the 
means found that man should be restored ; [and yet] the sharp jus- 
tice of God and His tender mercy should both twain be satisfied; 
that is, to wit, both man, by justice for his sin somewhat punished, 
and yet, upon repentance by means of mercy, should his fault be paid 


1 More’s Treatise on the Passion. English Works, p. 1281. 
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for, and from all eternal bondage man redeemed, and saved, and, in 
spite of the devil, enhanced to more honour than ever he was entitled 
to before he took the fall. That excellent means of man’s redemption, 
so by Christ Himself devised, Himself most graciously fulfilled ; and by 
the sacrifice of Himself he pacified the wrath of God against man ; 


and by His glorious resurrection and ascension, sitting in the nature of 


man at God’s right hand, hath redeemed mankind (in such as will 
take the benefit) to more joy, more wealth, and far more honour, too, 
than the fall of our first father left us. . . 
Such were the views which More held, ia which he believed 
to be the views of the church. He knew nothing of the Fran- 


ciscan dogma of natural merit in works, apart from the merits of 


Christ and even the grace of God. And it is important that we 
should bear in mind, that when he protested against that dogma ; 
when he rebuked the monks; when he defended Erasmus in his 
strictures even on the morals of the Pope; when he went along 
with Colet in his denunciations of the errors of the clergy; he 
did it all in the name of the same church upon whose authority 
he accepted the seven sacraments, and believed in purgatory— 
that universal church, of his definition, of which the Pope, he 
said, formed no part (for he had his doubts whether the papal 
authority was by the institution of God'); but which he yet held 
to be infallible, so far as he believed that, in spite of internal 
dissensions and heresies, and the wicked lives of its members, it 
had preserved the essential doctrines of Christianity, in substan- 
tial verity and truth, from the apostles’ days down to his own. 
Thus, to bring to a point the religious. views of Sir Thomas 
More at this period, they were very much allied to those of 
Dean Colet. The reform which both so anxiously desired was, in 
the main, such a reform as Savonarola had preached in Italy— 
a reform which called for no infringement of the church's autho- 
rity, but which aimed at her purification in every direction. 
Finally, before we pass from this part of our subject, we must 
guard against a natural error. Though, from the nature of this 
essay, we have brought prominently ‘forward More’s theological 
views, we must ever bear in mind that theology and reform were 
not to him what they were to Luther, Savonarola, and even 
Erasmus—more or less the sole work of their lives. While More 
has been forming these views, and giving vent to them in due 
time and place, he has been m: arricd, and a young family has 
grown up around him. The wife of his youth has ‘died, and he 
has married again. Ife has acquired a large practice at the bar. 
For six or seven years he has been U nder-Sheriff of London; 
and, in the discharge of the judicial duties which this office in- 
volves, has endeared himself’ to his fellow-citizens, and gained 


1 More to Cromwell. English Works. 
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general confidence.’ He has acquired by his talents a European 
fame. The king has for some time back been trying to make 
him a courtier. He has more than once sent him on an em- 
bassy to the Netherlands. In fact, More has been a busy public 
man. 

And now we pass on to the next stage of More’s life, in which he 
becomes more than ever immersed in state business and public 
duties. 

The king perseveres in making him a courtier. While he is 
doing so, More writes his “Utopia.” This little work, though 
veiled under a poetical garb, is perhaps the boldest public 
avowal of a political creed, which ever was given forth by a states- 
man upon his entry into a king’s service. 

Viewed by itself, there is perhaps nothing very wonderful in it ; 
but read as the public words of a man, whom the king was thus 
drawing, against his own wishes, into his service, and in connection 
with the position of the affairs of England and Europe at the 
moment at which it was written, it may well excite our surprise. 

In the face of the king’s Continental wars, it declared war to 
be a “brutal thing.” In the face of the king’s foolish claim to 
the crown of France, it praised an imaginary nation for com- 
pelling their king to rest contented with his own kingdom, and 
to leave a neighbouring one, which he could not possibly govern 
well without neglecting his own, to take care of itself. In the 
face of Wolsey’s overbearing policy, and schemes to exact money 
by fair means or foul, it hinted that a king was chosen by the 
‘a0 for their own good, and not for his; that he had much 

etter cut down his expenses to his revenues, than increase them 
by illegal exactions; and that, if he cannot keep the good will of 
his people by lawful means, he had better abdicate his throne. 

Nor was boldness the only characteristic of More’s “ Utopian” 
views—some of them were far ahead of his age. We have seen, 
for instance, in a former article,’ to what a fearful extent the rage 
for inclosures threw the people out of employment— how the 
ejected peasants were driven to theft and crime—how they were 
hung “by twenty on a single gibbet.” More lifted up his voice 
in his “ Utopia” against this. “It is,” he said, “ first to make 
the thieves, and then to hang them for stealing. On the one 
hand, let the evil be stopped in its root—put an end to inclosures; 
and, on the other hand, leave off hanging for theft, for to treat 
thieves and murderers alike, is to tempt the thief to go on to kill.” 
Again, the clergy and monks, in such nests of their own iniquities 


’ He refused a pension from the king lest it should interfere with his impar- 
tiality in matters between the king and the city.—J/ore to Erasmus. Thome 
Mori Opera, Basil, 460. Erasmi Epist., Lond., 120. 

7 No. LVII, Art. 3, 
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as Coventry, had for long been in the habit of bringing poor 
Lollards tothe stake. More declared that one of the oldest laws 
of the Utopians was that no one should be punished for his reli- 
gion, unless he reproached other religions, or resorted to violence in 
the spread of his views. Thus did he anticipate the views of a 
Milton and a Penn in the one case, as he did those of a Romilly 
in the other. 

But notwithstanding the boldness which More had used in his 
“ Utopia,” Henry VIII. at last makes him a courtier. It is, 
however, upon the noble understanding, that in all matters “ he 
is first to look to God, and after God to ‘the king.” 

‘Having taken office on these terms, More soon becomes a privy 
counsellor, i is knighted, and made Speaker of the Commons, and 
afterwards Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; and, if we may 
judge from his letters relating to the king’s affairs, which have 
been preserved among the state papers, we may conclude that 
his court life was by no means an easy one. But he is no mere 
statesman, any more than a mere theologian. 

Behind the scenes is a domestic picture, the beauty and hap- 
piness of which the eloquent pen of Erasmus, and the faithful 
brush of Hans Holbein, have made a household word among us. 
We need not dwell upon More’s Chelsea home. No one won- 
ders that he was loath to leave it, even for the palace. We 
need only point to the series of letters, which Stapleton has pre- 
served, and which were written from court to his children, as 
evidence enough, that neither the emoluments of office nor the 
excitement of the courtier’s life could divert his mind from those 
more serious and simple everyday duties, which lay far nearer to 
his heart,—those letters, containing a father’s good advice to his 
children’s tutor about their education—or addressed to his “whole 
school,” and entering into their studies—or alluding to an astro- 
nomical master with which he has provided them, because “ such 
studies tend to strengthen the mind”—or giving notice that 
henceforth he “ shall expect a letter every day from ev ery one 
of them,” now that he is kept away from his home—or ever and 
anon reminding them of the holy fast of Lent—or turning their 
attention to a favourite song of Boetius—above all, those ‘tender 
and touching letters to his daughter Margaret, the oldest of his 
children, who seems to have taken very much her lost mother’s 
place in his heart. For transcribing letters such as these in his 
exile, Stapleton deserves the best of our thanks.? 

Such, then, was Sir Thomas More at the eve of the Pro- 
testant struggle. No dilettante theologian or statesman truly, 
and yet not ‘merely either the one or the other. A public man 
and a domestic man, and yet not exclusively either. A poet, 


1 Tres Thome, pp. 253-271. 
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and yet eminently practical. A man of classical learning, and 
yet homely and simple in his everyday life. Endowed with a 
reach of thought which overleaps the boundaries of his own age 
in almost every direction, though for that very reason it can 
take no giant stride in any—holding convictions clearer and 
more enlightened than those of most men, and yet not freed 
from every error of his times—his heart sound to its very core, 
and yet influenced in some degree by superstitions still undis- 
pelled—his will strong and unrufiled, wonderful in its calmness, 
and in the promptness with which, at all hazards, it puts con- 
viction into practice —a man, in fact, of great symmetry and 
integrity of soul. But we must only hint at this now. His 
future life will reveal it more fully. The struggle has yet to 
come, and after the struggle the victory. 

Now, breaking in upon More’s busy life like a thunder-clap, 
comes the fame of Luther’s attack upon the sale of Indulgences, 
and the events which rapidly succeed to it. At first, along with 
Erasmus, he probably wishes success to the bold monk of Wit- 
temberg ; but from what we have seen of his nature, and the 
school of reform to which he has hitherto adhered, we can have 
no doubt which side he will take when the crisis comes,—when 
in 1520 Luther raises the standard of revolt, crosses the Rubi- 
con, and marches, like another Cesar, upon Rome. He has 
burned the Papal bull, and given Rome the famous epithet of 
“ Antichrist.” That word has divided the camp of Luther from 
the camp of More and his friends, by a gulph as deep as the 
difference between revolution and reform. “ I would join with 
Luther,” said Erasmus, “with all my heart, ¢f J saw he was with 
the Catholic Church. If things come to extremities, and the 
church totters on both sides, I will fix myself upon the solid rock 
till a calm succeeds, and I can see which is the church.” 

To make matters worse, the king declares his purpose of 
entering the lists against Luther; and to More, along with others, 
is submitted the revisal of his book. True to his former views, 
strong in his defence of the church and her sacraments, he yet 
urges upon the king, though without success, to leave out all he 
has said upon the question ‘of the Papal authority, or to treat the 
subject with much more caution than he has done.' 

The king’s book goes forth, and then comes Luther’s famous 
and virulent reply. Much dirt is thrown about. Erasmus is 
harshly attacked by Hutten, hitherto his friend; and at length 
the chance of reunion departs for ever, when the smouldering 
embers of revolutionary feeling, first ignited at Wittemberg, 
begin to blaze up into the Peasant War. 

More now, in 1523, after writing a little book upon the 


' More to Cromwell, Roper, App. 119. 
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Remembrance of Death,’ which has no controversial bearing at 
all, is carried away by the current, and defends the king’s book 
against Luther's reply, paying him back by far too lavi ishly in 
his own coin, in an anonymous Latin book, which he had better 
have left unwritten. But he soon sees that Luther is not to be 
so easily extinguished; he checks himself, and for the future 
keeps cautious and quiet. Would that Colet, or any kindred 
spirit, were alive to share his anxieties; but alas! he, and 
Linacre, and Grocine, and Lilly, are all of them dead. More 
stands very much alone. 

In 1525, Bubenhagen writes his famous letter “To the Saints 
in England ;” and More’s e: unest, but temperate answer,” a pri- 
vate one, which did not find its way into print till thirty-three 
years after his death, affords us the means of gauging his thoughts 

at this date. 

He has watched the progress of the Anabaptist insurrections, 
as they have spread from town to town, until, as he says, “ they 
have wasted a good part of Germany.” In the sixteenth century 
news travel slowly, and an Englishman is very much at the 
mercy of his continental informants. More’s chief correspondent 
is unhappily “ Cochleus,”* one of the bitterest enemies of Luther ; 
a man who is fleeing from city to city, as the waves of insur- 
rection spread, pouring forth book after book of impotent 
thunder against Luther, as the sole cause of it all, and not with- 
out reason wittily nicknamed “ Luther’s scourge.”* More is no 
coward, and yet ‘his fears are naturally raised by the exaggerated 
accounts, sent by this man, of one of the most terrible struggles 
which Germany has ever passed through; and, trusting to the 
accounts which he receives, he thinks he sees in ‘the peasant wars 
and Anabaptist riots the legitimate consequences of the doctrines 
preached to the people by the Protestants. 

“Do you contend (More writes) that it is a falsehood if any one 

says that your faction has wasted a good part of Germany, by tumult, 
by slaughter, by rapine, by conflagration ? Do you dare to call those 
liars who affirm that your impious doctrine is the cause of it all ?”° 


And when we turn to the doctrines which More was taught 
to believe formed the creed of the Protestants—when we find 
that he believed that Luther’s doctrines were, in fact, antinomian, 
and amounted to fatalism, we cannot fail to see at once how 


! Treatise upon the words of Scripture, ‘‘ Remember the last things, and thou 
shalt never sin,” made about the year 1522. English Works, 72. 

* “Mori Epistola in qua non minus faceté quam pie respondet Litteris Joannis 
Pomerani nunquam antehac in lucem editum.” Louvanii, 1568. 

* More to Cochleus, Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, Appendix, No. 13; and also 
More to Cochleus, id., Append., No. 16. 

* Du Pin’s Ecclesiastical Writers, iii. pp. 406-412. 

° More to Bubenhagen, fol. 4. 
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strong must have been the inference in his mind, that these doc- 
trines and the continental disturbances did really stand in the 
relation of cause and effect. 

This, then, was More’s belief; and his letter to Bubenhagen 
is taken up in refuting these fatalist and antinomian doctrines, 
which he not only attributes to the Anabaptists, but to Luther 
himself. He warns Bubenhagen, who was a recent convert to 
Protestantism, against Luther. He brings forward passages from 
Luther’s works, which it has, in our own day, required all Arch- 
deacon Hare’s ingenuity to wrest from the mouths of his modern 
assailants, and to transform into orthodox language, and facts— 
such as Luther’s hasty rejection of the Epistle of St James— 
which seemed very naturally the strongest possible prima facie 
evidence that there was something radically wrong in his creed. 

How far, then, was More to be blamed for believing as he did ? 
It seems to us that there could not be a better vindication of More 
in this matter than Archdeacon Hare’s recent and admirable vin- 
dication of Luther ; for though, in the face of Luther’s subse- 
quent writings and subsequent work, and the seal which history 
has set upon it, his modern assailants, when they carp and cavil 
at hasty expressions in his early works, may very fairly be told, 
“ that when the world’s doom-bell tolls, it must shake the belfry ; 
that when the waters burst forth from their frost-bound prison, 
the ice will crack not without noise, and they wiil probably splash 
upon the banks ;’—though we, recognising in Luther a man en- 
dowed with a stormy nature for a great stormy work, excuse him 
on the broad ground that a Samson must bow himself to break 
down the pillars, and that, when a man has the work of an Elijah 
to do, he will sometimes even call down fire upon the captains 
and their fifties,—yet we must admit that what would be madness 
in us, may have been reasonable in More. ‘The storm was rag- 
ing while he wrote. The powers of evil seemed let loose, and 
Luther appeared to him like a spirit of darkness stirring up the 
elements. What wonder that his wild words, in some of which 
even Archdeacon Hare allows that “hells spray seems to cast 
itself up into heaven,” should be taken as words of ill omen, when 
first thrown down like a gauntlet in the face of Europe! 

Finally, before we pass from this letter to Bubenhagen, we 
must observe further, that while More thus attributed to the 
Protestants extreme views, which they afterwards repudiated, the 
Protestants had all along attacked the church, and attributed to 
her doctrines, which, as we have seen,,More had taken such pains to 
rebuke in the name of the church. “ You insinuate,” he writes 
to Bubenhagen, “that we put works in the place of Christ.” The 
monks were open to the charg. The Franciscans did, as we 
have seen, even hold that there was an inherent merit in man’s 
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natural works, apart from the grace of God and the merits of 
Christ. But More had always condemned the doctrine, and he 
condemns it still, as contrary to the views of the church. 

“The church both believes and teaches that man’s works cannot 
be well done without the grace of God, or be of any merit without 
faith in Christ. Nor are they, even in that case, in their nature fit for 
heaven. When we have done all, we are unprofitable servants—we 
have done no more than we ought to have done. We do not fight 
against grace or deny Christ, or confide, like the Pharisees, in works, 
who know well that they are worth nothing without faith—that they 
have no value except from the pure bounty of God. But they fight 
against grace and deny Christ, who, while they extol only grace and 
faith, deny the value of works, and make men callous to living well.”? 

More’s position, then, in 1525 was clearly true to his convic- 
tions, though wrong in point of fact. Had his nature allowed 
him to take a higher view of the Protestant struggle, he would 
have been able, on the one hand, to recognise in Luther’s wild 
words the substantial truths which he taught ; and, on the other 
hand, to see that the attacks upon the church, though perhaps 
they should, in strict fairness, have sometimes been directed upon 
her individual members and not upon herself, were yet fairly ex- 
cusable, as the hasty blows, which must of necessity be given in 
a revolution like that of which Luther was the leader. But, as 
it was, we must candidly admit that More’s gentle and conserva- 
tive nature prevented his doing this. 

Worse and worse accounts come from Cochleus of the spread 
of the insurrections, as they follow the spread of the Protestant 
doctrines. But a sharper arrow than these now pierces the heart 
of More. Luther’s books? have fallen into the hands of his son- 
in-law, Roper, the husband of his danghter Margaret, and he has 
taken up with the new faith. At first More disputes with him 
again and again ; but when he sees that it is no use, he sadly tells 
him, “T see, son, no disputation will do thee any ood ; hence- 
forth, therefore, I will dispute with thee no more; but I will 
pray for thee, that God may touch thy heart.”* And then, 
meeting his daughter, he tells her what he has said: “ Meg, I 
have borne a long time with thy husband. I have reasoned and 
argued a long time with him, and still given him my poor 
fatherly counsel ; but I perceive none of all this can call him 
home again. And therefore, Meg, I will no longer dispute with 
him, nor yet will I give him over, but J will go another way to 

1 More to Bubenhagen, fol. 2 

? Luther's De Libertate Chiistiana, and De Captivitate Babylonica ; Harps- 
field’s Life ; Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, ii. 119. 

* Cresacre More’s Life, p. 135. M. D’Aubigne distorts these words into the 


harsh answer,— Hold your tongue! I will dispute with you no longer.”— 
History of the Reformation, Book xix., ch. 1. 
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work, and get me to God and pray for him.” And More slowly 
takes his way to his little private chapel in the garden, kneels 
there at the altar, and prays, not to any saint or virgin, but direct 
to God, that he will touch the heart of his son, and pluck him as 
a brand from the burning. He has been wont often to resort to 
prayer in his troubles. Not long ago his darling daughter herself 
lay at the very gates of death, and his heart was almost broken. 
He had come to this same little chapel and poured forth his 
broken prayers; and that time his prayer had been heard—his 
daughter had been spared him. And now he has more faith in 
prayer than in anything else that he can do to save his son. 
This is the man of whom it has been recently asserted that there 
is much proof that he was throughout a freethinker ! 

Worse and worse are the accounts from the Continent of the 
insurrections of the mad Anabaptists, as they spread into Switzer- 
land. Zwinglius can no more control them there, than Luther in 
Germany. The Protestant Canton of Berne is compelled to 
put down a sect of ultra-Protestants by the civil power. What 
1s to be the end of it? Does it not seem to More as if the result 
of the Protestant movement, wherever it spreads, will be fire and 
sword? Political and religious affairs become mixed up together. 
Charles V.’s army of Lutherans? grow impatient of control. 
Their leader Freundsberg declares, that if they get to Rome he 
will hang the Pope. They have already crossed the Alps. They 
can no longer be kept within bounds. They march upon Rome. 
The crisis has come. Rome is sacked! The Pope is a prisoner 
in the Castle of St Angelo! The letter? which brings the news 
to Wolsey declares, “'They have sacked the town, and slain to 
the number of 45,000, sparing neither age, sex, nor rank ; and 
against priests and churches they have behaved themselves as it 
doth become Marranys and Lutherans to do.” This, then, is 
the end of the Protestant movement ! 

And now, what effect have these tidings on the mind of Sir 
Thomas More? Even before the wave of heresy reached thie 
shores of uic own country, he had had his forebodings. Walking 
one day with Roper, he said to him, “TI pray God, son Roper, 
that some of us, high as we seem to sit upon the mountains, 
treading heretics under our feet like ants, live not to see the day 
when we gladly would wish to be at league with them, to let 
them have their churches quietly to themselves, so that they 
would be contented to let us have ours quietly to ourselves.” * 

To understand his feelings, and the course he takes at this 
juncture, requires a freedom from party bias on our part, in 
which, as yet, historians and biographers have shown themselves 

1 Harpsfieid’s Life, p. 120. ? See Ranke’s History of the Popes. 
® Clerk to Wolsey, State Papers, Henry VIIL, vi., p. 583. * Roper, p. 34. 
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deficient. We have come upon that part of More’s life, which it 
is most hard to understand, and which has been most harshly 
judged. Unhappily, he is on the wrong side in the great battle 
which has now to be fought; but there is bravery on both sides, 
and if we would know what he was we must be content to 
follow him. 

We must stand, as he stood, upon the edge of that unbroken 
cycle of ages, which has seen Rome Pagan crumble into dust, 
and out of its ruins Rome Papal rear its temple—which has seen 
the church rise first above an empire, and then above the wild 
surge of her destroyers—which has seen new kingdoms rise 
under her wing into great nations, and the long night of the 
dark ages rest upon them all, till now at length the first blush of 
dawn has caught the hill-tops, and the morning star of hope has 
beamed upon the world. We must call to mind, what our space 
has obliged us to pass over almost in silence, “the revival of 
learning ;” the early buddings of spring after a long winter ; the 
rising again of the buried seeds of the old civilization; new 
powers coming in aid of the spread of truth; the birth of new 
arts; the finding of new lands; the symptoms that even the 
church has begun to stir under her evils; and, above all, those 
Utopian dreams and longings which, at such a moment, entwine 
themselves with the rising hope of the future. All this has 
cheered the heart of More. It has been his very life’s delight to 
watch the rising of the day. It has seemed to him to be his life’s 
duty to sow, to plant, and to water, so that the harvest might 
be hastened. But all in a moment the blight has come upon 
the fields, waving with the ripening corn; and the church, which 
should have blessed the harvest, and sanctified the coming day— 
the church he loves—the church of his fathers—never, for 1000 
years, has she rocked and tottered on her throne as now. The 
standard of open revolt has been raised against her. The seeds 
of promise have been ploughed up by jarring factions. And yet 
More has bridled in his zeal, and watched anxiously, but calmly, 
to see which way the storm would take, till at length the Pope 
has been driven an exile from his city, and besieged in his solitary 
castle. And now, while he is sent over to France to negotiate 
the deliverance of the Pope, the wave of revolution reaches his 
own country. 

At first it seems to bubble up from underground secretly. The 
Protestants have seized the very sword of truth, and turned it 
against the church. The New Testament of Erasmus, which 
was meant to correct the abuses and errors of the monks, has 
led the way. Tindale and his friends have printed an English 
version; and this is so worded and accompanied with glosses,' as 

’ Tindale’s first edition had glosses, but not the succeeding ones. 
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to be made to speak directly against the teachings of the church. 
The heretics have all along preached that the ‘authority of the 
church is nothing; and now they put forth a version of the 
New Testament in English, in which the word “ church” is 
translated “congregation,” so “that it may seem to English- 
men, either that Christ in His Gospel had never spoken of the 
church at all, or that the congregation of heretics were the church 
that he spoke of.” They have preached all along that the Catholic 
priesthood is nothing—that the “holy orders” are nothing; and 
now they get rid of ‘the word priest altogether by translating it 
“senior” And just in the same way they get “rid of penance 
from the Bible, by translating it “repentance.” In truth, they 
have bent the Bible like a leaden rule, to make it fit their 
heresies. They have poisoned the waters at the fountain- 
head. Men cannot be hindered from reading their Testament 
if it is allowed to go forth; but how is the thing to be pre- 
vented? This is a hard point to settle. More ponders it 
often and deeply.. “If we lay our hands upon the books, 
they say we fight against the Bible. If we burn them, they 
tell the people that we burn the Word of God. If we buy 
them up, to keep them out of harm’s way, they use the money 
forthwith in printing others. It is but putting ‘fresh fuel in the 
fire. I tell them plainly that I love the Bible as much as they 
do, and that it is only their corrupt versions that [hate. But they 
do not believe me, though they themselves have seen what pains 
I and my friends, "Erasmus and Colet, have taken to bring men’s 
minds back to the Bible, from the works of the schoolmen. 
They say we have changed our views, since the Moria and Utopia 
were written. For my part, I can tell them plainly that I think 
the same that I ever did. I would have the Bible printed in 
English, truly translated, if the time were mete for it; but now, 
while these men are at work to strain the texts of Scripture to 
their own ends, in favour of heresy, I not only would not have 
the Bible put forth in English, but, more than that, 1 would 
not now have translated either my Utopia or the Moria of 
Erasmus, though there isno harm in them. The time is not mete 
for it. But what isto be done? They will not heedus. Heresy 
grows apace. If it be not stopped, England may be turned 
upside down like Germany, and London be sacked like Rome! 
What is to be done? We have laws against heretics, by which 
they must abjure or be burned. Ought not these laws to be 
put in execution after all? It is true, in Utopia I said that I 
thought men should not be forced in matters of religion; and I 


1 Our authority for the whole of this paragraph is More’s “ Dialogue” 
against heresies, Books 3 and 4, from which many of the expressions are taken 
word for word. 
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think still that, if all violence were taken away, truth would 
triumph at last—in spite of all, God would be stronger than the 
devil—of that Iam sure. But when I call to mind the crimes 
which this heresy has produced—the blood of the peasant wars 
—the mad sacking of Rome—the imprisonment of the Pope— 
the danger to the church, and to the world itself—and see how the 
crimes of these heretics arise from the doctrines which they hold 
and teach, in faith I think there is reason enough why they should 
be excepted from tolerance. Jf they had never begun with violence, 
good Christian people had peradventure used less violence against 
them; but now that they have first had recourse to violence them- 
selves, princes, that would otherwise have used easier ways with 
them, are constrained to punish them by a terrible death. But 
meanwhile, what is the duty which lies at my own door? First 
of all, I will use all the power of my pen against the spread of 
their doctrines.” 

More had already hinted his wish to do so to Cochleus.? He 
now obtains, from Tunstall, a license* to read the books of the 
heretics, so that he may set about his work; and ere long, in 
1528, he puts forth his “ Dialogue”* against heresies, the first 


of his English controversial works; and in it he publishes the 
thoughts which have been passing in his own mind, and which 
we have endeavoured to put in the possession of our readers. 


More has therefore now, in 1528, come to the conviction in 
his own mind, and openly avowed it through the press, that the 
laws against heresy ought to be put in execution—in 1528! 
the very year in which his license from Tunstall was obtained— 
within one year after the sack of Rome, and the discovery that 
Tindale was the author of the English New Testament ! 

. o . . 

Alas! brave More, thou art in error! The cloud into which 
thou art entering may cast a shadow over the next three years 
of thy life, as deep, and it may be as dark, as that which fell upon 
the pilgrim’s path, as he passed through the valley of the shadow 
of death. Erasmus may despondingly tell thee, that his work on 
earth is done,—all but the last one, of seeking to escape in the 
tomb the storm which everything around seems to threaten.® 
But take courage, for thy work is not done. 

In 1529 Wolsey falls, and More is made Lord Chancellor. 
The “ Lord Chancellor” has not masked the “man.” Before 

’ It will be seen that, putting a sect in the place of its members, this is con- 
sistent with More’s views on toleration, expressed in his Utopia. Vide supra. 

® More to Cochleus. Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, vol. ii., 700, App. 

3 Foxe, 1597 ed., 931. 

* “Made” in 1528, “newly overseen” 1530. 

5 “Nunc vero, mi More, res in eo sunt statu, ut mihi sepulchri locus sit cir- 
cumspiciendus, ubi vel mortuo liceat quietum esse, quando ut video non continget 


hoe unquam vivo. Omnes divinant magnos rerum motus imminere,” etc.— 
Erasmi Epistole, Lond., p. 900. 
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taking his seat in Westminster Hall, he kneels, just as he always 
has done, for the blessing of his aged father, now ninety years 
old, but still upon the Bench, and then he begins his judicial 
duties. Never w as justice better or more speedily done than by 
Lord Chancellor More. Bribes, which Wolsey had been used to 
take from the suitors, are coldly turned aside by his successor 
with a frown. They sully not his ermine. And when his near 
relatives seek to gain by their kindred what they cannot by the 
justice of their cause, they find they have mist: ‘aken their man. 
Pointing to Judge More across the Hall, the Lord Chancellor 
tells them: “If my father, whom I dearly love, were on the one 
side, and the devil, whom I as sincerely hate, were on the other, 
the devil should have his rights !”? Steadily and promptly does 
he labour at his work, till at length the causes which, for some 
twenty years or more, have thronged the list, are, for once, all of 
them gone through. 

Yet all this daily legal labour is but a small part of the labour 
which fills up each passing day with More. Darker and harder 
work has he to go through. As Chancellor, he has taken the 

oath to use all his power to destroy all manner of heresies.” 
The bishops, every now and then, lay their hands upon poor 
heretics, or call upon the Chancellor for his aid in detecting or 
bringing them to justice. By the canon law, and the law of 
the land, they must abjure or be burned. More tries hard to 
save both their lives and their souls.2 He persuades them—he 
urges them by entreaties and threats—to abjure. He even allows 
the bishops to keep them in prison for months, and in one or 
two cases even for years, to give them a further chance of 
abjuring—to fight off the evil day when the first stake must be 
lighted in Smithfield. 

“Mr Froude has indeed ventured now, after the lapse of three 
centuries, to declare that imprisonment bey ond the ion m allowed 
by the statutes of Henry IV. and Henry V. was illegal, and that 
More’s permitting it “ proves against ‘him a disregard, in the 
highest degree censurable, of his obligations as a judge. "4 But 
Mr F roude, and those who have challenged his statement, seem 
altogether to have overlooked the royz al proclamation of 1529, 
which gave to the bishops power to detain the heretics in custody, 
both before and after conviction, at their discretion,’—a power 

? Roper, p. 41. ? See Proclamation of 1529. Foxe, 1597 ed., p. 930. 

3“ As touching heretics, I hate that vice of theirs, and not their persons; and 
very fain would [ that the one were destroyed and the other saved. If all the 
favour and pity that T have used among them to their amendment were known, 
it would well appear.”—Apology, chap. “49. 

* Froude’s History of England, 2d. ed., vol. ii., pp. 74 et seq. 

° “ The bishop shall detain and keep them under safe custody in their prisons, 


until they either shall have purged themselves or do abjure, etc. Furthermore, 
if any person be convicted, etc., the said bishop may keep him in prison, as it 
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which, it seems to us, a merciful judge would be likely to urge 
the bishops to make use of, rather than otherwise. But Mr 
Froude does not give More credit for wishing to save the heretics 
from the stake. He states that while, 

“Under Wolsey’s Chancellorship, the stake had been compara- 
tively idle, . . . No sooner had the seals changed hands than the Smithfield 
fires recommenced; and, encouraged by More, the bishops resolved to 
obliterate in these edifying spectacles the recollection of their general 
infirmities.”? 

But here, again, the simple fact is the best refutation of a 
charge, which is more easily made than established. During 
the first twenty-two months, out of the thirty or thirty-one months 
of More's Chane rellorship* "—thanks to Move’s persevering efforts— 
no single fire was lit in Smithfield! The lover of truth must 
admit, that whilst struggling against heresy heart and soul, as 
far as he legally could do, More struggled hard also to save. 

There remains, however, one charge upon More’s memory 
which the proclamation of 1529 does not dispose of. The 
“illegal” imprisonments, which, as we have seen, have turned 
out the legal, were made by the bishops, and only “ connived at” 
by More. But Mr Froude brings forward the case of one, John 
Field, which he prefaces with the statement, that its “ iniquity 
was wholly and exclusively Mores own.* Unless Mr Froude 
has evidence which he has concealed from his readers, we think 
that a careful perusal of the petition of Field will itself convince 
him, that the crime laid to his charge was not heresy at all; and 
that his imprisonment had nothing whatever to do with the acts 
against heresy. The bishops had nothing to do with itt He 
was cited before the “ Star Chamber,” and imprisoned in the 
“ Fleet.” The books which were taken from him were not 
Protestant books ;° and we find, in fact, no allusion to heresy 
throughout. Foxe, moreover, who surely would not have ps assed 
over so remarkable a case of pe rsecution, makes no mention of 
such a “ John Field ;”* and, in fact, we suspect that Mr Froude 
has, in his zeal against More, in this case as in the others, made 

shall seem best to his discretion after the grievousness or quality of the crime.” 
—FKoxe, Townsend's ed., iv. 677 ; 1597 ed., p. 930. 

' Ibid., p. 83. 

2 Te., from October 1529, when More was made Chancellor, to 19th August 
1531, when RKilney was burned. 

3 Froude’s Hist., vol. ii., p. 79. 

* After he regained his freedom, More did not press the bishops to arrest him ; 
but the Duke of Norfolk arrested him, who was one of the Privy Council. 

, Ox Greek Vocabulary, Saint Cyprian’s Works, and More’s Supplication of 
Souls. 

®° There was a John Field, an Irish rebel, who is mentioned in the State 
Papers, Henry VIII, vol. ii., pp. 293, 323, and vol. iii, p. 13; and also a 
Puritan of the same name in Queen Elizabeth’s time ; but neither of these would 
seem likely to be the John Field mentioned by Mr Froude. 
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a complete mistake. The offence of Field was probably a po- 
litical one; and his case, instead of bearing out Mr Froude’s 
charges against More, may serve to remind us of another branch 
of More’s duties, which otherwise we might have overlooked. 
The Lord Chancellor was a prominent member, not only of that 
Court of Star Chamber which was established by stat. 8, Henry 
VIL. but also of the Ordinary Council of the king, which met in 
the same place, and afterwards became so obnoxious to the liberty 
of the subject." It could hardly be expected that, in those days 
of undefined prerogative, More should have refused to admit the 
legality of the powers assumed by this Court, any more tlian the 
legality of the proclamation of 1529; and therefore we need not 
attempt to defend him from the charge of any illegal imprison- 
ment which 7¢ may have been the means of inflicting. 

Thus Mr Froude’s attack upon More, in all material points, has 
vanished altogether into air ; and we trust that, in a future edition 
of his work, he will have the candour entirely to withdraw it. 

Meanwhile, with legal and inquisitorial labours, the work of 
More’s days are not done. The strong bargemen soon bring 
him home jaded in mind and body; and once again he is in 
the bosom of his family, once again he tries to be cheerful, 
and to brighten up the little group around him with his kind 
looks and words and little presents ; but even here he is not at 
rest. At one time he will have one of the poor heretics in “ close 
prison” in his own house,’ whom he longs to save, but cannot ; 
and who, instead of abjuring, at last makes his escape. At an- 
other, an unruly and half-witted lad in the village, who has 
caught the infection, and upon whom More’s eye has been fixed 
on account of his disorderly conduct in church, getting on from 
one thing to another, begins disturbing the people during the 
silence at mass, and insults the females while kneeling. This lad, 
at the request of his neighbours, he has bound to a tree in the 
street, and well striped before the whole town for his folly ; then 
sends him away, and luckily has no more trouble from him. 
Once also a servant of his own—a mere child—mischievously 
spreads heretical notions, which he has picked up out of doors, 
among his fellow-servants, and has to be punished by a castiga- 
tion before the whole household.’ Thus the very air seems in- 
fected with heresy. It haunts him even at his home. 


! Spence’s Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, i. 850. Hallam’s 
History of England, i. pp. 52, 58. 

? This was usual in those times. See Ellis’ Letters, Third Series, vol. ii., p. 
63, and vol. i., p. 252. Whether strictly legal or illegal, does not materially 
affect More’s character. 

3 * And of all who ever came into my hand for heresy, as help me God [ex- 
cept these two], never had any of them any stripe or stroke given them, so 
much as a fillip on the forehead.”—Apology, ch. 36. 
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In the midst of all this, Hans Holbein the painter, whom he 
has imported into England,’ lives under his roof, and claims his 
share of attention as er as the many visitors whom More’s 
European fame attracts to his home. And now at last, after 
evening devotions in the little chapel, he is in his study burning 
his midnight oil, poring over and laboriously answering the 
writings of T indale and Frith, until his brain will work no longer, 
and at length comes his w akeful night. 

Then his father, Judge More, dies ; ; and a gloom is thus cast 
over his household, at ‘the moment when their cheerfulness is 
most needed, to soothe the jaded spirits and the harassed mind 
of the Chancellor. And, worse than all, during the last few 
months of his Chancellorship, four of the abjured Protestants, 
Bilney, Bayfield, Bainham, and Tewkesbury, relapse into heresy. 
In such a case the law is explicit. The Chancellor has no 
power to save; he must issue the writ—that terrible writ, “de 
heretico comburendo.” Thus the work of death is crowded 
into the last few months of his Chancellorship ;” and deeply 
touching to More’s spirit must it be, that the voices of the dying 
martyrs rise from the stake, not with curses upon him, but cries 
such as these, “ May the Lord forgive Sir Thomas More!” and 
“ May the Lord open the eyes of Sir Thomas More !” 

This cannot last long. His strength begins to give way. A 
sharp pain in his chest gives warning that his midnight vigils, 
and all his toils and cares, are telling upon him. His’ physician 
gives no hope, unless he can have rest.? The question of the 
divorce looms more darkly in the future. The king is on the 
brink of his quarrel with the Pope. Clouds of trouble cast 
their shadow before. More resigns the seals; and sinks as soon 
as he can into the quiet of domestic life, to finish his contro- 
versial works, to think over the strange dream of the last three 
years, and to prepare for the future. 

And now his sun rises serenely from its clouds. The nearer 
he comes to death, its shadow passes from him. 

He first sets his household in order. He has lost his income. 

' More to Erasmus, December 1525. 

? Bilney was burned 19th Aug. 1531; Bayfield in November 1531 ; Tewkes- 
bury, 20th December 1531; and Bainham, 5th May 1532. More resigned the 
seals on the 16th May 1532. 

The fact that there were no stakes lighted during the first twenty-two months 
of More’s Chancellorship, may account for Erasmus’s statement, that no one 
suffered death during his Chancellorship. He might not have heard of the 
events of the last few months: though More did not conceal from him his 
severity against heretics.—More to Erasmus, Erasmi Epistolew, Lond. 1506-1511. 

That this was one real reason for his resignation, see More to Erasmus, 
Erasmi Epistolx, Lond. 1506; and More to Cochleus, Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, 
App., p. 702, written on the same d: ay; and also the concluding sentence in 
More to Cromwell, Roper, App. 110, in which he excuses his having used an 
amanuensis on the ground of his disease in his chest. 
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A family of some twenty children and grandchildren, and all his 
servants and proteges, ‘and his fool, cannot be maintained on 
“L,.100 by the year!” “ Pattison” (the fool), “ you must join 
the retinue of the Lord Mayor of London—away with you, for 
Lord Chancellor More is now Lord Chancellor no more !” 

The Great Barge and its eight sturdy bargemen are transferred 
to his successor in office. His servants he places out with those 
whose fortunes are rising as his go down. If his sons, and _ his 
sons’ wives, and their children, are to stay in his household, they 
must contribute to the general stock ; and More play fully tells 
them, that if, with all that, they cannot make ends meet, with 
bags and wallets they will go begging together rather than be 
separated. F 

And now his enemies take advantage of his weakness, and, 
headed by the Earl of Wiltshire, Ann Bulleyn’s father, try » 
prove some illegal acts against the late Ch: ancellor. 

Wolsey had taken bribes ; and they cannot believe that More 
has not also. But they have mistaken their man. The poor 
Ex-Chancellor plays with their charges as if his enemies were 
children. They prove that a gilt cup was offered him as a 
bribe. He owns to having taken it as a new year’s gift; but 
just as the Earl of W iltshire is exulting in his triumph, with 
provoking calmness he quietly adds, that he immediately or- 
dered his butler to fill it with wine, and return it as a new year’s 
gift to the suitor. At another time, he owns to having taken a 
glove, which, it is proved, contained some money; but it comes 
out drily, after all, that “ he utterly refused the lining.” This is 
not the ‘play fulness of guilt.’ 

The heretics also have circulated stories of his having tor- 
mented them when in his keeping. This charge More solemnly 
denies, in a published apology, except in the two instances of 
which mention has been made. His enemies are utterly foiled. 
“ T either am innocent (he w rites to Erasmus), or I have very 
cleverly concealed my guilt.” 

We have before ailuded to the unusual plainness which this 
remarkable courtier used, in the expression of his convictions to 
the king. When his royal conscience had begun to be uneasy 
at his marriage, the king had sent for Sir Thomas More, in 
hopes of gaining an opinion from him in favour of his wishes. 
But the courtier was honest and firm in this case, as in every 
other we know of. The king pressed him, end told him he 
would also consult Bishops Durham and Bath in so important 
amatter. “To be plain with your Grace,” said Sir Thomas 
More, “neither my Lord of Durham, nor my Lord of Bath, nor 


1 Roper, pp. 50-52. ? Cresacre More’s Life, pp. 221-223. 
3 More to Erasmus, Erasmi Epist., Lond. 1510-11. 
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myself and the rest of your Counsel, are, in my judgment, meet 
counsellors for your Grace herein.” And then he bade him, if he 
wished to understand the truth, to choose such counsellors, as, 
neither for respect of their worldly commodity, nor for fear of 
his princely authority, would be inclined to deceive him; and 
then he referred him to St Augustine, St Jerome, and others of 
the Fathers.’ Could he have given nobler advice than this ? 

It was in spite of this bold answer that the king soon afterwards 
had appointed More, as we lave seen, Lord Pineda as in 
spite of his former boldness he had long ago made him a courtier. 
And when he had made him Lord Chancellor, he pressed him 
again. It was no small test of the man’s firmness and honesty, 
just at the moment when the king had raised him to the highest 
position in the kingdom; but still he was firm. “It is grievous 
to my heart,” he said, “that I am not able to serve your Grace 
in this matter. . . . But I ever bear in mind the words which 
your Highness spake unto me on my first coming into your 
noble service, bidding me first look up to God, a after God 
to you.”* Could any words have been nobler than these? But 
the king still persevered in his purpose; and, as we have seen, 
Sir Thomas resigned the seals. And now comes a lull before 
the storm. More has written his Apology, the last of his 
controversial works. The charges brought against him have 
utterly failed; and he leaves the heretics in other hands. 

The king at length usurps the title of Supreme Head of the 

Church, and is married to Ann Bulleyn. Sir Thomas More 
foresees the dangers which lie in the future with an all but 
— eye. “They will confirm these things with oaths,” 
ie says to his son Roper. And this thought is ever present be- 
fore him: “If I have to choose between my conscience and the 
scaffold, shall I take the oath against my conscience and live, or 
shall I refuse it and die? It may come to this. If it does, 
what shall I do?” Calmly, before the storm comes to rufile his 
feelings and blind his judgment, he makes up his mind on what, 
before God and his own conscience, is his duty in the matter; 
and there is something deeply touching in the way in which, 
having come to a conclusion, he gathers his family around him, 
and talks to them of death and heaven, and thus tries to prepare 
them for the impending blow. He also divides his little estates 
as he wishes to leave them at his death: and now he is ready 
for the storm. 

And the storm comes. 

The king grows jealous of his former favourite. More de- 
clines to join the throng, and help to swell the pomp of the coro- 
nation of Ann Bulleyn. 

1 Roper, p. 32. 2 Roper, 48. 
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His enemies attempt to involve him in the wild affair of the 
Nun of Kent. He clears himself in a letter, which proves that 
his arguments in his controversial writings against the rejection 
altogether of some of those superstitious observances, which had 
been so much abused and carried to excess, were honest ones; 
for it seems that at first he himself was deceived by the nun, 
though he opened his eyes in time.! 

He is examined before the Bishop of Canterbury and the 
Lord Chancellor, and acquitted. But they take the opportunity 
to press upon him to change his mind as to the king’s divorce. 
He declares his views still unchanged ; and when they find per- 
suasion useless, in the king’s name, they threaten. “ My Lords 
(he answers, in words which might well be written in gold), 
these terrors be arguments for CHILDREN, not for me.”? And hav- 
ing told them his mind again as he had told it before, he leaves 
them. 

The Duke of Norfolk next comes over to Chelsea to talk him 
over, “Master More (he says), it is perilous striving with 
oe ;—the revenge of princes is death!” “Is that all, my 

ord?” replies Sir T. More. “ Then, in good faith, the differ- 
ence between your Grace and me is but this—that I shall die to- 
day, and you to-morrow.” 

Then the statutes are passed which give to the king the title 
of Supreme Head of the Church, and regulate the succession. 
All persons refusing to take the prescribed oath are declared to 
be guilty of misprision of treason. The oath includes not only 
an acknowledgment of the altered succession, but also of the law- 
fulness of the king’s late marriage, and indirectly of the usurped 
nr ; 

ore is ordered to repair to Lambeth and take the oath. He 
leaves his home. He knows that he may never return. His 
heart is too full to speak. He dares not trust himself to take 
leave of his family. It seems as though it would break his heart ; 
so he hastily shuts the garden gate behind him, that they may 
not follow him as usual, and with a sad countenance steps into 
the boat. The bargemen push off. More says to his son, “I 
thank our Lord the field is won.”* The bitterest pang is past. 
He has left for ever his happy and beautiful home. 

At Lambeth the oath is offered him. He offers to swear to 
the succession, but declines to take the oath. In consequence, he 
is committed to the Tower. 

In the Tower yard he meets Bishop Fisher; and it is truly a 
memorable meeting. “ Well met, my Lord (says Sir T. More) ; 
I hope we shall meet in heaven.” To which the Bishop replies, 


? More to Cromwell. Roper, App., p. 101. ? Roper, p. 65. 
> Roper, p. 70. 
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assing under the archway, “This should be the way, Sir 
homas. It’s a very strait gate we are in.”?* 

When he reaches the Tower gate, the porter, as is his custom, 
demands of his prisoner his upper garment as the perquisite of 
his office. “ Here, take it,” he says, giving him his cap. 

The time has been when he himself persecuted for conscience 
sake: now he himself is in prison, in danger of his life; aud but 
one thing stands between him and his liberty—his conscience. 
He has had, as we have seen, no very strong views on the ques- 
tion of the supremacy of the Pope, though recent study of the 
Fathers has made him bow more fully to the authority of the 
church. But now the question is different: “ Can the PARLIA- 
MENT make the KING the supreme head of the church?” This is 
the question. In his conscience he believes that it can not; and 
he dares not swear against his conscience. 

From his prison-walls More takes his last look upon the Pro- 
testant struggle, against which he had fought so long He can 


now look back upon the past without those angry feelings which 
will rise in the tumult of the battle. We find him writing from 
his prison, that “though he grieves still over the variances of be- 
lief” in the church, he yet “ not alittle comforts his mind with the 
hope that, from some signs that he has marked of late, there is still 


good likelihood of a reconciliation.” The great question seems 
to him to “ hang upon a narrow point,” in that the Protestants 
have now allowed the necessity of works.’ 

The great error has been, he thinks, all along, that Luther and 
his party at first mistook the doctrines taught by the monks for 
what the church really taught and believed, and thus attacked 
the church without reason.® If the Protestants will withdraw 
their attacks, perhaps the breach may be repaired. The chances 
of a reconciliation are, however, much more distant than More 
has any idea of. We must leave them in the hands of Conta- 
rini and Pole, and return to More’s prison. 

He has done with heresy. He seems to feel that he was at 
one time too zealous against it—that he was carried away by his 
zeal, But now he bears no ill-will or malice to any—not even 
to the heretics; and he exhorts his friends, “if ever they have, 
by reason of their office, to punish evil men, to cleave fast to 
God, that no secret cruel affection, under the cloak of a just and 
virtuous zeal, creep in underneath.” * 

His wife gains permission to visit his cell. She is a worldly 
woman, and cannot understand her husband’s scruples at all. 


1 Railey’s Life of Bishop Fisher. 

2 Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation. 1847 ed., p. 38. 

3 Tbid., p. 98 et seq. 

* A godly instruction, written in prison. English Works. 1405, 
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She reproaches him for “ so playing the fool as to lie in his filthy 
prison, when he might be abroad at his liberty, if he only would 
do what all the bishops but one had already done.” She reminds 
him of his Chelsea home, and wonders “ what in God’s name he 
means here fondly to tarry!” More looks up into her face with 
a gentle smile, and says to her, “I pray thee, good Mistress 
Alice, tell me one thing—is not this house as nigh heaven as mine 
own 2?” } 

Another and deeper trial awaits him. His favourite daughter 
Margaret comes to him, and begs him, with all the earnestness 
of her passionate love, to save himself and his family, and to 
change tris mind. 

She refers to his privations in prison, and his poor orphaned 
family at home. 


“TI believe, Meg,” he answers, “that they that have put me here 
ween they have done me a high displeasure ; but I assure thee on 
my faith, mine own good daughter, if it had not been for my wife, 
and ye that be my children (whom I account the chief part of my 
charge), I would not have failed long ere this to have closed myself 
in as strait a room, and a straiter too. But since I came hither 
without mine own desert, I trust that God of His goodness will dis- 
charge me of my care, and with His gracious help supply my lack 
among you. I find no cause, I thank God, Meg, to reckon myself in 
worse case here than in mine own house; for methinketh God maketh 
me wanton, and setteth me on His lap and dandleth me.” ? 


Margaret Roper herself, in a letter to her sister Alington, has 
iven us a fr account of one of her interviews with her 
ather.2 Those who doubt More’s sincerity, or speak of his 

“persisting in his treasons,” would do well to study it. Mar- 

garet, after consulting with her friends, had again, and it would 

seem for the last time, entreated More to change his mind, and 
urged all the arguments which her friends’ and her own inge- 
nuity could suggest. 


‘“‘ He looked sadly again,” she says, “‘ and earnestly said unto me, 
Daughter Margaret, we two have talked of this thing oftener than 
twice or thrice. And the same tale in effect that you tell me now 
herein, and the same fear too, have you twice told me before; and I 
have twice answered you, too, that in this matter, if it were possible 
for me to do the thing that might content the king’s grace, and God 
therewith not offended, then hath no man taken this oath already 
more gladly than I would do. 

“ As I have before told you, I have, ere I came here, not left unbe- 
thought or unconsidered the very most, and the uttermost, that can by 
possibility fall; and, albeit I know mine own frailty full well, and the 
natural faintness of mine own heart, yet, if I had not trusted that God 


? Roper, p. 79. 7 Roper, p.72. * More’s English Works, p. 1434. 
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should give me strength rather to endure all things than offend Him, 
by swearing ungodly against mine own conscience, you may be very 
sure I would not have come here. And since I look in this matter but 
only unto God, it maketh me little matter though men call it as it 
please them, and say it is no conscience, but a foolish scruple. ; 

‘“‘ But for the conclusion, daughter Margaret, of all this matter, as I 
have often told you, I take not upon me neither to define nor dispute 
these matters. J never wrote nor spake in any company any word of re- 
proach against anything that the Parliament had passed. . . Imeddle 
not with the conscience of any other man. . . Butas concerning mine 
own self, for thy comfort shall I say, daughter, to thee, that mine own 
conscience in this matter is such as may well stand with mine own sal- 
vation: thereof am I, Megge, as sure as that God is in heaven. And 
therefore, as for all the remnant, goods, lands, and life both (if the 
chance should so fortune), I verily trust in God He shall rather 
strengthen me to bear the loss than, against this conscience, to swear 
and put my soul in peril.” 

“ But yet, father,” quoth I, “by my troth, I fear me very sore that 
this matter will bring you in marvellous heavy trouble.” 

“ Margaret,” quod my father, “I left not even this gear unthought 
of. . . . I counted, Marget, full many a restless night, while my 
wife slept, and weened I had slept too, what peril were possible for to 
fall to me so far forth, that I am sure there can come none above. 
And in devising, daughter, thereupon, I had a full heavy heart. But 
yet I thank our Lord, for all that, I never thought to change, though 
the very uttermost should happen that my fears ran upon.” 

“Father,” quod I, . . . “ peradventure you should [hereafter] 
think that you think not now, and then peradventure it would be too 
late !” 

“Too late! daughter,” quod my father. “Margaret! I beseech 
our Lord that if ever I do make such a change, it may be too late in- 
deed! For well I wot the change cannot be good for my soul that 
should grow only by fear.” 


The poor weeping daughter can say no more. Her heart is 
too full to speak. But as her tears drop one by one upon the 
ground, these calm and soothing words pour on like healing oil 
from the eloquent lips of her father :— 


“Mistrust God, Megge, will I not, though I feel me faint. I 
will do as St Peter did, call upon Christ, and pray Him to help; 
and I trust He shall set His holy hand unto me, and in the stormy 
seas hold me from drowning. Yea, and if He suffer me to play 
St Peter further, and fall, yet shall I trust that He will cast His 
tender eye upon me, as He did upon St Peter, and make me stand 
up again, and confess the truth of my conscience afresh, . . . 
And therefore, mine own good daughter, never trouble thy mind for 
anything that ever shall happen to me in this world. Nothing can 
come but that God wills. And I make me very sure, that whatso- 
ever that be, seem it never so bad in sight, it shall indeed be the best 
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And with this, my good child, I pray you heartily be you and all 
your sisters, and my sons too, comfortable and serviceable to your good 
mother my wife. And of your good husbands I have no manner of 
doubt. Commend me to them all, and to my good daughter Alling- 
ton, and to all my other friends, sisters, nieces, nephews, and allies, and 
unto all our servants, man, woman, and child, and all my good neigh- 
bours and our acquaintances abroad. And I right heartily pray 
both you and them to serve God, and be merry and rejoice in Him. 
And if anything happen me that ye would be loth, pray to God for 
me, but trouble not yourself: as I shall full heartily pray for us all 
that we may meet together once in heaven, where we shall make 
merry for ever, and never have trouble hereafter.” 

Margaret Roper could say no more; and what can we say? 
We pass by the trial ; for our space compels us to pass by what 
is much more important, the series of More’s prison letters." We 
pass by the iosihing scene upon the Tower wharf, where, in the 
midst of the bills and the halberts of the soldiers, father and 
daughter clasped one another in a last embrace, and tears trickled 
down the hard cheeks of the guardsmen at the sight of their 
fatherly and daughterly affection. We are glad to give the rest 
in Mr Froude’s own words :— 

‘“‘ The four days which remained to him he spent in prayer and in 
severe bodily discipline. On the night of the 5th of July, although 
he did not know the time which had been fixed for his execution, yet, 
with an instinctive feeling that it was near, he sent his daughter Mar- 
garet his hair-shirt and whip, as having no more need for them, with 
a parting blessing of affection. 

‘“‘ He then lay down and slept quietly. At daybreak he was awoke 
by the entrance of Sir Thomas lope, who had come to confirm his 
anticipations, and to tell him that it was the king’s pleasure that he 
should suffer at 9 o’clock that morning. He received the news with 
utter composure. Iam much bounden to the king, he said, for the 
benefits and honours he has bestowed upon me; and, so help me God, 
most of all am I bounden to him that it pleaseth his Majesty to rid 
me shortly out of the miseries of this present world. 

*‘ Pope told him the king desired he would not use many words on 
the scaffold. ‘Mr Pope,’ he answered, ‘you do well to give me 
warning; for, otherwise, I had purposed somewhat to have spoken, 
but no matter wherewith his Grace should have cause to be offended. 
Howbeit, whatever I intended, I shall obey his Highness’ command.’ 

“He afterwards discussed the arrangements for his funeral, at which 
he begged that his family might be present; and when all was settled, 
Pope rose to leave him. He was an old friend. He took More’s 
hand and wrung it, and, quite overcome, burst into tears. 

**¢ (Quiet yourself,’ Mr Pope, More said, ‘and be not discomfited, 
for I trust we shall once see each other full merrily when we shall 
live and love together in eternal bliss.’ 


1 There are thirteen of these in More’s English Works. 
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‘So about 9 of the clock he was brought by the lieutenant out of 
the Tower, his beard being long, which fashion he had never before 
used—his face pale and lean, carrying in his hands a red cross, cast- 
ing his eyes often towards heaven. He had been unpopular as a 
judge, and one or two persons in the crowd were insolent to him ; 
but the distance was short, and soon over, as all else was nearly over 
now. 

“The scaffold had been awkwardly erected, and shook as he placed 
his foot upon the ladder. ‘See me safe up,’ he said to Kingston ; 
‘for my coming down I can shift for myself.’ He began to speak to 
the people, but the sheriff begged him not to proceed; and he contented 
himself with asking for their prayers, and desiring them to bear wit- 
ness for him that he died in the faith of the holy Catholic Church, 
and a faithful servant of God and the king. He then repeated the 
Miserere ?salm on his knees; and when he had ended and had risen, 
the executioner, with an emotion which promised ill for the manner 
in which his part in the tragedy would be accomplished, begged his 
forgiveness. More kissed him. ‘Thou art to do me the greatest 
benefit that I can receive,’ he said; ‘pluck up thy spirit, man, and 
be not afraid to do thine office. My neck is very short; take heed, 
therefore, that thou strike not awry for saving of thine honesty.” The 
executioner offered to tie his eyes. ‘I will cover them myself,’ he 
said ; and, binding them in a cloth which he had brought with him, 
he knelt and laid his head upon the block. The fatal stroke was 
about to fall, when he signed for a moment’s delay, while he moved 
aside his beard. 

“ ¢ Pity that should be cut,’ he murmured, ‘ that has not committed 
treason.’ With which strange words—the strangest, perhaps, ever 
uttered at such a time—the lips most famous through Europe for elo- 
quence and wisdom closed for ever. 

“This was the execution of Sir Thomas More ; an act which was 
sounded out into the farthest corners of the earth, and was the world’s 
wonder, as well for the circumstances under which it was perpetrated, 
as for the preternatural composure with which it was borne. Some- 
thing of his calmness may have been due to his natural temperament, 
something to an unaffected weariness of a world which, in his eyes, 
was plunging into the ruin of the latter days. But those fair hues of 
sunny cheerfulness caught their colour from the simplicity of his 
faith, and never was there a Christian’s victory over death more 
grandly evidenced than in that last scene. 

“‘ History will rather dwell upon the incidents of the execution than 
attempt a sentence upon those who willed that it should be. It was 
at once most piteous and most inevitable.” 

From Mr Froude’s opinion on the last point we, however, 
dissent. Henry VIII. had nothing to fear from Sir Thomas 
More except his example, and that, not an example of sedition, 
but of dutiful allegiance to the king, controlled only by allegiance 
to his own conscience. 

? Froude’s History, vol. ii., p. 380 et seq. 
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History will endorse the sentiment of Charles V., uttered to 
the English ambassador when he heard of More’s death :— 

“ Well,” said the emperor, “ this will we say, If we had been the 
master of such a servant, we would rather have lost the best city of 
our dominions than have lost such a counsellor.”' 


And now, finally, to gather up the threads which we have 
dropped in this essay. 

e have endeavoured to discover More’s early religious views, 
without claiming for them an originality which they did not al- 
together possess; we have watched the influence of the Protest- 
ant struggle upon his mind; we have not refrained from fully 
disclosing the darkest of his convictions, and the darkest of the 
actions which they prompted ; we have thrown over the period 
of his Chancellorship, hich, in the hands of his biographers, is 
the brightest portion of his life, a shadow which we have likened 
to the shadow of death; we have seen his sun to break from its 
clouds, and to shine most serenely towards the time of its calm 
and wonderful setting; and in the unmistakeably earnest light 
which that sunset has cast back over the whole of his life, we 
have tried to reveal, chiefly from his private letters, the under- 
current of his religious feelings. In doing this, we have found 
that, while More’s character, in those respects in which it has 
always and ever will be justly admired, remains altogether un- 
sullied, there yet lingered about him by far too much of earthly 
error to admit of our regarding him asa saint. But, at the same 
time, we have found throughout, so clear and unmistakeable a 
consistency between his convictions and his life, so wonderful a 
symmetry and integrity of soul, that, in spite of his modern de- 
tractors, we venture to restore him to that niche in the temple 
of heroes, which, to say the least, it would have been graceful in 
them not to have rashly attempted to invade. 

1 Roper, p. 95. 
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Art. VI.—The Limits of Religious Thought Examined. The 
Bampton Lectures for 1858. By Henry LONGUEVILLE 
MansEL, B.D., Reader in Moral and Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy at Magdalen College; Tutor, and late Fellow of St 
John’s College, Oxford. 


TuE icy and rigid Rationalism of last age has dissolved in the 
heat of a warmer season, and of late we have had a time of 
wading deep in melted matter; and now we are in an atmosphere 
of sultriness and dimness, of haziness and dreaminess. It is 
universally acknowledged that the logical processes of definition 
and reasoning can do little in religion ; and those who, in days 
bygone, would have appealed to such forms, are, in these times, 
betaking themselves to something livelier,—to Feeling, Belief, 
Inspiration,—or, in one word, to Intuition, which looks at the 
truth or object at once, and through no interfering process or 
dimming medium. In last age, certain of our “ excelsior” 
youths were like to be starved in cold; in this age, they are in 
greater danger of having the seeds of a wasting disease fostered 
by lukewarm damps and gilded vapours. 

The clearest views, they show, are those which we obtain by 
gazing immediately on the object. Have not, they ask, the seers 
and sages of our world, poetic and philosophic, seen farther 
than other men by direct, and not by reflected or introspective 
vision? Does not our own consciousness witness that we get 
the farthest-reaching glimpses when we are wholly engrossed in 
looking out at things, without being at the trouble to analyse 
our thoughts? There are moments when all thinkers, or certain 
thinkers, have seen farther than in their usual moods; and this, 
by overlooking all interposing objects, and gazing full on the 
truth. Some seem to have experienced ecstatic states, in which, 
being lifted above themselves and the earth, and carried—whether 
in the body or out of the body, they know not—into the third 
heavens, they behold things which it is not possible for man to 
utter. An entranced minute of such bursting revelation is 
worth, they say, hours or years of your logically concatenated 
thought. The soul is then carried as to a great height—above 
the clouds that rise from the damps of earth—like unto Mount 
Teneriffe, from which ardent gazers thought they saw land lying 
to the far West, ages before the practical Columbus actually set 
foot on America. As there are sounds—such as the sighings of 
the stream—heard in the stillness of evening which are not 
audible in the bustle of the day, so there are voices heard in 
certain quieter moods of the mind which cannot be discerned 
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when the soul is being agitated by discussion and ratiocination. 
As there are states of our atmosphere in which reinote objects 
seem near, as there are days in which we can look far down 
into the ocean and behold its treasures, as the night shows us 
heavenly lights which are invisible in the glare of common day ; 
so there are day moods and night moods in which we look into 
great depths, and see the dim as distinct, and behold truths 
glittering like gems, and brilliant as constellations. At these 
times it looks as if a veil or cloud were removed, and we see—as 
it were by polarised light—the inward constitution of things 
which usually expose but their tame outside; and we gaze on 
naked truth without the robe which it commonly wears, but 
which conceals what is infinitely more lovely than itself. Our 
eye can then look on pure light without being blinded by it; 
and we stand face to face with truth and beauty and goodness, 
and, in a sense, with God Himself. 

This is a view very often presented in the present day; and it 
should he admitted at once, that it is by spontaneous, and not 
by reflective thought, that the mind attains its clearest and most 
penetrating visions of things. Our mental powers operate spon- 
taneously and act most faithfully when we are taking no notice 
of them, but are influenced by a simple desire to discover the truth; 
when the mind is in its best exercises, the interposition of meta- 
physical introspection and syllogistic formule: would tend only to 
dim the clearness of the view. It may be allowed further, that 
there are times in every man’s thinking when great truths come 
suddenly upon him—times when he feels as if he were emerging 
at once from a tunnel into the light of day. These are states to 
be cherished, and not curbed. But it is of vast moment that 
we understand their precise nature, and the value to be attached 
to them, and the restrictions to be laid upon the confidence we 
put in them. 

First, In these visions, clear or profound, there are commonly 
other processes besides simple intuition. Almost always there is 
involved in them the gathered wisdom of long, and varied, and 
ripened experience ; very often there are analyses more or less 
refined, generalisations of a narrower or wider scope; and not un- 
frequently ratiocinations, passing so rapidly, that the processes 
are not only not analysed, they are not even observed. When 
Archimedes broke out into such ecstasy on discovering a law of 
hydrostatics ; when the thought flashed on the mind of Newton, 
that the power which draws an apple to the ground is that 
which holds the moon in her sphere; when Franklin identified 
the sparks produced by rubbing certain substances on the earth 
with the lightning of heaven; when it occurred to Watt that 
the steam which moved the lid of a kettle might be turned to a 
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great mechanical purpose ; when the Abbé Hany, in gathering 
up the fragments of a crystal, which had accidentally fallen from 
his hands, surmised that all crystals were derived from a few 
primitive forms ; when Oken, on looking at the bleeched skull 
of a deer in the Hartz Forest, exclaiined, “ ‘This is a vertebrate 
column,’—every one acknowledges that there was vastly more 
than intuitional power involved: there were presupposed large 
original talents of a peculiar kind in each case, habits of scientific 
research, and long courses of systematic training and observation ; 
while at the instant there were the highest powers of coinparison 
and computation in exercise. It will be readily allowed that there 
was a similar combination of native gift, of accumulated experience 
and connected ratiocination, implied in the discoveries made by 
Adam Sinith and others in political and social science. But we 
go a step farther, and maintain that the grand views of moral 
and religious truth, which burst on the vision of our greatest 
philosophers, were the result of rays coming from a thousand 
scattered points. When Socrates unfolded to an age and nation 
deprived of the light of revelation such elevated doctrines re- 
garding a superintending Providence, and the intimate relation 
between virtue and happiness; when Plato showed that man 
participated in the Divine intelligence, and that the forms of 
nature partook of the ideas or patterns which had been in or be- 
fore the Divine Mind from all eternity ; when Leibnitz developed 
his grand theory of a pre-established harmony running through 
the mental and material universe,—there were in active exercise 
profound reflection, long observation of human nature and of the 
ways of God, searching analyses, and a cultivated moral vision. 
We are sure that there is a similar union involved in those far- 
reaching glimpses which more obscure men have had, at their 
better moments, of great inoral or spiritual verities regarding the 
nature of man, and the character and dealings of God. 

The leap of waters at the cataract of Niagara is on the instant, 
yet it is not after all a simple process: antecedent to it there 

ave been rains falling from heaven, and these gathered into a 
river and acquiring momentnm as they move on, and a pre- 
cipitous cliff formed for their descent; and in the fall, water, rock, 
and atmosphere mingle their separate influences. ‘The flash of 
lightning across the sky is instantaneous, yet it is the produce 
of long meteorological operations, in which probably air, :noisture, 
sunlight, electricity, and an attracting object, have each had its 
part; and it is only on the whole gathering to an overflow that 
the convulsive effect is produced. There must have been a 
similar collection of strength aud combination of scattered in- 
fluences in those sudden leaps which certain minds have taken; 
as when Augustine abandoned paganism, and Luther left ritu- 
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alism; and there are the same in those movements of the spirit 
of man in which it penetrates to immense distances without our 
being able to follow it through all the intermediate space, and 
illumines as it passes the densest masses of darkness. It is the 
business of physical science to explain the one set of processes ; 
and it shows that they are the result of a conspiracy of agencies. 
It is the office of psychological science to explain the other set 
of operations; and it can show that there is involved in them a 
variety of original and acquired endowments. A number of 
different rays have met in the production of this pure white light. 
The views are so wide-ranging, because all the inlets of the mind 
are open to receive impressions. 

Secondly, In all these higher visions there is apt to be a mix- 
ture oferror. The glittering lustre in which the objects are seen, 
is apt to dazzle the eye, ot prevent it from taking too narrow 
an inspection. The rapidity of the mental process is favourable 
to the concealment of hastiness of inference, to which we are led 
by the influence of inferior motives—acting like concealed iron 
upon the ship’s compass. With the desire to discover the truth, 
there may be united the personal vanity, or the idiosyncrasies of 
the individual, or the prejudices of the pledged partisan, or the 
_ and self-righteous temper, or a spirit of contradiction. 

ow often does it happen, in such cases, that the conceits of the 
fancy or the wishes of the heart are attributed to the reason, that 
high feeling is mistaken for high wisdom, that what is dark is 
supposed to be deep, that what is lovely is supposed to be holy! 
In the region to which they have betaken themselves, objects seem 
gigantic because perceived in the mist—as they look through 
the openings in which, persons mistake gilded clouds for sun-lit 
ial, or mountains based on the earth and piercing the sky. 

Besides the error which may be in the original vision, there 
are apt to be additional mistakes when the individual would un- 
fold it and put it into language. As Aurora Leigh says :— 

‘Tt may be, perhaps, 
Such have not settled long and deep enough 
In trance, to attain to clairvoyance,—and still 
The memory mixes with the vision, spoils 
And works it turbid.” 

The intuitionalist often has a genuine feeling ; and, when he 
confines himself to a simple description, his statement, if not 
altogether free from error, may be a correct transcript of what 
has passed in his own mind, and may have as vivifying an in- 
fluence upon others as it has had upon himself. The glow which 
radiates from such men as Coleridge, when tracing the corre- 
= between subject and object, or Wordsworth, as he 
sketches the feelings awakened by the forms and aspects of 
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nature, or Ruskin, as we gaze with him on the higher works of 
art, steeps all attendant minds in its own splendours—as the 
gorgeous evening sun burnishes all objects, clouds as well as 
landscapes, in its own rich hues. The intuitionalist ever suc- 
ceeds best in poetry, or in prose which is of the character of 
poetry, and might, if the father of it chose, be wedded to immortal 
verse. But when he attempts, as he often does, a systematic 
exposition, scientific, or logical, or philosophical, or theological, 
of his sentiments, there may now, with the errors of the original 
writing, be mingled the mistakes that arise from an unfaithful 
transcription. Every one knows that to feel and to analyse the 
feeling are two very different exercises; and it often happens 
that those who feel the most intensely, and even those who think 
the most profoundly, are the least capacitated for unfolding the 
process to others. In attempting to do so, they often mix it > 
with other elements, and the product is a conglomerate, in whic 
truth and error are banded together without the possibility of 
separating them. In unwinding the threads, they have tangled 
them; and they become the more hopelessly entangled, the greater 
the strength which they exert in unravelling them. The pool 
may—or quite as possibly may not—have been originally pure : 
it has certainly been rendered altogether turbid by the mud 
stirred up in the attempt to explore it. As the author of “ Hours 
with the Mystics” says, “This intuitional metal, in its native 
state, is mere fluent, formless quicksilver: to make it definite 
and serviceable, you must fix it by an alloy; but then, alas! it is 
pure Reason no longer, and, so far from being universal truth, re- 
ceives a countless variety of shapes, according to the tempera- 
ment, culture, or philosophic party of the individual thinker.” 
These visions, raptures, and ecstasies are most apt to appear 
in philosophy and theology ; and it is there they work most mis- 
chief. The intuitionalist is ever placing things in their wrong 
category, dividing the things which should be joined, or mixin 
the things which should be separated. His analogies ee 
differences ; his distinctions set aside resemblances. His limita- 
tions are like the mad attempts of Xerxes to chain the ocean. 
His definitions are like the boundings of a cloud—while he is 
os to them they are changed ;—indeed his whole method is 
ike a project to make roads and run fences in cloudland. In 
metaphysics, he represents as essences what are in fact nothing 
but attenuated ghosts, created by his own oppressed vision as it 
looks into darkness. The Neo-Platonists pretended to see the One 
and the Good by ecstasy; what they saw was merely an abstract 
quality separated from the concrete object. They tried to raise 
up emotion by the contemplation of the skeleton attribute, but 
in this they did and could not succeed ; for it is not by abstrac- 
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tion that feeling is excited, but by the presentation of an indivi- 
dual and living reality. The attempt in the present age, by cer- 
tain metaphysical speculators, to call forth feeling by the presen- 
tation of the ‘True, the Beautiful, the Good, must terminate in 
a similar failure. It is not by the contemplation of truth, but of 
the God of truth; not by the contemplation of loveliness, but of 
the God of loveliness ; not by the contemplation. of the good, but 
of the good God, that feelings of adoration and love are called 
forth and gratified. 

There are still greater perils attending the indulgence of these 
inspirations in matters of religion. The intuitionalist is tempted 
to ascribe to some higher influence the idea which arises simply 
from the law of association or organic impulse ; to attribute to 
intuition what is mere floating sentiment—to pure reason what 
is the product of habit or of passion—nay, to God Himself what 
Sap from the fallible human heart. ‘The height to which 
the soul is carried in these elevations is apt to have a dizzying 
influence; and not a few have fallen when they seemed to them- 
selves to be standing most secure. Some, pretending to a 
heavenly mission, have yielded at once to the temptation which 
the true Messenger withstood ; and, without a promise of one to 
bear them up in their presumption, have cast themselves down 
from the pinnacle to which they were elevated, and been lost 
amidst the laughter of men. Some have claimed for their own 
conceits the inspiration of Heaven ; and have come to deify their 
own imaginations, and to sanctify their schemes of ambition, by 
representing them as formed under the sanction of God. 

Thirdly, ‘The error is to be detected by a careful reflex exami- 
nation of the spontaneous process of intuition, or, what is more 
frequent, of the intuition with certain conjoined elements. That 
error may creep into these visions and raptures, is evident from 
the circumstance, that scarcely any two inspirationalists agree 
even when pretending to have revelations on the same point; and 
when they do concur, it is evidently because of the dominant 
authority of some great master. How, then, are we to decide 
among the claims of the rival sages, or seers, or doctors, or 
schools? Plainly by inquiring which of them, if any, are in 
fact under the influence of a native intuition; and this is to be 
done by an inductive inquiry into the nature of our intuitions, 
and by trying the proposed dogma or feeling by the tests, thus 
discovered, of intuition. 

In no other department of human investigation, except specu- 
lative philosophy and theology, will an indiscriminate appeal to 
intuition or feeling be allowed in the present day. Mathematics 
admit of no such loose methods of procedure. ‘The fundamental 
principles of that science are, no doubt, founded on intuition ; but 
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then it is on intuitions carefully enunciated and formalised, and 
the while superstructure is banded by rigid logical deduction. 
Physical science will not tolerate any such anticipations except 
at times in the way of suggesting hypotheses, to be imunediately 
tried by a rigid induction of facts, and accepted or rejected only 
as they can stand the test. In political science there is a ne- 
cessity for the weighing of conflicting principles, and room for 
clearness of head and far-seeing sagacity ; but in these opera- 
tions mere intuition has a small share, and is not allowed to pass 
till it is carefully sifted. It is surely high time that intuition 
were prevented from careering without restraint in the fields of 
philosophy and theology, and that rules were laid down, uot for 
absolutely restraining it, but for confining it within its legitimate 
province. 

The sole corrective of the evil, the only mean of separating the 
error from the truth, is to be found in a cool reflex examination 
of the spontaneous process. This is needed, even when the idea is 
one which has occurred to our own minds, to protect them from 
the self-deception to which all are liable, to provide them with 
a safety-lanp when they would enter dark subterranean pas- 
sages; or with a chart when they would venture on a sea of 
speculation ; or with a compass to tell the direction when they 
would go out beyond the measured and fenced ground of thought 
into a waste, above which clouds for ever hover, and where are 
precipices over which multitudes are for ever falling. Needed 
to guard us even in our personal musings, it will surely be ac- 
knowledged that it is still more necessary when others demand 
our assent to their proffered visions, lest what we pick up be 

“‘ Like cast-off nosegays picked up on the road, 
The worse for being warm.” 

Not that this review of the spontaneous thought should set out 
with the fixed purpose of rejecting all that has been suggested ; 
on the contrary, it should retain and carefully cherish all that 
may be good, and cast away only what cannot stand a sifting in- 
spection. But the testing, in order to accomplish these ends, 
must proceed on certain principles. So far as the spontaneous 
exercise professes to be guided by an induction of facts, it must 
be tried by the canons of the logic of induction. So far as it in- 
volves ratiocination, the approved rules of reasoning must de- 
termine its validity. So far as it claims to be intuitional, meta- 
physical science is entitled to demand that the principle involved 
be shown to be in the very constitution of the mind, self-evident, 
necessary, universal; and further, that its determinate rule be 
specified and formalised, so that we may see whether it covers 
the case in hand. 

In moral subjects, first thoughts are often the best, because 
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formed prior to the calculations of selfishness. They may not, 
however, always be the best ; for they may proceed from passion, 
which, in fallen man, is as spontaneous and quite as quick as 
any moral impulse. As a general rule, neither the first nor the 
second thoughts are the best; but the last thoughts of a studious 
course of reflection, in which both first and second thoughts are 
reviewed, that which is good in each being preserved, and that 
which is evil rejected. ‘The same remark holds good of the ex- 
ercises of the intellect. The first views of the truth are frequently 
the freshest and the justest. It has been remarked, that the first 
view of the new-born infant discloses a resemblance to father or 
mother which the subsequent growth of the child effaces; and 
there is often a similar power of penetration in the first glance of 
the intellectual eye, directed towards a truth presented for the 
first time: the prominent features are then caught on the instant, 
and vores sin are detected which disappear on a more 
familiar acquaintance, being lost sight of among other qualities. 
But while these original glimpses are often very precious, and are 
to be carefully noted and registered, it is equally true that first 
impressions often contain large mixture of error. At these 
times of intense rapture and ardent longing, the mind seizes 
eagerly on what presents itself, and is incapable of drawing dis- 
tinctions, and may utterly neglect other aspects, which are only 
to be detected by aie and more familiar acquaintance. Hence 
the need of cool reflection to come after, and retain only what 
can be justified by the rules of logic. As the first looks of the 
infant reveal features which are subsequently lost sight of, so the 
last look of the dying will call up once more likenesses which 
had escaped our notice in the interval. Let there be a similar 
holding of all the true analogies caught in the first look in those 
last looks, which, after many a survey, we cherish and retain for 
ever of the objects which excite our interests and claim our regards. 

Verily these intuitionalists must be made, by some scientific 
process, to consume their own smoke, which is so polluting the 
atmosphere. We have a work before us eminently fitted to lay 
an arrest on this speculative spirit, whether it founds on a formal 
rationalism or a loose intuition. 

Mr Mansel is known to all who take an interest in such 
studies, as one of the greatest living logicians and metaphysi- 
cians in our country. In respect of learning, we know no 
English-speaking philosopher to be put on the same high level. 
In all his writings there is an acuteness equal to that of the 
Doctor Subtilis or the most illustrious of the schoolmen. With 
these are conjoined a modesty, a candour, a love of truth, and a 
reverence for Divine teaching, which win our confidence, and 
endear him to every genuine mind. Albeit only in middle age, 
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he is already an extensive author. His “ Notes to the Logic of 
Aldrich” —-whose musical pieces and whose church-architecture 
the students of Oxford are impudent enough to prefer to his Artis 
Logice Rudimenta—are so learned and acute, that we only wish 
he had hung them on a better pillar; as Sir W. Hamilton says, 
“ Lasauce vaut mieux que le poisson.” His Prolegomena Logica, 
some of the doctrines of which were first expounded by him in 
this Review, have carried certain questions in metaphysics to as 
advanced a stage as they have reached in this country. We 
agree with him, that logic is, in a sense, dependent on psycho- 
logy; at the same time, we would give a somewhat different 
account of the relation. The laws of thought, which logic un- 
folds and applies, are in the mind a priori, and independent of 
our observation of them; but they act spontaneously, and are 
not before the consciousness as laws; and we can discover and 
express them only a posteriori, and by an induction of their indi- 
vidual actings.' But the great merit of the work lies in draw- 
ing attention to certain differences in the meaning and interpre- 
tation of our intuitive convictions. It is now generally admitted, 
that necessity is at least one characteristic (self-evidence seems 
to us a prior one) of fundamental truths; and Mr Mansel has 
shown that it is needful to distinguish between different kinds of 
necessity, such as logical and metaphysical, thus contributing to 
what should be the metaphysical work of the coming age the 
exact expression and interpretation of these intuitions of the 
mind. His Article on Metaphysics, in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, carries us over the whole wide subject. We should have 
wished to dwell on its numerous excellences, especially in regard 
to the place which it gives to our consciousness of self and con- 
viction of personality ; but this would require a whole article, 


' The following works on Logic, lately published, have deservedly a name on the 
continent of Europe :—“ System der Logik von Ueberweg,” and “ Essais de Logiqnue 
par Waddington.” Inthe latter, Hamilton’s views as to induction and consciousness 
areexamined. Amongworksof Religious Philosophy, Dr Scheukel’s “ Die Christ- 
liche Dogmatik vom Standpunkte des Gewissens ans dargestellt,” and Dr Ulrici’s 
“Glauben und Wissen,” are worthy of special commendation. The former is 
especially noteworthy, as treating fully of a topic so often discussed by British 
philosophers since the days of Butler, the nature of Conscience, and is peculiar 
in representing the conscience as (too exclusively, we think) the religious organ. 
In a long article in the last number of the leading philosophical journal of 
Germany, “ Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik,” conducted 
by Fichte, Ulrici, and Wirth, Dr Ulrici formally gives his adhesion to the doc- 
trine of Dr M‘Cosh (the article is a review of the “ Method of Divine Govern- 
ment”), as against the a priori speculation of Germany, and maintains, that 
while the soul proceeds on fundamental (@ priori) principles, it is at the same 
time unconscious of these principles, and needs therefore observation and clas- 
sification, in short, induction, in order to their discovery. The article closes 
with expressing a wish to have the intuitions of the mind, in regard to their 
“nature, rule, and limits,” carefully unfolded in the inductive manner. Surely 
this is not without significance, as coming from Germany. 
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and we have other interesting matter before us at present ; some 
of the more important points in which we agree with and differ 
from him will come out as we review the “ Bampton Lectures.” 
Mr Mansel has likewise minor works. He has a “ Lecture on the 
Philosophy of Kant,” containing important strictures on that 
great thinker, but adopting, as it appears to us, too many of his 
principles, and expecting the Kantian philosophy to effect a good 
m this country which it has failed to accomplish in Germany, 
where thinkers, starting with his critical method, declined to stop 
where he paused. He has a letter on the “ Conception of 
Eternity,” in which he shows that Mr Maurice has set aside the 
laws of thought in his view of the world to come. He has a 
pamphlet on the “ Limits of Demonstrative Evidence,” in which 
he exposes some of the excesses of Dr Whewell, who makes a 
number of truths a priori which are evidently a posterior; but per- 
haps has himself been guilty of defects, in not admitting that the 
demonstrations of mathematics have an objective value in regard 
to bodies so far as they have extension, and that we have a 
native conviction of power, which has a similar but more limited 
objective value in regard to body as exercising force. He has 
an admirable lecture on “ Psychology as the Test of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy.” And now we have these “ Bampton 
Lectures,” which will raise him to a high rank as a Christian 
philosopher. The notes give evidence of extensive reading of 
works ancient and modern, British and continental. In the 
Lectures themselves, the inevitable dryness and technicality of 
certain discussions is relieved by apophthegms of profound prac- 
tical wisdom and bursts of noble eloquence. 

The work may be regarded as an application to theology of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy of the Unconditioned. 
Every deep and influential system of philosophy has had its re- 
ligious or irreligious applications by the founder of the system 
or his disciples. The philosophies of Plato, of Aristotle, of Zeno, 
of Descartes, of Locke, of Leibnitz, of Hutcheson, of Butler, of 
Kant, of Schelling, and Hegel, have all been carried by the men 
themselves, or their admiring followers, into religion,—in some 
cases to do little good to the cause of sacred truth, the simplicity 
of which they served to corrupt. We have now, in these Lectures 
of Mr Mansel, the philosophy of Hamilton in its supposed reli- 
gious aspect. Its value is represented as being chiefly negative 
In arresting rash speculation, both in favour of religion and 
against it. Mr Mansel applies it to cut up by the roots the Ra- 
tional theology, which sprung up in Germany posterior to Kant, 
and which has of late come over to our country from that think- 
ing shop of Europe. It is now nearly thirty years since Sir W. 
Hamilton published his tremendous criticism of the Philosophy 
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of the Unconditioned. This work of Mr Mansel does for Rational 
theology what the work of Hamilton did for the theories of the 
Absolute. No systematic attempt has been made to repel the 
battering-ram ‘assaults of the Scottish metaphysician ; and we 
scarcely expect that the supporters of a speculative theology will 
ever venture to meet, one by one, the equally acute arguments of 
the English divine. 

“It is to a philosopher of our own age and country that we must 
look for the true theory of the limits of human thought, as applicable 
to theological, no less than to metaphysical researches—a theory ex- 
hibited, indeed, in a fragmentary and incomplete form, but containing 
the germ of nearly all that is requisite for a full exposition of the 
system. The celebrated article of Sir William Hamilton on the 
Philosophy of the Unconditioned, contains the key to the understand- 
ing and appreciation of nearly the whole body of modern German 
speculation. His great principle, that ‘the Unconditioned is incog- 
nisable and inconceivable, its notion being only negative of the Con- 
ditioned, which last can alone be positively known or conceived,’ has 
suggested the principal part of the inquiries pursued in the present 
work.” —Preface. 

We are not to understand from this modest admission that 
the author is a slavish follower of the late distinguished Edin- 
burgh philosopher, whom all thinkers are so constrained to 
revere. In several points he separates from Hamilton, and in 
all of these we thoroughly concur with Mr Mansel. Hamilton has 
established “truths that awake to perish never,’—truths which 
will go down through all time, for a while in an isolated stream, 
with rocky, sharp-cut banks, and then mingled with the great 
river of truth which is ever gathering accessions as it flows on. 
But there has been a general feeling among all, except a few 
devoted pupils, that he has overlooked some of the deepest intui- 
tive convictions of our constitution, or referred to them, under the 
name of “ beliefs,” only to decline to discuss them. He is em- 
phatically the Kant of Scotland and of the nineteenth century. 
In Germany, thinkers were not satisfied with the dry forms and 
categories of Kant, which kept men at such a distance from 
living realities, and are, in fact, no more the full exhibition of 
our mental constitution than the bones are of our bodily frame, 
and they would no more abide there than they would in a room 
of skeletons ; and so, taking with them certain of the principles 
of the critical method, they stuffed the bones and formed a figure 
of gigantic dimensions, put convulsive life into it, and called it 
Realism. We believe that, in like manner, the youth of the 
coming, aye, even of the present age, and that even in Edin- 
burgh, will not be satisfied with Hamilton’s negations, relations, 
and conditions, but will strive to get nearer realities—may we 
hope in the inductive, and not in the a priori or critical method. 
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We are glad to find Mr Mansel taking great pains, in all his 
greater works, to show that we have a knowledge of self. It is 
thus announced in “ Prolegomena Logica,” p. 129 :—“ I am im- 
mediately conscious of myself seeing and hearing, willing and 
thinking. This self-personality, like all other simple and imme- 
diate presentations, is indefinable; but it is so because it is 
superior to definition. It can be analysed into no simpler ele- 
ments, for it is itself the simplest of all ; it can be made no clearer 
by description or comparison, for it is revealed to us in all the 
clearness of an original intuition.” The doctrine is stated and 
defended at length in the article on Metaphysics, where (p. 618) 
he speaks of the consciousness of personality as “an ontology, in 
the highest sense of the term.” And now, in these Lectures, p. 
348, he says, “ This conscious self is itself the Ding an sich, the 
standard by which all representations of personality must be 
judged, and from which our notion of reality, as distinguished 
from appearance, is originally derived.” This seems to us to be 
the true doctrine, and is very different from that of Kant, who, 
by making our very knowledge of self phenomenal (as opposed to 
real), and affirming that the mind in its knowledge superinduces 
on the object something not in the object, opened an outlet which 
allowed all the pantheistic extravagances of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel to flow out. When we return to the natural doctrine, 
and suppose that the mind has an immediate knowledge of self, 
as a thing in itself, and that attached to this there is a neces- 
sary conviction of personality, we have laid an arrest on every 
form of Pantheism. 

We are glad to find too, that, in common with nearly all who 
have referred to the subject, Mr Mansel does not concur in 
Hamilton’s doctrine of causation. He criticises it in the article 
in the Encyclopedia (p. 601), and in these Lectures describes it as 
unsatisfactory (p. 381). If Hamilton’s doctrine of causation be 
disallowed, so must also we suspect his doctrine, never fully ex- 
pounded, of substance and property; for, as Locke again and 
again says, and as Kant admits, power is involved in our idea of 
substance. Mr Mansel further (Bamp. Lect., p. 311) criticises 
Hamilton’s doctrine of creation being “an evolution.” “ All 
that is now actually existent in the universe, this we think, and 
must think, as having, prior to creation, virtually existed in the 
Creator.” We agree with Mr Mansel, that this statement 
scarcely accords with the principles of his general system, but it 
shows how defective the view of causation which could have 
issued in such a declaration. 

When Mr Mansel has taken these steps in advance of Kant, 
and, we believe, of Hamilton too, we regret that he has not gone 
a little farther in the same direction. If we have an intuitive 
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knowledge of self, why not suppose that we have likewise an in- 
tuitive knowledge of body—at least of body in its primary quali- 
ties, let us say, of our organism as extended. The only satisfac- 
tory theory of man’s mental acquirements is that which makes 
him begin, not with ideas or phenomena, but with knowledge, 
and this a knowledge of things, of things presenting themselves, 
of self and body presented to self. Mr Mansel admits this in re- 
gard to self. But surely consciousness testifies that our know- 
ledge of the object body, is knowledge quite as certainly as our 
knowledge of the subject mind; and that we know the one (body) 
to be reality, quite as much as we know the other to be a reality. 
It is at least quite in the spirit of Hamilton to put the two—our 
knowledge of the object and the subject—on the same footing: 
not that either knowledge is absolute, but both are positive, and 
not simply phenomenal or relative. We know both self and 
body presented to self as having an ‘existence independent of 
our knowledge of them, or of the mind contemplating them. He 
who does not bring out this is overlooking some of the essential 
features of our original and intuitive convictions. 

Mr Mansel has dissented from Hamilton’s theory of causation. 
We do not regard his own as full and complete; yet a single 
step in advance in the direction in which he is going would con- 
duct him to the right result. He affirms that we know self—he 
affirms that we know self as a person; let him just add, that we 
know self, in certain exercises of it, as a power—and we have a 
result, supported by consciousness, and fitted to extricate meta- 
physics from a host of difficulties. The universal statement is, 
that we do not know mind except by its properties; but what 
are properties, at least certain properties, but powers? If this 
view be correct, then we are not at liberty, with Mr Mansel 
(p. 173, etc.), to call cause an “unknown something” which 
“still remains absolutely concealed.” The language of Mr 
Mansel, as applied to personality, may be transferred to it: “It 
is undefinable, but it is because it is superior to definition. It 
can be analysed into no simpler elements, for it is itself the 
simplest of all; it can be made no clearer by description or com- 
parison, for it is revealed in all the clearness of an original 
intuition.” 

On yet a third point we are inclined to think that the philo- 
sophy both of Hamilton and Mansel is deficient: we refer to 
their account of man’s conviction in regard to the infinite. So 
far as we have perused the writings of philosophers and divines, 
we think we are justified in representing the great body of pro- 
found thinkers as maintaining, on the one hand, that the finite 
mind of man cannot comprehend the infinite, while, on the other 
hand, the mind has some sort of intuitive conviction in regard to 
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infinity. Even Sir W. Hamilton and Mr Mansel, while they 
hold that man’s conception of infinity is a mere impotence and a 
negation, do yet fully allow that man has a belief in infinity. 
Mr Mansel says (p. 64), “ We feel that God is indeed, in His 
incomprehensible Essence, absolute and infinite;” and again, more 
fully (p. 67), “ We are compelled by the constitution of our 
minds to believe in the existence of an Absolute and Infinite 
Being.” Now we could have wished that these eminent men 
had stated precisely the nature of this belief, feeling, conviction ; 
that they had shown how it stands related to our cognitions, and 
that they had vindicated its validity and authority. Till this is 
done, it will ever be felt by many to be unsatisfactory to repre- 
sent our conception as a mere impotence and a negation, and 
then to hand us over to a belief of which no account is given. 
It appears to us that our belief in the infinite, like our belief in 
everything else, proceeds on a cognition. We have a knowledge 
(limited) of such objects as space and time, and we can rise to a 
positive, though of course partial, knowledge of God; and in re- 
gard to these objects, we are “compelled by the constitution of 
our minds” to believe them infinite. We goa step farther: this 
belief is a belief in something—aye, and in something appre- 
hended, or it would be a belief in zero. It is the office of psy- 
chology to bring out the precise nature of this apprehension. It 
will be felt to be a most inadequate conception: never do we 
feel our creature impotency more, than when we try to form a 
conception of the infinite. Yet there is an apprehension, and a 
positive apprehension, to which the belief is attached. We ap- 
erg say, space and time stretching away farther and farther ; 

ut to whatever point we go, we are constrained to believe in a 
space and time beyond. ‘There is thus a positive belief attached 
to a positive apprehension; and both the one and the other 
native and necessary. Such a conception, with its attached be- 
liefs, is very inadequate ; but still it is sufficient to enable us to 
think and speak about infinity intelligibly and without a contra- 
diction. 

The reference in these passages to “ beliefs” leads us to point 
out another oversight in this work of Mr Mansel, and in the 
cage of Hamilton so far as it has been given to the public. 

ir W. Hamilton says, “ By a wonderful revelation we are thus, 
in the very consciousness of our inability to conceive aught 
above the relative and finite, inspired with a belief in the exist- 
ence of something unconditioned, beyond the sphere of all com- 
prehensive reality” (Discuss., p. 15). He speaks of a horizon of 
faith beyond the domain of et ag and Mr Mansel fre- 
quently uses similar language. Always after limiting with ter- 
rible stringency our cognitive power, this whole school is ever 
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referring us to a circumambient region of faith, dark, or at least 
unexplored; and, on conducting us to its verge, they leave us to 
find our way as best we can, or as we please. As Kant saved 
himself from the nihilism of the Speculative Reason by an appeal 
to Practical Reason, and as others in Germany tried to secure 
the same end by faith or feeling, so the school of Hamilton, after 
so limiting our cognitive power that they seem to land us in 
nescience, hastens to call in faith to save us from an issue from 
which the mind draws back with shuddering. We know what 
followed in Germany ;—one set of men attacked the Practical 
Reason and the Faith with the criticism which had been employed 
against the Speculative Reason; while others turned Faith or 
Feeling to purposes which they were never meant to accomplish. 
In order to prevent such consequences on the destructive or con- 
structive side from issuing out of Hamilton’s philosophy, we must 
have these obscure and mysterious “faiths” brought out to view, 
and their nature, value, and limits explained. If this is not done, 
some will allow themselves to remain in the coldness of nescience 
and negation rather than go out into a region of darkness, 
while others may allow themselves in the most extravagant 
beliefs ; and it will turn out that nothing has been gained by ex- 
pelling the intuitionalist from the field of cognition, if you allow 
him to run or ride, to drive or fly, at pleasure in the region of 
faith. Our beliefs are as essential a part of our mental constitu- 
tion as our cognitions or conceptions. It is the business of psy- 
chology, and of metaphysics too, to unfold our native beliefs as 
well as our knowledge and notions. The beliefs so gather round 
our cognitions, that it is impossible for us to have a full or clear 
view of the latter if we do not determine accurately the nature of 
the former. As much error and confusion have arisen in theology 
and religion from the abuse of our native faith as of our native 
knowledge. We are convinced that there are tests wherewith 
to try and limit our belief, just as there are tests to try our in- 
tuitive knowledge; nay, we believe that the tests which restrain 
the one are substantially the same with those which restrain the 
other. But as man has constitutional beliefs, and as these are 
so liable to abuse, being so restrained by one party and not at all 
restrained by another party, we desiderate that this work on the 
“Limits of Thought” be followed by another on the “ Limits of 
Native Faith.” 

There are two distinctions borrowed from Kant, frequently 
employed by Mr Mansel, to which we must here refer, as being 
liable to great abuse. One of these is the distinction between 
“ form” and “ matter ;” a phraseology which has been employed 
in so many and incongruous senses by Aristotle, by Bacon, by 
Kant, and by logicians, that, like the word “idea,” which has 
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also assumed so many suspicious aliases, it were better to banish 
it from the kingdom of mind alogether, and send it back to the 
material world from which it came. As used in the Kantian 
sense, the distinction implies that the mind imposes on the object, 
or “matter,” a “form” not in the object itself. The whole 
idealism of Fichte, of Schelling, and Hegel is shut up here, 
and must fly out as soon as this Pandora’s box is opened. For 
if the mind in cognition may add one thing, why not two or ten 
things—why not all things? The only way of escape from these 
consequences is to return to the natural system, and to suppose 
that the mind is so constituted as to know the object—say self or 
body presented to self—not absolutely, or in all its qualities and 
relations, but still the object so far, and within certain limits. 

Out of this has arisen another Kantian distinction also liable 
to be perverted. As stated by Mr Mansel, it is the distinction 
between the regulative and speculative use of knowledge: “The 
highest principles of thought and action to which we can attain 
are regulative, and not speculative.” “ They do not tell us what 
things are in themselves, but how we must conduct ourselves in 
relation to them” (p. 141). Again, “ How far the knowledge 
we can attain of God represents God as He is, we know not, and 
have no need to know” (p. 146). “ Action, and not knowledge, 
is man’s destiny and duty in this life” (p. 149). Now, we main- 
tain with Aristotle, that man was “ organised for knowledge.” 
We acknowledge that human knowledge cannot furnish grounds 
for the speculations which the German metaphysicians and their 
followers in this country have built on it. This can be shown 
by an inductive inquiry into the nature of that knowledge. Still 
this knowledge is not nescience, but knowledge positive and 
trustworthy so far as it goes. Any further knowledge of the 
same object possessed by other beings, such as angels, would not 
set it aside, but simply add to it. All existing objects might be 
represented as polygons,—some perhaps with a hundred sides, 
some with a thousand, and the Supreme Being with an infinite 
number; and of these man may see only a few, perhaps a half 
dozen or a dozen, still what he sees is real: the knowledge may 
not be sufficient to enable him to construct the mathematics of 
the figure, or to discover all the relations of side to side and side 
to centre; still what he sees are real sides of the very thing, and, 
if he could see other sides, or all the sides, it would not even 
modify his first knowledge, but simply enlarge it. 

We are now in circumstances to judge of the philosophy of the 
Conditioned in its reference to theology. And, first, let us view 
it in its bearing on Natural Theology. Sir W. Hamilton declares 
that “the only valid argument for the existence of God, or the 
immortality of the soul, rests on the grounds of man’s moral 
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nature” (Discuss., p. 623). And Mr Mansel concurs: “The 
speculative argument is unable to prove the existence of a 
Supreme Being” (p. 103). Hamilton, like Kant, was obliged 
to hold this view in logical consistency. For Hamilton has 
unfortunately given his adhesion to Kant in regard to causation, 
which the latter represented as a form or category imposed by the 
mind on things, as a mere law of thought, and not of things. 
We acknowledge that it is a law of thought, but it is a law of 
thought in reference to things. On discovering an effect, we are 
intuitively convinced that it must have had a cause, and that if 
the effect be a real thing, so must also be the cause. We are not 
unfolding all that is inthe intuitive conviction, weare not interpret- 
ing it aright, if we do not make it embrace all this. When we 
take this view of causation, the argument from the traces of order 
and design can be fully vindicated, quite as much so as that from 
man’s moral nature. Indeed, if the argument from causation 
be rejected, that from man’s moral nature may be repelled on the 
same grounds ; for if the intuition in regard to causation has no 
objective value, we may suppose that our conviction in regard 
to moral good is quite as impotent. 

All this, we admit, does not prove that God is infinite or 
supreme ; and we rather think that no man of note ever said that 
it did. In establishing this further truth, we must take along 
with us man’s intuitive conviction as to infinity. Kant and 
Hamilton are precluded from this by their defective view of man’s 
conviction on this subject. When viewed under these aspects, the 
deficiencies of the philosophy of the Conditioned come out very 
prominently to the view. It does not enable us to give an exposi- 
tion of certain great truths which the Bible presupposes, such as 
that a God exists, the invisible Maker of the visible universe. 

Viewed in its reference to Christian divinity, the philosophy 
of the Conditioned is fitted to serve, and, as used in these pages, 
it is made to serve, some important purposes. No doubt it de- 
prives us of some of the internal evidences in favour of Chris- 
tianity which divines have been accustomed, and, we think, 
legitimately, to advance ; this it does because of such oversights 
as those we have pointed out. But, on the other hand, it delivers 
us from an immense amount of rash speculation, whether as 
employed in Dogmatic or Rational Theology. There always will 
be, and there always should be, a systematic divinity ; but, pro- 
vided always that no portion of revealed truth be pared away, we 
have no objections to see it relieved from many of the old logical dis- 
tinctions with which it has been shackled, and from being identified 
with abstruse metaphysical principles, which certain schools of phi- 
losophy affirm and others as stoutly deny. It is certain that every 
plant which our heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted 
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up. But in exciding the exploded logic and philosophy of former 
ages, it might be as well to resist, at the same time, the introduction 
of the German distinctions of Kant and Schleiermacher, lest they 
too become antiquated in next age, or possibly even in this age. 
In the first of these Bampton Lectures there is a definition of 
Dogmatism and Rationalism; and it is shown how the one is apt 
to err by forcing reason into accordance with revelation, and the 
other by forcing revelation into accordance with reason. In the 
second Lecture Mr Mansel points out with great distinctness the 
two opposite methods by which a Philosophy of Religion may be 
attempted : the one, the objective or metaphysical, based upon a 
supposed knowledge of the nature of God; the other, the sub- 
jective or psychological, based on a knowledge of the mental 
faculties of man. He enters ona criticism of the first. It is 
here that his searching review bears the closest analogy to the 
formidable assault of Hamilton on the Philosophy of the Abso- 
lute. He labours to show that the fundamental ideas of Rational 
Theology—the Absolute, the Infinite, the First Cause—involve 
mutual contradictions ; and that there are further contradictions 
involved in the coexistence of the Absolute and Relative, the In- 
finite and the Finite. We are not sure that we can concur in 
all the strong statements made on this subject by the school of 
Hamilton. Some of them are advanced in the very manner of 
the Eleatic Zeno, when, in order to shut men up into the doc- 
trine that all things are one and immoveable, he tried to show 
that there are contradictions in the idea of motion. Ever since 
Kant propounded his Antinomies, or supposed contradictions of 
reason, it has been the delight of the schools ramifying from 
him to multiply contradictions. It appears to us to be possible 
both to think and speak about motion, and about the Infinite, 
the Absolute, and the First Cause, without landing ourselves in 
contradictions. There are native convictions collecting round 
all these subjects, and as long as we keep to them, and give the 
exact expression of them, we are not landed even in seeming in- 
consistencies. We admit freely, that whenever we pass beyond 
the limited portion of truth thus intuitively revealed, we are 
landed in darkness and in mystery,—any assertions we make will 
in fact be meaningless, and rash assertions may be contradictory 
on the supposition that they have a meaning,—but then the con- 
tradictions do not lie in our native convictions, but in our un- 
warranted statements ;—it can be shown that the Antinomies of 
Kant are not real contradictions in the dicta of reason, but 
merely in his own mutilated account of them, derived from cri- 
ticism, and not from induction. Not a little confusion is pro- 
duced in these discussions, by looking on infinite and cause as 
if they were entities, whereas infinity and power are merely 
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attributes of an entity, say of God. We never could see even 
the appearance of a contradiction between the idea of an infinite 
space and an infinite God on the one hand, and a finite piece of 
matter and a finite creature on the other. The supposed con- 
tradiction arises only when we make unwarranted statements 
about the one or the other. The real mystery arises only when, 
not satisfied with the fact of the existence of both, we put un- 
meaning questions about the how, or about some unknown bond 
of relation. The following is the account which we are inclined 
to give of what Mr Mansel has actually done in the second 
lecture :—With an acuteness which we have never seen sur- 
passed, he shows how we land ourselves in darkness whenever 
we, who know but in part, make assertions as if we knew the 
whole, and how those who would construct a Rational Theology 
out of the ideas of Infinity and First Cause, land themselves in 
positive contradictions. As he says in another Lecture :— 

“‘ Reason does not deceive us if we only read her witness aright; and 
reason herself gives us warning when we are in danger of reading it 
wrong. The light that is within us is not darkness, only it cannot 
illuminate that which is beyond the sphere of its rays. The self- 
contradictions into which we inevitably fall when we attempt certain 
courses of speculation, are the beacons placed by the hand of God in 
the mind of man to warn us that we are deviating from the track 
which He designs us to pursue; that we are striving to pass the 
barriers which He has planted around us. The flaming sword turns 
every way against those who strive in the strength of their own 
reason to force their passage to the tree of life.” —P. 198. 


In the third Lecture he examines the Philosophy of Religion as 
constructed from the laws of the human mind. He enunciates 
four conditions of all human consciousness. Knowing the abuse 
made of them by Professor Ferrier, we are suspicious of condi- 
tions laid down so rigidly, and without a previous induction. 
We acknowledge no conditions of consciousness, except those 
laws of human intelligence which can be discovered by a careful 
and cautious observation, which, in discovering the existence of 
the laws, will also discover their limits. The conditions are :— 
distinction between one object and another ; relation between 
subject and object ; succession and duration ; and personality ;— 
all of which he endeavours to show are inconsistent with an idea 
of the Infinite or Absolute. It appears clear to us that there are 
native convictions attached to all these subjects, viz., the differ- 
ence between things made known to us; the difference between 
self and not-self; time ; and personality ;—what we desiderate is 
to have these stated fully and cautiously, not as conditions, but as 
facts. When these convictions are properly enunciated, all ap- 
pearance of contradiction between them and the native convic- 
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tion which the mind has of the Infinite will disappear. Every 
man has a necessary conviction of his personality ; but there is no 
seeming contradiction between this and our conviction, that there 
is an infinite God. Iam led to look on God as a person; and 
if personality be viewed as an attribute, there is really no incon- 
sistency in supposing God to possess the further attribute of in- 
finity. We deny that “ the only human conception of personality 
is that of limitation” (p. 119). This statement might come con- 
sistently from a Kantian, who, starting with a number of other 
and artificial forms, has most inexcusably overlooked personality 
as a native conviction. But Mr Mansel has told us that person- 
ality is revealed in all the “clearness of an original intuition.” 
Transfer this indefinable attribute to God, and transfer at the 
same time our intuitive conviction as to infinity to God, and we 
can see no incongruity. A mystery may arise, we admit, when 
we travel beyond our convictions. Mr Mansel has shown how 
those who would construct a Rational Theology out of these mys- 
teries land themselves in hopeless contradictions. 

In the fourth Lecture he expounds what he regards as the two 
principal modes of religious intuition, which are a feeling of de- 
pendence, and a sense of moral obligation. The former is repre- 
sented as implying a Personal Superior,and prompting to prayer ; 
while the latter implies a Moral Governor, and gives a sense of 
sin and of the need of an expiation. Mr Mansel is now on 
ground which we rejoice to see him occupying ; and we can go 
along with him freely and buoyantly without our being for ever in 
terror of running on a bristling barrier, or of being crushed in the 
collision of a contradiction. Itis here we find him showing that 
the mind has a belief in the Infinite, and a “conviction that the 
Infinite does exist, and must exist.” Right heartily do we concur 
in his exposition of moral obligation, and of the great truths in- 
volved in it: we only wish that he had been equally fearless in 
his interpretation of our intellectual intuitions. In regard to the 
feeling of dependence, we may be permitted to say, that while we 
look on it as native, we regard it as issuing from a combination of 
different convictions ever pressing themselves on us. Feeling or 
emotion, we might show, is always attached to an apprehension 
of something ; and we think we can specify the apprehensions 
which give rise to the feeling of dependence. All that we see or 
know on earth points to a higher cause. Providence, in parti- 
cular, is impressing us with our dependence on arrangements 
made independent of us. Our sense of obligation points toa 
Being to whom we are at all times responsible, and to whom we 
must at last give an account of the deeds done in the body, 
whether they have been good or evil. Our sense of sin and of 
want ever prompt us to look out for one who may supply what 
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we need. Nor is it to be omitted, that the conviction we have 
of the Infinite is ever prompting us to bow before one who is in- 
conceivably above us. The feeling of dependence seems to us 
the result of such deep convictions as these. We can, therefore, 
agree with Mr enalie thinking that Schleiermacher has by no 
means given the right account of it; and we have to thank him 
for his criticism of the fundamental position of the Schleiermacher 
philosophy and theology. 

We have already noticed the distinction between speculative 
and regulative truth: it is drawn by Mr Mansel at the close of 
the fourth and in the fifth Lecture. Our doctrine on this sub- 
ject is, that man does know truth positively, but that he knows 
truth only “in part,” and ever errs when he supposes that his 
knowledge is absolute. And hence we can agree with nearly all 
that he says so ingeniously as to the analogy between man’s con- 
stitution and the mode in which instruction is given in the Bible, 
so adapted to man’s finite comprehension. The two are in uni- 
son, in that both imply that man’s capacity of knowledge is 
limited. The inspired writers “ prophesy in part ” to beings who 
can “know but in part.” 

In the sixth Lecture we have admirable parallels between our 
ignorance as to religious truths and our ignorance in regard to 
mg truth. “Reason gains nothing by repudiating reve- 
ation ; for the mystery of revelation is the mystery of reason” 
(p. 178). We thank him for the rebuke administered to those 
who look on the mode of procedure by natural law as involved 
in our idea of God. 

In the seventh Lecture he speaks of human morality as being 
relative, not absolute. At the same time he insists (p. 206) that 
there is an “ absolute morality,” that there is “a higher and 
unchangeable principle” embodied in these human and relative 
forms. We ok him how he knows this, or how he can prove 
this? For if the mind’s “ forms” may modify morality in one 
thing, why not in others ?—why not in all, till we are landed in 
moral nescience? We save ourselves from these consequences 
by declaring, that man’s convictions of morality are at once 
—- and limited—positive as distinguished from relative, and 
imited as distinguished from absolute. Man’s moral cognition 
being thus limited, we agree with all that Mr Mansel says about 
our not being in a position to judge of God’s judgments which 
are unsearchable, and His ways which are past finding out. 

In the eighth and last Lecture he gives a summary of the 
Christian Evidences, internal and external. We are inclined to 
give a larger place to the internal evidences than he is able to do, 
in consequence of his imposing such terribly stringent limits to 
the objective value of our intuitive convictions. We, too, have 
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a limit which we impose ;—it is, that the internal principle ap- 
pealed to, be shown to be in the constitution of the mind, and be 
rigidly inducted. We most heartily concur in all that he says, 
so admirably and so devoutly, in closing, as to the difficulties of 
revealed religion arising from the limited nature of our faculties, 
and as forming part of our training and discipline in this pre- 
sent life. 

There are perplexities in philosophy as well as in theology, 
which the human intellect cannot make straight any more than 
it can square the circle. We who dwell in a world “ where 
day and night alternate,” we who go everywhere accompanied 
with our own shadow, cannot expect to be absolutely delivered 
from the darkness. Man is so constituted that he can admire, 
and love, and even trust, in that which is so far mysterious. The 
mind is not averse to go out at times into the dim, the ancient, 
the mingling of light and shadow. It avoids instinctively the 
open, uninteresting plain, where all is seen and discovered by 
one glance of the eye, and finds more pleasure in losing itself 
amid a variety of hill, and dale, and forest, where we catch occa- 
sional glimpses of distant objects, or see them in dim perspective. 
The soul of man never has been satisfied with a cold and ration- 
alistic creed, but has rather delighted to luxuriate amid the doc- 
trines of the Word, which win and allure us by the exhibition 
of the light and love of God, and yet awe us by the shadow of 
infinity which falls upon us. 

Human logic has endeavoured at times to construct a religion, 
but has failed in all its attempts, as this age is prepared to 
acknowledge. But Intuitionalism is just as incapable of forming 
a religion as the logical understanding. All attempts hitherto 
made are confessed failures, There was at one time an expec- 
tation that something better than the old faith of the Bible might 
come out of the philosophies of Schleiermacher, or Schelling, or 
Hegel ; but we rather think that the last hope of any such issue 
has vanished. 

It was also long thought by some, that certain men of genius, 
who had borrowed from the German metaphysicians, such as 
Goethe, Coleridge, and Thomas Carlyle, must have something 
to unfold new and important, and fitted to satisfy the deeper 
wants of the soul. But in this they have been disappointed. 
Such men as Francis Newman, Theodore Parker, and Emerson, 
have followed so erratic and meteor-like a career that few would 
desire to follow them, and have arrived at results which the 
heart feels to be unsatisfactory, and this all the more, inasmuch 
as the scanty creed which they retain is liable to be assailed on 
the same grounds as the tenets which they have abandoned. 
Intuitionalism has thus had its trial in the age now passing 
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away, as Rationalism had in previous ages ; and both have been 
found utterly insufficient. 

In Oxford, since Pusey, Manning, Keble, Wilberforce, and 
Newman (men of strong, but diseased minds) originated the 
medieval High Church movement, the wheel of opinion has 
taken one full half turn. It has, unfortunately, not brought ‘ 
those who are mounted on it any nearer to a thorough submis- 
sion to Scripture. As in Roman Catholic countries the ram- 

ant superstition leads to scepticism, which again, when its 
iene is discovered, tempts men to flee back to superstition, 
so in Oxford the High Churchism of last age, brouglit in to repel 
at one and the same time Rationalism and Dissenterism, has ended 
in this age in Intuitionalism. We rather think that there will 
now be found in Oxford few young men of ability, under thirty 
years of age, professing Puseyism, while not a few of the more ; 
impulsive are high Intuitionalists. But, as the opposite sides of 
the wheel have a point of union in the centre, so the opposite 
parties have a bond of connection, in an unwillingness to allow 
the common doctrines of Natural Theology and to submit to a 
literal interpretation of the Word; and so they agree with each 
other, after all, in not a few things ; as in going elsewhere than 
Scripture for their religion—in the last age to the church, in this 
age to a showy intuition; we may add, in their attachment to 5 
stained glass, fine music, and imposing forms, and in their anti- 
pathy to the evangelical party in the church and beyond the 
church. In these circumstances, we are gratified beyond measure 
to find one of Oxford’s most learned sons declaring— 


“ No man has a right to say, ‘ I will accept Christ as I like, and 

reject Him as I like: I will follow the holy example; I will turn 
away from the atoning sacrifice: I will listen to His teaching; I will 

have nothing to do with His mediation: I will believe Him when 
He tells me that He came from the Father, because I feel that His 
doctrine has a divine beauty and fitness; but I will not believe Him 
when He tells me that He is one with the Father, because I cannot 
conceive how this unity is possible.’ This is not philosophy which 
thus mutilates man; this is not Christianity which thus divides Christ.” 
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Art. VII.—A Treatise on Electricity in Theory and Practice. 
By Aue. De La Rive, Ex-Professor in the Academy of 
Geneva; Foreign Member of the Royal Society of London ; 
Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
etc. etc. Translated for the Author, by CHarues V. 
WaALtkeER, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., etc. In three vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1853, 1856, 1858. Pp. 2334. 


OF all the physical sciences electricity is the most marvellous in 
its phenomena, the most attractive by the brilliancy of its ex- 

eriments, and the most intelligible in its popular departments. 
t appeals more frequently and vividly than any of them to our 
reason and our senses, and has contributed more than them all 
to the interests of humanity and civilisation. We may con- 
template the sun, and the moon, and the planets, in their various 
phases and movements, without asking who made them, and 
what are their functions. We may bask in the heat and light 
of the sun without inquiring into their origin and properties. 
We may daily witness the transformations of chemistry in the 
reparation of our food and our beverage, without any other 
interest than that which is common to the brutes that perish ; 
and we may worship the silver, the gold, and the gems, and 
value the coal and the iron which the Great Benefactor has 
thrown into our hands from His subterranean laboratory, with- 
out asking or wishing to know from whence they came, or for 
what purpose they were made. But when the electricity of 
the. earth or the atmosphere is disturbed; when the vault of 
heaven is lighted up with its electric fires, and re-echoes with 
its thunders; when the lightning bolt descends upon its victims, 
and crushes the stately fabric, and rends the very pavement of 
the globe—man yearns to understand the dangers which he has 
escaped, and strives to discover the means by which they may 
be averted. Whenthe Creator chides with the voice of thunder, 
and rebukes in the wild utterances of the tempest, the creature 
is more disposed to study the language in which he is addressed, 
and to feel an interest in the tremendous agencies which so 
often threaten him with destruction. 

But great as this interest is, and popular as are the lessons by 
which it is to be gratified, it is surprising how completely all 
such knowledge is excluded from our elementary schools, and 
how little even educated persons know of the facts and laws of 
electricity. Nor is it less surprising, that when the inmates of 
the cottage or of the castle are trembling under the rattling 
artillery of a thunder-storm, and when the simultaneous flash and 
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crash announce the close proximity of danger, there is not one 
of the party who knows where to place himself in safety. The 
master of the house stands at his fire-place, and is struck by the 
descending bolt; while his equally uninstructed partner, seated 
before the bell-wire, shares her husband’s fate. The couch of 
the invalid is placed against the chimney wall, and its occupant 
receives the fatal bolt. The peasant flies for shelter beneath the 
pine or the oak, and sinks under the resistless shock. The 
sailor leans against the mast, and is perforated by the fire which 
is attracted by its summit. With the most elementary know- 
ledge of electricity, the peasant would have prostrated himself on 
the ground, or sought the shelter of a bush; and the household 
victim would have retreated to the middle of his apartment, or 
to the point of greatest distance from the wall of his chimney. 

But while electricity, in its atmospherical development, is thus 
—— with danger, it is, nevertheless, a power fraught with 

eneficence to man. Though sometimes a formidable enemy, 
whom we can neither resist nor evade, it is more frequently a 
menial servant, ever obedient to our will, and a powerful 
auxiliary in the noblest enterprises of philanthropy and civilisa- 
tion. Within the circuit of our globe, it transmits to the most 
distant bourn the messages of amity and civilisation, uniting 
in its telegraphic bonds all the families of the earth. In a 
narrower sphere, as the means of communication between the 
nervous centre and the muscles of the human frame, it comes 
with healing under its wings to animate the vital powers, and 
strengthen the feeble limbs. It furnishes to art and science 
new and fertile powers of production, and thus creates new 
materials and new combinations. It promises to labour an un- 
exhaustible mechanical power, to lessen the toil of the workman, 
and to strengthen his already gigantic arm; and it will, ere 
long, supply us with a light to brighten our arctic winters, and 
illuminate the midnight of every region of the earth. 

A subject so rich in its resources, and so universal in its appli- 
cation, is well worthy of being studied, not merely by men of 
science, who may extend it by their genius, but by men of the 
world, who ought to know more than they do of the value of 
knowledge, and by the Christian reader, who cannot escape from 
the obligation of understanding and appreciating those marvel- 
lous arrangements, and those wise adaptations of material nature 
which pre-eminently attest the beneficence, and add to the glory, 
of Him whom they love. 

In order to gratify this desire, if it should be felt, it is not 
necessary to write a meagre and popular treatise on electricity. 
We must confine ourselves to the more curious and interesting 
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departments of the subject which the most juvenile, and least 
informed, of our readers can comprehend; and refer the more 
advanced student to the admirable work of M. De La Rive, or 
to the numerous treatises which are to be found in our Encyclo- 
pedias and Courses of Physical Science. 

The word Electricity is derived from a Greek word—electron, 
the name for amber, which, when rubbed with a dry woollen cloth, 
attracted light bodies of every kind, such as small pieces of paper, 
~ leaf, etc. A glass rod, or a stick of sealing wax, and in- 

eed all bodies whatever, become electrical by friction, or are 
electrised, and attract light bodies. Ifwe suspend a little ball of 
cork or of the pith of the elder tree with a silk fibre or thread 
from a glass rod, an apparatus which is called an electroscope, 
an electrised rod or tube of glass, will attract it;—an electrised 
stick of wax will produce the same effect. If we now take 
another electroscope, and electrise the ball of the first with a 
rubbed glass rod, and the ball of the second with a rubbed stick 
of wax, we shall find that the balls, when brought to a certain 
distance from each other, will attract and fly to each other, and 
after coming into contact will resume their original position. If 
one of the balls is electrised either with wax or with glass, and 
the other is not, they at first attract each other; but as soon as 
they have been in contact, they repel each other,—the one ball 
having received a portion of the electricity of the other. Hence 
we arrive at two fundamental laws :— 

1. That two bodies SIMILARLY electrised, that is, both by 
glass, or both by wax, REPEL each other. 

2. That two bodies DIFFERENTLY electrised, that is, the one 
by wax, and the other by glass, attract each other. The elec- 
tricity, therefore, of glass is different from that of wax; and 
the one is called vitreous, and the other resinous electricity. 

But though all bodies can be electrised by friction, yielding 
either vitreous or resinous electricity, yet they have very different 
relations to the electricity in electrised bodies. If we touch an 
electrised pith-ball with a rod of metal, it will carry off its elec- 
tricity, and is therefore a conductor of electricity; but if we 
touch an electrised ball with a rod of glass, it will not carry off 
its electricity, that is, it is a non-conductor or an insulator of 
electricity. 

All the metals and metallic ores, acids, fluids (except oils), 
juicy substances such as plants and animals, flame, smoke, 
vapours, earths, and rocks, are conductors of electricity. 

Gum lac, gutta percha, amber, resinous bodies, amber wax, 
glass of all kinds, mica, precious stones, silks, leather, dry gases 
and air, dry bodies of various kinds, oils, and dry metallic oxides, 
are non-conductors or insulators of electricity. 
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When two oppositely electrised balls, that is, one vitreous and 
the other resinous, attract each other, they resume their natural 
condition; the two electricities having disappeared, or been 
neutralised. If the balls were equal, the neutralisation is perfect ; 
but if the one is larger, or contains more electricity, than the 
other, the strongest retains its excess of electricity above the 
quantity of resinous electricity which neutralises an equal quantity 
of vitreous electricity. When the two oppositely electrified 
bodies cannot approach each other, and have been either large 
or strongly electrified, the neutralisation of the two electricities 
is accompanied with a spark when the bodies are brought within 
a certain distance; and when the bodies are at too great a 
distance, the neutralisation may be effected, or the spark pro- 
duced, by joining the balls with an insulated conductor, that is, 
with a branch of metal held by a glass handle. 

In the simple experiments with cork or pith-balls the electricity 
is very feeble, and no spark is seen when the opposite electricities 
are combined ; but if, instead of producing electricity by rubbing 
a rod of glass, we place a globe or cylinder of glass upon a 
turning-lathe, and apply to it a rubber of woollen cloth or leather, 
we shall produce electricity in abundance. When the globe or 
cylinder is placed upon two vertical supports with an axle, 
turned by the hand, we have what is called an electrical machine, 
the electricity of which is accumulated on an adjacent brass 
cylinder or tube called the prime conductor, so that we have 
now abundance of electricity at our command. 

If we now take a pane of glass a foot square, and cover both 
its surfaces with tinfoil eight or ten inches square, leaving an 
inch or two between the edge of the tinfoil tee the edge of the 
glass, we have a simple piece of apparatus for accumulating 
electricity. This is done by holding one of the plates of tinfoil near 
the brass knob of the prime conductor, and filing it, or charging 
it with electricity, while the other plate of tinfoil is connected 
with the ground. By this process the vitreous electricity in the 
one square of tinfoil, decomposes the natural electricities in the 
other square, drives away or repels the vitreous, and fixes the 
resinous there. Hence an apparatus is charged with vitreous 
electricity on one side, and restnous on the other. The very 
same thing takes place if we coat the inside and outside of a 
glass cylinder, or phial with a wide mouth, charging the inside 
with vitreous electricity, driving away the vitreous from the out- 
side, and fixing the resinous there. In this form the piece of ap- 
paratus is called the Leyden Phial or Jar; and it is now charged 
with opposite electricities of an intensity proportional to the area 
of the squares of tinfoil. 

Having fixed a glass handle to the middle of a piece of strong 
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beat brass wire, with two brass balls or knobs at its extremities, 
and at such a distance from each other that we can touch the 
inside tinfoil or coating of the jar with one ball and the outside 
with the other, we have formed a discharging rod. If we now 
ety the jar on the table and touch the two coatings with the 

alls, the opposite electricities will combine or be neutralised with 
a brilliant spark and a loudsnap. As the human body is a con- 
ductor, the electricities may be combined by grasping the out- 
side coating with one hand, and touching the inside with another. 
In this case the electricities pass through the body, giving a 
shock along the arms and across the chest. 

By combining a number of these jars, and connecting by wires 
all their inside coatings, and also all their outside coatings, we 
form what is called an electrical battery, which may be electrified 
so powerfully as to kill a man, or even a horse, if the electricities 
are made to pass through the one or the other. 

But it is not merely by the friction of solid bodies that electri- 
city may be copiously generated. The friction of steam upon 
wood, as in Mr Armstrong’s hydro-electric machine, effects this in 
a remarkable degree. When the steam of a boiler is made to 
pass through a great number of bent iron tubes, terminating in 
jets or small orifices of boxwood, the electricity produced by the 
friction of the steam, while issuing through the wooden jets, is 
accumulated in such abundance, that, with a boiler 6} feet long 
and 34 feet wide, sixty or seventy enormous sparks were obtained 
in a minute, succeeding each other with such rapidity as to form 
continuous and brilliant jets of light, about 22 inches long, and 
some inches in breadth ! 

Some curious and almost incredible phenomena have been 
very recently observed in America, arising from the electricity 
= by friction, and passing through the human body. 

revious to this, analogous phenomena had been observed in in- 
dividuals when combing their hair, when rubbing their body, or 
when taking off particular pieces of dress. Phenomena of this 
kind were generally produced in dry weather and in persons 
with dry skins, and were exhibited in luminous sparks and in 
crackling sounds, which, in the days of superstition, imparted a 
supernatural character to the agent. 

The phenomena observed in America were of a different kind ; 
and were so generally discredited as to require the testimony of 
a distinguished American professor, who saw them with his own 
eyes, and has removed them from the category of the superna- 
tural. Upon learning that these phenomena were remarkably 
exhibited at the house of a Mrs C., in New York, Professor 
Loomis called upon her to witness her electrical powers. The 
party occupied a parlour covered with a heavy velvet carpet, 
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and lighted with a chandelier suspended from the ceiling. Mrs 
C. advanced from her chair by a few short steps, and gave a 
slight spring towards the chandelier, which was above her reach. 
As her finger approached the metal, Mr Loomis perceived a bril- 
liant spark, and heard a pretty loud snap. A few steps on the 
carpet were sufficient to reproduce the electricity in Mrs C.; 
and the spark was seen whenever she touched any metallic object. 
When she approached the speaking tube to call the servant, she re- 
peatedly received an unpleasant shock in the mouth, and was an- 
noyed at this, till she learned first to touch the tube with her finger. 
When she stepped on the brass slide for the folding-doors, she 
received an unpleasant shock in the foot. Visitors received a 
shock upon shaking hands with her. A lady, on attempting to 
kiss her, was saluted by a spark from her lips. These experi- 
ments, at first alarming, amused the inmates; and the children 
shuffled about on the carpet, giving each other sparks from their 
fingers. By skipping a few times across the room with a shuf- 
fling motion, gas may be ignited, especially when the burner is 
warm. The electricity produced by the friction of the leather 
shoe upon the carpet is resinous, and is more abundant from the 
great weight of the person who makes the experiment. ‘These 
experiments were repeated on the 12th February 1858, by Pro- 
fessor Loomis and Professor St John, in a house well warmed by 
furnaces, to 70° of Fahr., and having thick velvet carpets on the 
rooms. (Gas and sulphuric ether were inflamed ; and the length 
of the spark between two insulated brass balls was one-third of an 
inch. When the experiments were made in dry cold weather by 
young ladies who had been dancing, the spark inflamed pulver- 
ised resin, and was sometimes half an inch long. A thick Brus- 
sels carpet, a dry slipper with a thin sole, a silk or woollen dress, 
cold dry weather, and a warm well-built house, are necessary for 
a successful display of these remarkable phenomena.’ 

But it is not merely by friction that electricity is produced. 
It is developed during the passage of bodies from the solid to the 
fluid state, as exhibited in the cooling of melted chocolate, sul- 
phur, wax, and other bodies. It is developed during the transi- 
tion of solids or fluids into the state of vapours or gases, as in 
the disengagement of gases during chemical action, and in the 
evaporation of alcohol, ether, and water by boiling. It is de- 
veloped by flames of all kinds; and during the combustion of 
solid bodies, as in the insulated flames of wax, oil, alcohol, and 
hydrogen ; and in the combustion of charcoal, phosphorus, and 
other substances. It is developed during vegetation by the ex- 
halation of oxygen and carbonic acid from living plants, and 


' See Reports of British Association, 1857, Trans., p. 34; and the American 
Journal of Science, July 1858, vol. xxvi., p. 58. 
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more powerfully from all vegetable matter in the state of decom- 
position and putrefaction ; and when we consider how copiously 
electricity is developed in the hydro-electric machine by the 
mere friction of steam against wood, we cannot doubt that, in 
the rapid descent of rain and hail, abundance of electricity must 
be copiously developed by the friction of the air upon the falling 
drops of rain, the spherules of ice, and the flakes of snow, as well 
as by their partial evaporation during their fall. 

From all these causes we are prepared to expect that the 
earth’s atmosphere is full of electricity, neutralised or disguised 
in its normal state, when we see it but in the azure plumage of 
the dove, and stirred only by the gentle zephyrs which scarcely 
move the aspen leaf on its stalk; but in its abnormal and dis- 
turbed condition, when the great currents of the ocean, and the 
high temperatures of the tropical regions, send their hostile ele- 
ments into the temperate zones, and when local causes combine 
with them their deleterious influences, we must expect the occur- 
rence of electrical phenomena in a gigantic and dangerous form. 
Meteorologists have accordingly found that there are numerous 
states of the atmosphere in which free electricity can be collected 
by the tops of long conducting-rods in a vertical position, or by 
insulated wires stretched horizontally, or by kites sent into 
higher regions. It is found, for example, during driving fogs, 
accompanied by small rain; during a fall of hail or snow; dur- 
ing smart showers in a hot or cold day; during hot weather 
after some wet days; during wet weather after some dry days; 
during clear frosty weather, or clear, warm, summer weather ; 
when there is a cloudy, or a mackerel, or a mottled sky; during 
sultry weather, with light, hazy clouds; during a cold, damp 
night; and during dry and cold north-east winds. 

Although a resemblance had been observed by the early 
writers on electricity between the electric flash and spark and 
their crackling noise, and the flash of lightning and the rattling 
of thunder, yet they never ventured to suggest that the two 
classes of phenomena had the same origin; and it was not till 
the middle of the last century, about 1750, when Benjamin 
Franklin directed the attention of philosophers to the various 
phenomena in which lightning resembled the electric spark, and 
proposed to preserve buildings from lightning by means of 
pointed metallic rods erected upon their summits, and communi- 
cating with the ground. In order to verify these opinions, seve- 
ral philosophers in France, and one in Russia, erected conductors 
in order to examine the properties of the electricity which ac- 
companies thunder-storms. arly in 1752, M. Dalibard used a 
pointed metallic rod, 40 feet long and an inch in diameter, sup- 
ported by three poles, and insulated by silk strings and a stool 
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with glass feet. In Dalibard’s absence, a thunder-storm occurred. 
on the 10th May 1752. His assistant, Coiffier, ran immediately 
to the rod, and obtained several sparks from it by an insulated piece 
of wire. He then summoned the curate, as he had been desired to 
do; and M. Raulet, attended by numbers of his flock, rushed to the 
apparatus to see the remarkable result. He repeated the experi- 
ment of Coiffier several times ; each experiment “ continuing dur- 
ing the time of a Pater and an Ave.” When the cloud had a 
the bluish spark and the sulphureous smell had diminished. 

A few days afterwards, M. Delors, in Paris, obtained from a 
rod 99 feet high sparks exactly the same as those given by the 
common electrifying machine. M. Buffon succeeded also in re- 
cognising at Montbar the identity of the two classes of sparks ; 
but it is to M. Romas that we owe a series of experiments with 
an electrical kite, which far surpassed those of every other philo- 
sopher. Elevated to heights between 500 and 700 feet, he 
brought down electricity of such power, that upon receiving it by 
his knuckles, he experienced a terrible shock, which struck him 
in his elbows, shoulders, breast, knees, and the joints of his feet. 
Seven or eight persons, joining hands, received shocks which 
struck the feet even of the fifth person. The electricity at last 
became so powerful, that the rod yielded flashes of fire about a 
foot long, 3 inches wide, and 3 lines in diameter; and the ac- 
companying snap was heard at the distance of more than 500 
feet. Long straws near the apparatus stood on end, dancing up 
and down like light bodies under the influence of common elec- 
tricity. Cracks like those of a whip, and crashing noises like 
those produced by breaking a piece of earthen-ware, accompanied 
the moving straws, one of which, alternately attracted and re- 
pelled, gave out at every attraction long plates of fire, accom- 
panied by continual explosions. Subsequently, on the 16th 
August, M. Romas obtained in less than an hour upwards of thirty 
beams of fire 9 or 10 feet long and about an inch in diameter, 
without reckoning a thousand others below seven feet in length. 

Without knowing of what had been done in France, Benjamin 
Franklin elevated an electrical kite in June 1752, and proved by 
innumerable experiments—charging Leyden jars, and inflaming 
spirits of wine, etc.—that the natural electricity of the atmosphere, 
which showed itself in thunder and lightning, was in every re- 
spect identical with the artificial electricity produced by friction. 
He has therefore been regarded by his countrymen, and also, 
generally speaking, by Englishmen, as having the merit of bring- 
ing down lightning from heaven, and taming its wild fires by 
carrying it by conductors into the earth. ‘To this merit his 
countrymen have added a more questionable one— 

Arripuit fulmen ccelo, sceptrumque tyrannis. 
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While these bold and certainly hazardous experiments were 
making in France and America, a Russian shannlen, less 
cautious than his fellow-labourers, was engaged in the same in- 
quiry at St Petersburgh. M. Richman had erected an iron rod, 
rising four or five feet above the roof of his house, and connected 
with a Leyden jar, for the purpose of collecting the electricity of 
the atmosphere. In communication with this apparatus was an 
electrometer, which measured the intensity of the accumulated 
electricity by the angular ascent of a delicate plummet (a linen 
thread carrying half a grain of lead) on the limb of a graduated 
quadrant. On the %th of August 1752 he had obtained from the 
end of his rod electric flashes of a large size, and on the 31st May 
1753 the electrical explosions were heard at the distance of tliree 
rooms from the conductor. On the 6th of August, when the 
Professor was at a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, he heard 
the sound of distant thunder, and hurried to his apparatus to ob- 
serve its effects. When he and his friend Mr Sokolow reached 
the house, the plummet had risen 4° ; and when he was describing 
the danger, of being near the rod should the plummet rise to 45, 
a tremendous peal of thunder terrified the city. Richman ap- 
proached the electrometer to observe its indications, and when 
stooping with his head a foot from the apparatus, a huge globe of 
bluish-white fire, the size of a man’s fist, issued from the rod with 
the report of a pistol, and entered the head of the Professor. The 
stroke was fatal, and he fell back upon a chest and expired. 
Though benumbed and stupefied by a sort of electric vapour, and 
covered with the red-hot fragments of a metallic wire, which the 
electricity had deflagrated, Mr Sokolow ran from the house to 
announce the disaster. Madame Richman, who had heard the ex- 
plosion, hastened to the apartment, and found her husband, appar- 
ently lifeless, sitting on the chest, and leaning against the wall. 
Medical aid was obtained in vain. ‘There was a red spot on the 
forehead of the Professor, and a blue mark on his left foot beneath 
a hole where the shoe was burst open, indicating the places where 
the electricity had entered and quitted his body. The house was 
filled with a sulphureous vapour. A clock in the adjoining 
apartment was stopped, and a piece of the door torn off its 
hinges. 

Having thus established beyond a doubt the perfect identity of 
thunder and lightning and the electric sparks and snap of the 
electricity produced by the electrical machine, philosophers had 
no difficulty in explaining the origin and nature of those alarming 
and often destructive thunder-storms with which we are too 
familiar. “In a fine summer day,” as we have elsewhere re- 
marked, “ when, after a long drought, the moisture of an over- 
loaded atmosphere is accumulated in massive clouds, animated by 
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opposite electricities, and driven by antagonist currents, the 
reunited elements compress, as it were, in their fiery embrace 
their tenements of sponge; and cataracts of rain, and showers 
of hail, and volleys of stony meteors, are thrown down upon the 
earth, desolating its valleys with floods, and crushing its vegeta- 
tion by their fall. Even in our temperate zone, but especially 
under the raging heats of a tropical sun, this ferment and ex- 
plosion of the elements is more terrific still. As if launched from 
an omnipotent arm, the red lightning-bolt cuts its way to the 
earth, now transfixing man and beast in its course,—now rending 
the smitten oak with its wedges of livid fire,—now shivering or 
consuming the storm-tossed vessel,—now shattering cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous palaces,—nor even sparing the holy sanc- 
tuary, the hallowed dome, or the menad spire : And no sooner 
has the bolt crushed its victim, and the forked messenger secured 
his prey, than the peals of its rattling artillery rebound from cloud 
to cloud, and from hill to hill, as if the God of nature were pro- 
nouncing the condition of ungodly men, and as if the heavens, 
“ waxed old as garments,” were about to be wrapped up in the 
fervent heat of the elements, during this rehearsal of the day 
which is to come as “a thief in the night.”—Heaven seems to be 
in fierce conflict with earth—man the sufferer—and God the 
avenger. The warrior turns pale—the priest stands appalled at 
his altar—the despot trembles on his throne ;—even dumb life, 
sharing the perils of its tyrant, is stricken with fear—the war 
horse shakes under its rider—the eagle cowers in its cleft of rock 
—the sea-bird screams in its flight—and universal life travails 
with one common dread of the great arm wielding the omni- 
potence of the elements.” 

But it is not in its aerial descent that the thunderbolt is most 
dangerous toman. He can, to a certain degree, protect his dwell- 
ing by metallic conductors raised above its roof, and he can re- 
treat to places of safety removed from all elevated objects, and 
from the walls of his apartment that terminate pointedly in 
the air. He can retire into a hammock suspended by silk 
strings in the centre of his bedroom; he can avoid the wires and 
the stations of the electric telegraph, and the pillars and sup- 
ports of metallic roofs, and of iron or suspension bridges. If he 
is a soldier, he can throw down his musket, or his lance, or his 
sword ; if he is a sportsman, he can part with his fowling-piece 
and his powder-flask ; if he is a traveller, he can throw away 
his money, and the metallic articles in his pocket or about 
his person; and if he is a husbandman, he can keep himself 
at a respectful distance from the iron implements of his trade. 
If he is a railway passenger, he must submit to his fate. To 
the other dangers of his vocation, he has added a new one, 
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the nature and extent of which neither theory nor experience 
has taught us.’ 

Great as the dangers are to life? and property when clouds 
highly charged with opposite electricities are in the vicinity of 
man, or of his dwellings, he is exposed to others of an electrical 
origin from which he has neither the means of protection or of 
escape. When the thunderbolt ascends from the earth, and 
selects him as his victim, either in his house or in the field, he 
has no alternative but to submit to its stroke. The existence of 
ascending thunderbolts was known even in ancient times, and has 
been mentioned by Pliny as occurring in Etruria. Modern ob- 
servers have described them as rising from the surface of the earth, 
and even from that of water, in the form ofa flame several feet high; 
and we have seen them, in the form of forked lightning, shoot- 
ing upwards from the summit of the ridge to the west of the 
Eildon Hills. Richter informs us, that when the servants of the 
Benedictines of Fotigno were in the cellar pouring wine into a 
cask, a thunderbolt filled the cellar with its fires, perforated the 
bottom of the cask with a hole three inches in diameter, and broke 
the staves in spite of the iron hoops which held them together. 

A very interesting example of an ascending thunderbolt was 
communicated many years ago to the writer of this article by Mr 
Williams. In athunder-storm which had occurred at Worcester 
on the 14th December 1825, this gentleman and others observed 
the lightning ascend St Andrew’s Church and escape into the 
clouds from a point half-way between the top of the tower and 
the weathercock, tearing off at that point two or three inches of 
the stone. In the following year, Mr Williams had occasion to 
study the effects of a much more interesting, though fatal thun- 
derbolt. Ona warm and sunny morning of the 1st of July 1826, 
when the barometer at eight A.M. was at 30:27 inches, and the 
thermometer 72°, the sky was clear; but about ten o’clock, very 
heavy dense clouds of the cumulus form began to gather, and at 
two o’clock, when the temperature had risen to 82°, it thundered 
hard in the south-west. About a quarter before three a loud clap 
of thunder was heard in the village of Great Malvern, about seven 


? The necessity of conductors to railway trains will not be acknowledged till 
some gigantic disaster becomes our instructor. 

2 Between the years 1835 and 1852 no fewer than thirteen hundred and eight 
persons were killed by lightning in France. In one year, when the victims were 
103, 22 were killed in June and 19 in August. The greatest number of persons 
killed by a single stroke is about 8 or 9. According to M. Boudin, the number 
of persons annually killed by lightning in England is 22, in Sweden nearly 10, 
and in Belgium 3. According to Meriann, the number is 50 in the United 
States. M. Abbadie informs us that 2000 were killed in Ethiopia by a single 
stroke of lightning; and M. Boudin has remarked “ that the shepherd, the 
hunter, and the horseman are spared, whilst the animals, the dogs and the 
horses, are struck.” 
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miles south-west of Worcester. At this time “a party, consisting 
of two sons and four daughters of Mr Hill, of Dymock, in Glou- 
cestershire, and Miss Woodgate, of Hereford, accompanied by two 
servants, were upon the hills above the village ; and observing a 
storm gathering round them, with heavy thunder, they retired 
to take some refreshment they had brought with them to a hut ‘ 
situated on a high ridge about three or four hundred yards below 
the summit of the mountain. Several huts had been erected on 
the hill by the Countess of Harcourt for the accommodation of 
the company frequenting Malvern, and for the purpose of afford- 
ing shelter in case of a sudden shower. These huts were small 
circular buildings, built with the rough fragments of granite 
found on the surface of the hills, the outside walls being white- 
washed with lime, and the roofs made of sheet-iron. It is not a 
little remarkable that Miss Elizabeth Hill observed, when she 
entered the hut, that she felt alarmed lest the iron roof should 
attract the lightning. They had scarcely entered this retreat, : 
and were about to take their refreshment, when a violent storm 
of thunder and lightning came on from the west ; and at a quarter 
before 3 P.M. one of the Mr Hills, who stood at the entrance 
which fronted the east, saw a ball of fire, which seemed to him 
moving on the surface of the ground. It instantaneously entered 
the hut, forcing him several paces forwards from the doorway. 
As soon as he recovered from the shock, he found his sisters on 
the floor of the hut, fainting, as he supposed, from alarm. He 
instantly sent off one of the party who had escaped injury for 
assistance ; and the usual means of recovery were applied by a 
medical practitioner from the village. Miss Elizabeth Hill and 
Miss Woodgate appeared to have died instantly, and Miss Mar- 
garet Hill and the rest of the party were much injured. The 
explosion which followed the flash of lightning was terrific, and 
alarmed the inhabitants of the village below. Soon after Mr 
Williams heard of the accident, he went and examined the hut. 
He found a large crack on the west side of the building, which 
passed upwards from near the ground to the frame of a small 
window, above which the iron roof was a little indented. The frag- 
ments of stone, when first observed, were all found on the west side 4 
of the hut, and these were readily distinguished from other loose 

stones owing to the lime-wash which coated the exterior surface.” 

The established fact, that currents of electricity ascend from the : 
earth into the atmosphere, affords an explanation of many interest- ; 
ing phenomena. When an electric spark passes from a ball of 
metal, it carries off with it a portion of the metal in a state of 
minute subdivision, and the visible spark is produced by the 
combustion or incandescence of this metallic vapour, having 
different colours when the spark is taken from different metals. 
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In proof of this remarkable fact M. Fusinieri received a strong 
spark from a ball of gold upon a plate of polished silver. The 
gold formed a series of coloured rings upon the silver plate ; and, 
what was still more remarkable, the particles of gold actually 
— through a thin lamina of silver placed between the gold 

all and the silver plate. In studying the localities where 
lightning had struck trees, or stone walls, or iron, or wood, 
Fusinieri invariably found traces of iron, sulphur, and carbon, 
which must have existed in the higher atmosphere, and have 
been carried down tothe place upon which the lightning fell. 
These substances must, doubtless, have been carried up into the 
atmosphere in a state of extreme subdivision by the electric 
currents which ascend from metalliferous mountains. Hence we 
have a simple explanation of the origin of meteoric stones, whose 
elements, existing in the atmosphere, are fused by the lightning 
which traverses it, in the same manner as when lightning falls 
upon a haystack, perforates it as with a red-hot bolt from top to 
bottom, and leaves at the end of the perforation, where the 
electric fluid entered the ground, a vitreous mass formed by the 
fusion of the silex which existed in the hay.’ 

We have already seen that electricity is produced in women 
by the combing of their hair, and in men by the removal of 
different parts of their dress. In pulling off black silk stockings 
Mr Symmer observed some remarkable phenomena. When a 
black silk stocking, worn on the same leg above a worsted one, was 
separated from it by drawing the one out of the other, they were 
more or less inflated, and exhibited the attractions and repulsions 
of electrified bodies ; but no electricity was produced when the 
silk stocking was white. Two black or two white silk stockings, 
put on the same leg and taken off, gave no indications of being 
electrified ; but when a black and a white stocking were put on the 
same leg, and taken off at the end of ten minutes, they were inflated 
to such a degree when separated, that each of them showed the 
entire shape of the leg, and at the distance of a foot and a half 
they rushed together, becoming as flat as so many folds of silk 
when they are joined. The stockings of the same colour repel 
one another, and those of the opposite colour attract one another ; 
so that when held near each other they became amusingly agitated, 
each stocking catching at the one of an opposite colour. Having 
thrown one of these electrified stockings out of his hand, he found 
it sticking to the paper-hanging of the room, where it often re- 
mained suspended for a whole hour ! 

Although the human body exhibits electricity when condensed 


? This effect was produced in a hay-stack which was struck with lightning 
in the parish of Dun, near Montrose. The vitreous product was for some time in 
our possession, and is now in one of our public museums. 5 
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Electrical Phenomena in Man and Animals. 





| and received by an electroscope, being generally speaking vitreous 
| or positive, yet, as there are no electrical organs in man, the elec- 
: tricity was supposed to arise, as it does, either from slight friction 
| of his clothes, or, when he is naked, from some internal or ex- 
ternal changes of a chemical or a physical kind; but it is now 
certain, as we shall presently see, that electrical currents do exist " 
in the human body, and probably in all animals whatever. 

This important discovery was made in the year 1789 by M. 
Galvani, Professor of Anatomy at Bologna. When a number of 
skinned frogs, prepared for cooking, were lying upon a table, one 
of Galvani’s Am 9 was making oe with an electrical \ 
machine in the immediate neighbourhood of the table. Taking up : 
a dissecting-knife, he happened to touch the nerve of the leg of 
one of the frogs, when, to his great surprise, the leg was strongly . 
convulsed. Madame Galvani, who was present, communicated 
the fact to her husband, who lost no time in repeating and 
varying the experiment. The convulsions invariably took place pi 
when a spark was taken from the prime conductor, and the nerve 
touched with the blade of the knife. Galvani found, in short, 
that a frog is violently convulsed when one of its nerves, exposed 
by dissection, is touched with one metal such as zinc, and its 
muscles with another such as copper ; the two metals touching one ; 
another in one or more points of their surface. This remarkable : 
experiment excited general notice, and particularly attracted the 
attention of M. Volta, Professor of Physics at Pavia. Inter- 

reting erroneously the great experiment of his countryman, 
fe attributed the electrical action to the two heterogeneous sub- 
stances,—two metals which united the muscles and the nerves of 
the frog. Galvani, in replying to this explanation, showed that 
the convulsions were produced by two homogeneous substances, 
Volta, in explaining this new experiment, endeavoured to show 
that the slightest difference in the homogeneity of the two sub- 
stances, or of the arc, as it is called, occasioned the electricity in 
question; but Galvani and his nephew Aldini refuted this ex- 
planation, by showing that the convulsion of the frog could be 
produced by perfectly homogeneous metallic ares, or even without 
metals. By this and other experiments, Galvani demonstrated é 
the existence of an animal electricity, the negative portion of 
which being condensed in the interior of the muscle, and the 
positive at its surface, and the nerve acting as a conductor be- 
tween the coatings of this singular species of a Leyden jar. 

In extending his experiments to warm-blooded animals, Galvani 
proved that in these, as well as in the frog, an electrical current 

assed from the lower extremity of the limbs towards the nerve. 
The influence of Volta and his followers was, however, so powerful, 
that their denial of the existence of an animal electricity long 
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threw a doubt upon the discoveries of Galvani. But, in the face 
of this influence, Humboldt, by a series of accurate experiments, 
published in 1797, restored to the discoveries of Galvani the 
credit which they so well merited; and in 1827 M. Nobili de- 
monstrated the existence of an electric current in the frog, which 
he named the current proper of the frog. These results have 
been confirmed by the beautifal experiments of M. Dubois Re- 
mond and M. Matteucci, who have shown that the nerves and 
muscles of man and other animals have a natural electric state 
proper to themselves, and that it is “by a modification of its 
natural electric state that a nerve acts when, by virtue of an 
excitation arising from the brain, or from the muscle, or from 
an exterior cause, it produces motion or sensation.” 

M. Dubois Remond has established the existence of electric 
currents in the human body by means of a very sensitive gal- 
vanoscope, consisting of a coil of wire 3} miles long. When two 
basins containing salt and water (brine) are connected by wires 
with this instrument to wires terminating in platina plates, and 
a strong person dips each hand in a basin, and forcibly contracts 
all the muscles of one of his arms, the needle of the galvanoscope 
will move through a space of 30°. The greatest deviation of the 
needle is produced by the strongest person; but sometimes, as in 
the experiments which the writer of this article saw performed 
by M. Dubois Remond himself at the Royal Institution, no effect 
is gee by particular individuals. 

n this instrument the feeble electric current generated by 
muscular action is magnified by the coil of wire, and its amount 
indicated by the delicately suspended needle. An apparatus 
of a more sensitive kind has been invented by Mr Rutter of 
Brighton. “A comparatively small quantity of wire is made 
electro-magnetic by a current of low intensity, and placed with- 
in the range of the curves of a powerful magnet, the wire disposes 
itself accordingly. In one case the helix is stationary, and by 
the force of the magnetic current the magnet (needle) is moved ; 
in the other the magnet is a fixture, and the helix is set in 
motion.” Mr Rutter uses pure water in place of brine, and he 
has found that children of both sexes can deflect the needle with 
as much force as adults. 

From these and various other experiments, it is placed beyond 
a doubt that the higher animals, and probably those of all ranks, 
are continually developing electricity, and are therefore electrical 
machines, though they have not the power of giving electrical 
shocks. The quantity of electricity, however, thus obtained is so 
very small, and of such low intensity, that the idea of its being able 
to turn tables, or make pendulums oscillate, when touched with 
the finger or held in the Lat is too absurd to require our notice. 
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But though man and the higher animals cannot convert their 
electricity into any useful or hostile purpose, yet there are a 
few fishes—fishes, too, without scales—which develop electricity 
in such quantity, and of such strength, as to benumb and even 
kill their enemies in the sea. They are in reality electrical 
machines, or rather electrical apparatuses, of such power, that 
philosophers have succeeded in obtaining from them not only 
shocks and sparks, but all the other functions and phenomena 
which are possessed and exhibited by the electricity produced by 
friction and chemical action. Our distinguished countryman 
Professor Simpson has recently directed the attention of medical 
men to the application of electric fishes as a remedial agent by 
the Greek and Roman physicians; and his eminent colleague, 
Dr George Wilson, has published an interesting paper, showing 
that the electric fishes were the earliest electric machines em- 
ployed by mankind, and that their existence and their remedial 
properties were known to nations at a much earlier civilisation 
than even the Greeks and Romans. 

The most remarkable and best known of these fishes is the 
Torpedo,—the Ne&pzy of the Greeks, the Raw dd of the Arabians 
(raad meaning thunder), the La tremble of the French, and the 
cramp fish or numb fish of the English. It abounds on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, and was known before the Christian 
era. Its electrical organs, which were described by Lorenzini 
so early as 1678, are double, one being placed on each side of 
the cranium or gills, and occupying one-half of the fish, filling 
the space between its upper and under surface. Each organ 
consists of hexagonal or pentagonal columns, extending between 
the upper and under surface of the body, and varying in length 
according to the thickness of the parts of the body between which 
they are placed. Dr Hunter found the number of columns in 
one fish to be 470 in each organ; but in a very large one, 44 
feet long and 73 lbs. in weight, the number was 1182. The number 
of partitions or diaphragms in a column one inch long was 150. 
These diaphragms are separated from each other by a very small 
space, 0°000628 inch wide, containing a clear albuminous fluid 
(9-10ths water, and 1-10th albumen), and each of them, accord- 
ing to Kolliker, is formed of six layers. In the middle, according 
to the same author, are situated the great nervous ramifica- 
tions, and the blood-vessels : then come on both sides of the parti- 
tion a special nervous membrane, from 0°0000726 of an inch to 
000009075 of an inch thick, which are the true termination of 
the nerves in the electric organ. 

According to M. De la Rive, there are—-the torpedo being of a 
mean size—in each of the prisms of which its organ is composed, 
and which are 14 inch in length, 2000 diaphragms or partitions, 
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having a superficial area of 0:009 to 0°0012 of an inch; and as 
there are 470 prisms or piles in each half of the double organ, we 
have 940 piles of 2000 diaphragms each. According to the 
experiments of Matteucci, each cell or space between two dia- 
phragms in the elementary organ—each diaphragm being positive 
on one side and negative on the other, and each prism formed 
by the union of these superimposed elementary organs—is, as it 
were, a Voltaic pile (having two poles of opposite electricities 
at its extremities), the charge of which is proportional to the 
number of cells of which the prism itself is composed. 

When Mr Walsh held a large and powerful torpedo in both 
hands by its electric organs, and, after plunging it a foot under 
water, raised it suddenly to the same height in air, he received 
a violent shock upon bringing down the surface of the fish to touch 
the water; but the shock was still more violent when the same 
surface quitted the water in its ascent. Shocks were also felt both 
when the fish was held in the air, and in the water. When the 
finger of one hand touched the upper part of a single organ, and 
the thumb of the same hand the under part, the shock was twice 
as severe as when it passed from each hand through the arms. 

M. Spallanzani found that the shocks were strongest when the 
fish was laid on a plate of glass, and when the animal was dying; 
the shocks were almost continuous,—316 having been received in 
seven minutes, or one in every 13 second. According to the 
observations of Humboldt and Gay Lussac, a person accustomed 
to electric shocks could scarcely bear the shock of a vigorous 
torpedo 14 inches long; a convulsive movement of the pec- 
toral fins precedes the shock; a shock is given when a single 
finger touches a single surface of the organ; and the least 
injury done to the brain of the fish prevents its electrical dis- 
charge. 

Father Linari was the first person who obtained an electric 
spark from the torpedo. He also decomposed nitrate of silver 
with it; and he and Dr Davy and Matteucci magnetised steel 
needles with its electricity. 

When a torpedo is dead, or apparently dead, so that its gills 
no longer move, and it no longer gives discharges when it is 
irritated by wounding or squeezing, we may, by touching the 
fourth or electric lobe of the brain, obtain more powerful shocks 
than the animal gave when alive. No discharge is obtained by 
touching any other part of the brain. After a certain time, the 
touching of the electric lobe ceases to give any discharge. Upon 
wounding it, however, some discharges are still obtained, when 
its electrical agency is for ever destroyed. When the torpedo is 
irritated so as to give a shock, the action which produces it is 
transmitted by the nerves at the point of irritation to the brain, 
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and from thence to the electric lobe and to the nerves of the 
organ.’ 

In using the torpedo for medical purposes, it was applied 
alive to the aching part of the head, and left upon it till it was 
completely benumbed. In order to cure gout, the patient was 
ordered “ to stand upon a live black torpedo, on a moist shore 
which has been washed by the sea, till torpor is felt through the 
feet up to the knee.” In order to cure fever, the Abyssinians 
strap the patient to a table, and apply the fish successively over 
every organ of the body,—an operation which is said to be very 
painful and successful. 

The Gymnotus electricus, or the Surinam electric eel, is the 
most powerful of all the electric fishes. It is commonly about 
three feet long, and sometimes eight or ten feet ; but some are 
said to have been found in the Surinam rivers whose shock 
proved instantly fatal. It isa long and flexible fish, of a greenish- 
grey colour resembling a serpent. It lives in fresh water, and not 
like the torpedo in sea water, inhabiting, in South America, the 
Orinoco, the Amazons, and the Meta, and also their tributaries, 
and even small basins of stagnant water. In a gymnotus of average 
length, or about 31 inches, the electric organ is about 25 inches 
long, and the number of electric diaphragms about 4000. The 
number of prisms or prismatic canals on each side is, according 
to Dr Hunter, 48, or 96 in all,—each of these 96 piles containing 
4000 diaphragms! Though the number of diaphragms in the 
gymnotus is less than in the torpedo, yet their surface is much 
greater in the former in the proportion of 0:075 square inch to 
00105. Each diaphragm of the gymnotus consists, according to 
Pacini, of two separate solid parts, onecellular and theother formed 
of fibrils. There are two kinds,—one between the cellular part and 
the plate of fibrils, and the other betweentwo adjacent diaphragms. 

Dr Faraday made some interesting experiments with a gym- 
notus, which was caught in March 1838, but did not feed till the 
19th of October, when it killed and ate four small fish. It after- 
wards ate one gudgeon, carp, or perch daily. The shock was 
most powerful when one hand was placed on the body near the 
head, and the ether near the tail; positive electricity being ac- 
cumulated in the anterior part of the body, and negative electri- 
city in its posterior part. M. Fahlberg first obtained an electric 
spark from the gymnotus; Dr Faraday obtained from it chemical 
decomposition, and the evolution of heat. He also magnetised 
needles by it; and M. Schoenbein produced from the same fish 


' A very interesting account of the structure and action of the electric organ 
of the torpedo will be found in M. De La Rive’s 3d volume, part vi., chap. i., 
p- 62, and Appendix, p. 777. 
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the combustion of gold, by causing two gold leaves to communicate 
respectively with its head and tail. This fish gave powerful 
shocks, as we had an opportunity of experiencing; and Dr 
Faraday concluded, from his experiments, that an average dis- 
charge from it was equal to the electricity of a battery of fifteen 
Leyden jars, containing 3500 square inches of glass coated on 
both sides, and charged to its highest degree. The shocks of 
the gymnotus are equally strong in whatever part of the body 
the fish is touched, though it is most disposed to give them when 
the pectoral fins, the electrical organ, the lips, the eyes, or the 
gills are pinched. Having rashly placed both his feet on a fresh 
gymnotus, Humboldt received a more severe shock than he ever 
got from a Leyden jar, leaving a violent pain in his knees and 
almost in every joint during the rest of the day. 

In Dutch Guiana the gymnoti were formerly employed to 
cure paralytic affections ; and when one was sent from Surinam 
to Stockholm, persons afflicted with rheumatism came to touch 
it, in the hopes of being cured. 

The method of fishing the gymnoti in S. America by means 
of wild horses, as described by Humboldt, who saw it practised 
in a pool of muddy water surrounded with fir trees, cannot fail 
to interest the reader :—“ About thirty wild horses having been 
forced into the pool, the noise caused by the horses’ hoofs bring 
out the fish, and excite them to the combat. These livid eels, 
like large serpents, crowd under the bellies of the horses and 
mules, who try to run to the bank of the pool, but are prevented 
by the Indians; some of whom on the bank, and others among 
the branches of the trees, stretching over the pool, are armed 
with harpoons and long reeds. By their wild cries, and the 
length of their reeds, they keep the horses in the middle of the 
water; while the eels, stunned with the noise, defend themselves 
by repeated discharges of their electric batteries, pressing them- 
selves against the bellies of the horses, and attacking at once the 
heart, the intestines, and the cceliac plexus of the abdominal 
nerves. Some of the horses sink beneath these invisible shocks, 
and, stunned by their force and frequency, disappear under the 
water ; while others, panting with mane erect, and haggard eyes 
expressing anguish, rouse themselves, and try to escape from the 
raging storm. The Indians drive them back into the contest; 
but a few of them succeed in reaching the shore, stumbling at 
every step, and stretching themselves on the sand, exhausted 
with fatigue, and benumbed by the electric shocks of their 
enemies. Stunned by the shocks which they received, some of 
the horses were drowned from the impossibility of rising amid the 
struggle between the other horses and the eels.” 

There are other four electric fishes : the Zilurus electricus, about 
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twenty inches long, and inhabiting the Senegal, the Niger, and the 
Nile; the Tetraodon electricus, found in the cavities of the coral 
rocks of Johanna, one of the Canary Islands, and also in America ; 
the Trichiurus electricus, found in the Indian seas; and the Ma- 
lapterurus beninensis, recently found in the river Old Calabar, in 
Africa. This fish is used, as Mr Murray informs us, by the natives 
as a cure for their sick children. It is put into a dish containing 
water, and the child made to play with it; or the child is put 
into a tub or other vessel with water, and one or more of the fish 
put in beside it. The children are also made to drink a great 
quantity of the water in which the fish have been. It is also the 
practice to dip either the hands or feet of their infants in a basin 
containing one of the fishes, in order to give them a shock, which 
they believe strengthens the child, who squalls and struggles 
under the operation. Mr Thomson, who had been stationed 
several years at the Creek Town Mission, gave to a tame heron, 
who had never fished for itself, some live fish, among which was 
a small malapterurus. The bird had no sooner swallowed it 
than it gave a great scream, and was thrown violently back- 
wards. It soon recovered, but would never afterwards touch a 
malapterurus.’ 

It was long believed that electricity performed an important 
function in the phenomena of vegetation, and many elaborate but 
hitherto fruitless experiments have been made on the subject. M. 
Donné first pointed out the opposite electric states of different parts 
of plants. He found vitreous electricity in one extremity of cer- 
tain fruits, and in the juices taken from that part, while resinous 
electricity existed on the opposite extremity, and in the juices 
which it yielded. In the apple and the pear a current appeared 
to pass from the stalk to the eye opposite to it, while in the peach 
and the apricot it passed in the opposite direction ; the electricity 
being positive at the stalk in the first of these fruits, and positive 
in the second. All the observations of Donné, as well as those 
made subsequently by Becquerel and Wartmann, place it beyond 
a doubt that currents, primary or derived, exist, longitudinally 
and transversely, in roots, tubers, stems, leaves, flowers, and fruits. 
M. Buff has more recently found that electrical currents are 
constantly directed from the roots towards the leaves through the 
plant, the intensity of it varying in different plants. After a 
careful discussion of all the observations hitherto made, M. de 
La Rive considers it as “ demonstrated that there is no proof of 
the existence in living vegetables of an electric state analogous 
to that which exists in the muscles and nerves of animals; and 
that all the traces of electricity that have been collected, may be 
attributed simply to ordinary chemical reactions, and in some 
? Mr A. Murray on Electric Fishes, Ed. Ph. Jour., ii. 379. 
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cases to atmospherical electricity.” Our eminent countryman, 
Professor Geukis, had previously come to the same conclusion, 
believing “that the disturbance of electrical equilibrium in the 
textures and organs of the plant, is due to the chemical action 
which plays so important a part in the organic processes—at its 
surface, as during transpiration, respiration proper, and the fixa- 
tion of carbon—and in its interior, during the reaction of its 
ascending and descending sap with the substances contained in 
the cells of its various structures.” 

Among the interesting phenomena of electricity we must rank 
those which are vevhanad in certain minerals by heat and by 
cleavage, and in other bodies by pressure and the separation of 

arts. In the mineral called tourmaline, which crystallises in 
ong slender prisms, Hauy found that it became electrical by heat- 
ing it to a temperature between 99° and 212° of Fahrenheit, 
having vitreous electricity at one end, and resinous at the other. 
When the crystal is broken in its electrical state, he found that 
each piece has a vitreous and a resinous pole ; the end of the frag- 
ment always exhibiting the same kind of electricity as that of the 
extremity or pole to which it was nearest in the original crystal. M. 
Becquerel discovered that when the crystals were of a certain 
length they became electrical both by heating and cooling; that 
at greater lengths they became electrical both by heating and 
cooling; and that when they reached the length of between 3 
and 3} inches, they ceased to give electricity either by heating or 
cooling. 

Although two good tourmalines, when stuck upon corks and 
floated on water, will approach and recede from each other when 
properly heated, yet they will not lift one another, or adhere to 
an unelectrified body. In order to increase their electrical action, 
Sir David Brewster cut and polished thin slices out of a large 
crystal, so that their parallel faces were perpendicular to the axis 
or length of the crystal. One of these faces possesses vitreous, 
and the other negative electricity ; so that when the vitreous is 
placed upon the resinous surface at the proper temperature, the 
one will lift the other. If one of the plates, when cold, is laid upon 
a cold glass plate, it will slip off by slightly inclining it ; but if it 
is placed upon a heated plate of glass, it will adhere to it. The 
same author pounded a portion of a large opaque tourmaline in 
a steel mortar till it was reduced to the finest powder. When 
placed upon a plate of glass, it slipped off like all other hard 
powders; but when the glass was heated, the powder stuck to it, 
and when stirred, collected in clotted masses, adhering to the 
substance which stirred it. Hence it follows that each particle 
of the crystal has a vitreous and a resinous pole. 

The property of becoming electrical by heat, called pyro-elec- 
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tricity, was discovered by Hauy in topaz, mesotype, and calamine ; 
by M. Braard in axinite; and by Sir David Brewster in scolez- 
ite, mesolite, in about twenty minerals, and in many artificial 
crystals. In examining the powder of scolezite and mesolite 
when deprived by heat of its water of crystallisation, he found 
that it possessed pyro-electricity like the powder of tourmaline. 
“ This fact,” says he, “is a very instructive one, and could 
scarcely have been anticipated. As several minerals differ from 
each other only in the quantity of their water of crystallisation, 
the powder which was thus pyro-electrical could not be considered 
either as scolezite or mesolite, but as another substance not re- 
cognised in mineralogy. The pyro-electrical property, therefore, 
developed by the powder cannot be regarded as a property of the 
minerals of which the powder formed a part, but merely as a pro- 
perty of some of their ingredients.” 

The production of electricity by pressing between the fingers 
merely the parallel faces of Iceland spar, arragonite, topaz, fluor- 
spar, and carbonate of lead, all of them minerals which can be 
cleaved into laminz with polished surfaces, was discovered and 
studied by Hauy. He found the electricity to continue for eleven 
days in Iceland spar. Becquerel found that it was proportional 
to the pressure as long as it was not great enough to disorganise 
the body. He found also, that when cork was pressed against any 
of the minerals above mentioned, the cork was negative or resinous, 
and the mineral positive ; but when pressed against kyanite, pit- 
coal, amber, zinc, silver, etc., the cork was positive or vitreous, and 
the bodies negative. 

The electrical phenomena produced by bursting, crushing, and 
tearing, are very remarkable. Sir David Brewster observed, that 
when a large Prince Rupert’s drop of flint-glass was placed under 
a plate of glass, and burst by breaking its tail, the whole of it 
appeared luminous at the instant of fracture, the shape of the drop 
being distinctly visible. The same author observed a bright 
electric light when a piece of water-proof cloth, consisting of two 
pieces united by caoutchouc, was torn into its two laminz. The 
same phenomenon is seen, in the dark, in tearing cotton and other 
fabrics, and grey paper. In the rapid separation of plates of 
mica, and in the fracture of barley-sugar and sugar-candy, elec- 
trical light is distinctly produced. 

In cleaving topazes containing cavities with the new fluids, Sir 
David Brewster observed that when the cleavage passed through 
the cavity so as to allow the contents of the cavity to be examined, 
the most expansible of the two fluids flowed from the cavity, and 
formed a transparent drop upon the polished and electrified face 
of cleavage. It expanded and contracted itself alternately under 
the electric influaence—now a drop, and now a flat disc of fluid— 
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till the fluid evaporated. A still more extraordinary and inex- 
plicable effect was produced while he was examining a number 
of microscopical crystals of different forms, contained in a cavity 
of topaz under the influence of heat. None of the crystals melted 
with the heat applied to the topaz, as several of those do in other 
cavities of the mineral ; but, “ upon the first application of the heat, 
two or three of the erystals leaped from their places, and darted to 
the opposite side of the cavity. Ina few seconds, the others quitted 
their places one after another, performing the most rapid and extraor- 
dinary rotations ; one crystal joined another ; and at last four of 
them united, and revolved with such rapidity that their respective 
shapes were completely effaced! 'The crystals afterwards separated 
on the withdrawal of the heat, and took the position which their 
gravity assigned them. On another occasion, a long flat prism 
performed the same rotation round its middle point. This ex- 
periment was so often repeated, in showing it to different persons, 
that the small crystals were driven between the inclined edges of 
the cavity, that they could with difficulty be extricated. A fine 
octohedral crystal, however truncated at its edges and angles, 
was conducted into the deepest part of the cavity, where it per- 
formed its rotations like a wheel upon its axis. In subsequently 
applying a high degree of heat to the crystal, the cavity burst, 
and scattered its microscopic contents.”? 


Such is a brief and general account of the more popular phe- 
nomena of electricity which had been studied previous to the 
great discovery of Galvanism, or Voltaic Electricity, as it is more 
properly called. In his discussion with Galvani, Volta main- 
tained that the electricity developed in the frog was produced by 
the contact of the two metals which were employed in the experi- 
ment. Sulzer had previously described the remarkable experi- 
ment of placing a disc of silver above the tongue, and a disc of 
zinc below it, and bringing them so as to touch each other ata 
point anterior to the tongue—the tongue being still in contact 
with the two metals. The moment the discs are thus put in con- 
tact, a sharp acrid taste is experienced, and if the eyes are closed, 
the sensation of light is produced. According to Volta, these 
electric phenomena are generated by the contact of the two hete- 
rogeneous metals ; the tongue in Sulzer’s experiment, and the frog 
in Galvani’s, performing no other part than that of transmitting 
the liberated electricities. Following out this idea, he thought 
of multiplying the effect produced by a single pair of metals, and 
was led to the construction of the Voltate Pile, or the Galvanic 
Battery as it has been called, by means of which so many great 
discoveries have been made and so many new arts invented. 

1 Edin. Transactions, 1845, vol. xvi., p 19. 
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Having procured a number of silver coins, and discs of zine of 
the same size, he arranged them in pairs, and between each pair 
he placed a disc of card soaked in water; thus forming a pile in 
which the lowest disc was one of silver, and the upper one of zinc. 
In place of silver, copper was afterwards used, and instead of pure 
water, salt water, or acidulated water, was employed. The effect 
of this pile was exactly what he expected. All the phenomena 
produced by a single pair were exhibited more intensely in the 
pile; and when the number of pairs amounted to 40, a severe 
shock was obtained by touching the silver end with one hand and 
the copper end with the other, Volta was of opinion that his pile 
was analogous in its action to the electrical organ of the torpedo, 
and almost all his experiments with it were made on animals. It 
never occurred to him to employ it as an instrument of chemical 
analysis ; and he was deprived of the honour of those great dis- 
coveries which were made by succeeding philosophers. 

The name of poles has been given to the copper and zinc ex- 
tremities of the pile ; the electricity of the lower or copper disc 
being negative, and that of the other positive. If we now fix one 
wire to the copper pole and the other to the zinc pole, the former 
will receive the negative electricity generated at the zinc pole, and 
the other the positive electricity there generated ; and, when the 
free ends of the wires are brought near each other, the opposite 
electricities will be neutralised, and a spark will pass from the one 
wire to the other. When the wires are held in each hand, a 
series of painful shocks will be received through the body of the 
operator, which are often very disagreeable, if not painful. Ifa 
very fine wire of platinum, or any other metal, an inch or two 
long, is made to join the free ends of the wires (called conductors), 
the opposite electricities will be neutralised through the piece of 
wire, and it will become red hot or incandescent, and, as the 
electricities are being continually liberated at each pole, the wire 
will continue to be incandescent. When the pile is more power- 
ful, wires of greater length and diameter may be made incan- 
descent ; and when the power of the pile is very great compared 
with the diameter of the wire, the wire will be burned, or defla- 
grated as it is called, being dispersed in a shower of luminous 
sparks. 

The voltaic battery which we have just described, was soon 
superseded by more commodious forms. ‘The simplest of these 
was the invention of Mr Cruikshanks, who placed quadrangular 
plates of zinc and copper in a frame or trough, with proper inter- 
vals or compartments for containing the salt or the acidulated 
solution, the metallic plates being cemented in such a manner to 
the bottom and sides of the rectangular trough as to prevent the 
fluid in one compartment from mixing with that in the other. This 
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was the form of the great battery presented by the Emperor 
Napoleon, in 1806, to the Polytechnic School in Paris. Various 
other forms of the instrument have been invented by Berzelius, 
Daniell, Grove, Bunsen, and Smee; but this is not the place for 
giving any account of their construction and peculiarities. 

In using the voltaic pile or battery, it was necessary to have 
the means of measuring its intensity. This may be done in three 
ways :—By the calorific or heating power of the current, or by its 
chemical properties. M. De La Rive describes a Voltameter, as 
it is called by M. G. De La Rive, in which the heat developed in 
a platinum wire by a pile or battery is measured by the expan- 
sion or elongation of the wire ; but this is nothing more than the 
old pyrometer described in our most popular treatises." A more 
delicate mode of measuring the temperature suggested by M. De 
La Rive, is by the use of Breguet’s beautiful metallic thermometer, 
composed of three very thin and narrow superimposed plates of 
platinum, gold or silver, which, by their unequal expansion, twist 
and untwist in proportion to the heat applied tothem. In a third 
voltameter, the platinum wire gives out its heat, expanding the air 
in a thermoscope, and thus raising the coloured fluid to a height 
proportional to the temperature of the wire. 

Voltameters depending upen the chemical action of a battery, 
measure the intensity of the current by the quantity of gas libe- 
rated in a minute in the decomposition of water, or in the number 
of minutes required to liberate a given quantity; but all these 
voltameters, useful as they were before the discovery of electro- 
magnetism, have been superseded by the Electro-magnetie Galva- 
nometer Multipliers of Schweigger, Nobili,and M. Dubois Remond, 
which we shall presently describe. 

There is one form of the pile, however, which possesses a 
popular interest, namely, what is called the Dry Pile or the Electric 
Column, which was first constructed in 1805 by Behrens, who 
formed a column of 80 pairs of discs of zinc, copper, and gilt 

aper. In 1810, M. De Luc brought it into notice by construct- 
ing one of six hundred groups of zine, copper, and gilt paper, 
7-10ths of an inch in diameter. The discs of paper, called Dutch 
paper, are covered with copper on one side, and perform the part 
of a fluid, separating the groups of zinc and copper, the copper 
being the lowest, and therefore the negative end of the column. 

While De Luc was applying this pile to determine the con- 
ducting and insulating power of bodies, and also as an electro- 
scope for exhibiting, by the number of strikings of two balls 
the electrical changes in the atmosphere, our countryman, Mr R. 
M. Forster, succeeded in obtaining a constant electrical chime, 
by making the electricity of a column of 1500 groups, 7-10ths of 

1 See Ferguson’s Lectures, Edit. Edin. 1823, vol. i., pp. 14, 15. 
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an inch in diameter, set in motion a brass ball suspended by a 
silk thread between two insulated bells, each bell being connected 
with one of the poles of the column. On the 10th of March 
1810, Mr Forster connected his bells with three columns placed 
at right angles to each other. They immediately began to ring, 
and continued to do so till the 24th of March, when the ringing 
ceased for about a minute. From this time till the 4th of Sep- 
tember the ringing never ceased, After a pause of ten minutes 
the ringing began, stopping frequently half a second or more. 
After this the ringing stopped for several days. In one of De 
Luc’s columns a pendulum vibrated for upwards of two years ; 
and in an apparatus constructed by Mr Singer, the bells rang for 
fourteen months. 

Mr Singer constructed an electric column of great power, 
with 20,000 groups of silver, zinc, and double discs of writing 
us With this apparatus he obtained minute bright sparks 

etween the free ends of wires connected with each pole. He 
charged, in the space of ten minutes, a Leyden jar containing 50 
square inches of coated surface, which gave a disagreeable shock 
to some individuals across the breast, and to others in the elbows 
and shoulders. With a charge of this jar he perforated thick 
drawing paper, and it had just power to fuse one inch of platina 
wire the 5000th of an inch in diameter. Notwithstanding its 
great electrical power, this pile had none of the chemical power 
of the voltaic battery. 

A new form of the electric column was given to it in 1812 by 
M. Zamboni, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Lyceum of 
Verona. It consisted of 2000 discs of silver paper laid on each 
other, the unsilvered side of the paper having upon it a layer of 
the black oxide of manganese and honey. These papers, when 
formed into a column, are covered externally with a coating of 
shell lac, and enclosed in a hollow brass cylinder. Two columns 
are placed four or five inches from each other, and between them 
is suspended on a pivot a light metallic needle, which, being at- 
tracted alternately to the one column and the other, oscillates 
constantly between them like a pendulum. This instrument 
excited great interest in Germany, and even in England ; and 
attempts, not very successful, were made to construct clocks and 
watches in which it was the maintaining power. M. Heinrich 
showed that the velocity of the pendulum was very variable. On 
the 10th November 1815 it performed 500 vibrations in 4’ 32", 
or nearly two in a second; while, on the 3d October of the same 
year, it required 10 5” to vibrate the same number of times, or 
less than one vibration in a second. 

In the Zamboni columns now made, tinned paper is used in 
place of silver paper, and upon the untinned side of the sheet of 
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paper is spread, with a camel’s hair pencil, a coating of the powder 
of peroxide of manganese, dissolved in milk and formed into a 
aste, and made to stick to the paper by a little starch or gelatine. 
Vhen the coating is sufficiently dry, the sheet of paper is cut into 
discs by a punch, and these discs are placed above each other so 
that the tinned sides may always be in contact with the man- 
ganese side. The column thus made terminates at both its ends 
in an insulated metallic surface, the negative pole being on the tin 
coating, and the positive pole on the coating of manganese. All 
the dry piles which we have mentioned lose their power in the 
course of time; but M. De La Rive informs us that those which 
last longest, though they are less powerful than those of Zamboni, 
are made with discs of Dutch silver paper and Dutch gold paper. 
The discs of different kinds are stuck together by the surtace 
where the paper is bare, so that, when placed above one another, 
we have Dutch gold paper, Dutch silver paper, and then Dutch gald 
— again,—the same order being continued. The discs are 
cept together by a very pure silk cord, impregnated with varnish 
for the purpose of insulating them. The column is then enclosed 
in tubes of varnished glass, and supported between varnished rods 
of glass. The lowermost disc rests upon a metal plate, and the 
uppermost is pressed down by a metallic screw terminated by a 
ball. The piles are more quickly charged when the discs are 
large, but the tension of the electricity at the poles is not in- 
creased by the size of the discs. With four columns of this kind, 
each containing 2230 pairs of discs an inch in diameter, M. Riess 
obtained in a minute 96 small sparks the 50th of an inch in 
length. At the end of four months they gave only 48 sparks in 
a minute. With a similar column of 1800 discs, M. Dubois 
Remond caused a magnetised needle to deviate,and produced con- 
tractions in a properly prepared frog. Riess, with an old dry 
pile of small size, decomposed iodide of potassium, sulphate of 
soda, and nitrate of barytes. By employing 2000 pairs, each pair 
being 124 inches long by 7 broad, M. Delezenne decomposed 
water. The discs, or rather plates, in this pile were of paper 
tinned on one side, and covered on the other with peroxide of 
manganese rubbed in melted gelatine. Mr Watkins constructed 
a dry pile with 60 or 80 plates of zinc alone, one side of the plate 
being cleaned and polished, and the other rough. The plates, 
with their polished faces all turned in the same direction, are 
placed parallel to one another in a wooden trough at the distance 
of 1-20th of an inch. Electricity is developed at each pole in 
such a quantity as to prove that the polished face performs the 
et of a positive, and the rough face of a negative metal, the air 
aving the same effect as a moist conductor." 
? De La Rive’s Treatise, vol. iii., p. 852. 
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* It would be inconsistent with the nature of this article to give 
any account of the great chemical discoveries made with the 
voltaic battery by Nicholson, Carlisle, Cruikshanks, Davy, Gay 
Lussac, Thenard, Faraday, Matteucci, Becquerel, and others. 
In treating of the application of electricity to the arts, we shall 
notice those of a popular nature, in so far as these are connected 
with the new arts in which voltaic electricity is employed. In 
the mean time, we hasten to describe a new property of elec- 
tricity which is the fundamental principle of a new and most 
important branch of science, to which the name of Llectro-mag- 
netism has been given. 

If, in using the voltaic battery, we employ one wire in place 
of two, one end of it communicating with the positive, and the 
other end with the negative pole, a continuous electric current 
will pass along this wire, to which the name of the conjunctive 
wire oe been given. If we suspend a magnetised needle above 
or below this wire, it will deviate from the position which it would 
take under the influence of the earth’s magnetism, or as a com- 
pass needle; and when the electricity is powerful, the needle 
will take a position perpendicular to the conjunctive wire. This 
curious and unexpected discovery was made in 1820 by Hans 
Christian Oersted, Professor in the University of Copenhagen. 
In a course of lectures, which he delivered in the winter of 
1819-20, on electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, he had occa- 
sion to treat of the analogy between electricity and magnetism. 
As the luminous and heating properties of the electric current 
issued in all directions from a conductor which transmits a great 
quantity of electricity, he thought it possible that the magnetical 
effect, if powerful enough, mht likewise eradiate, to use his 
own term. He therefore prepared an experiment, in which the 
current of a small voltaic trough should pass through a thin 
platina wire placed over a compass covered with glass; but 
having been prevented from trying the experiment before the 
lecture, he resolved to defer it to another opportunity. In the 
course of his lecture, however, the probability of its success ap- 
peared so strong, that he made it in presence of his audience. 
Lhe magnetical needle was disturbed, but so feebly and irregu- 
larly, that it made no impression on the audience, and so little on 
himself that he did not repeat the experiment for three months. 
In July 1820, however, he resumed his inquiries with a powerful 
apparatus; but, believing that the effect would not be produced 
unless both heat and light were produced in the conductor, he 
used such small wires, that the disturbance of the needle, though 
greater than before, was still feeble and unsatisfactory. By using 
thicker conductors, however, the effect was greatly increased ; 
and by continuing his experiments for a few days, he discovered 
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the fundamental law of electro-magnetism, that the magnetical 
effect of the electrical current has a circular motion round tt, or that 
it describes circles round the conductor. In order to express this 
new property briefly, Oersted called this action of the current 
Revolving Magnetism. It is not easy, without diagrams, to ex- 
plain the positions taken by the needle under the influence of 
these spiral currents; but M. Hill, Lecturer on Mathematics in 
the Swedish University of Lund, has expressed the law in the 
following manner : “ Let us imagine,” says he, “ that the observer 
swims upon the electric current with his face turned outwards 
(upwards), that is, with his back turned towards the axis of the 
current, the direction of the austral magnetism of the current 
will always proceed from his left to his right hand.” 

In studying this important subject, M. Ampere was led to 
some beautiful results. He found that two conductors attract each 
other when they are transmitting electrical currents of the same 
direction, and that they repel each other when the currents have op- 
posite directions. Although it is to Ampere that we owe the fact, 
that a fixed magnet acts upon a moveable current in the same 
manner as a moveable current acts upon a magnet, yet M. Oersted 
had been previously aware of this fact, as well as of the mutual 
attraction and repulsion of electrical currents. ‘Two months, in- 
deed, after the publication of his first electro-magnetic paper, as he 
himself informs us, he published another paper in which he 
ape by experiment “that a little galvanic circuit suspended 

y a thin metallic wire, was put in motion by a magnet ;” and he 
complains in this paper, “that he had not succeeded hitherto in 
getting an apparatus sufficiently moveable to be directed by the 
magnetism of the earth.” Without knowing of Oersted’s experi- 
ment, M. Schweigger of Halle, and M. Erman of Berlin, in- 
vented ingenious apparatuses for this purpose, which were greatly 
improved by Ampere, Marsh, Barlow, Davy, and Pohl; but with- 
out diagrams it would be impossible to convey any idea of the 
beauty of this class of experiments. 

Soon after the discovery of electro-magnetism, MM. Biot and 
Savart found that the force with which an electric current acts 
upon a magetised needle diminishes in its intensity in proportion 
as the distance between the current and the needle increases. So 
early as September 1820, M. Arago showed that the electrical 
current possesses a great power in magnetising iron or steel, the 
conjunctive wire of a powerful voltaic battery attracting iron 
filings to such a degree as to form a coating round the wire ten 
or twelve times thicker than the wire itself. Arago also found 
that an electric current acts upon all magnetic bodies, even when 
they have not been magnetised. He also magnetised a steel 
needle placed in the interior of a helix made of wire, through 
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which the charge of a Leyden jar was transmitted ; and soon 
afterwards Davy magnetised sewing needles by merely rubbing 
them across a rectilineal wire traversed by an electric current. 

After having determined the laws which regulate the mutual 
action of electric currents, M. Ampere endeavoured to explain 
them by an ingenious hypothesis respecting the nature of mag- 
netism. He considers a magnet as formed by a number of elec- 
tric currents, all circulating in the same direction round its 
surface, and in planes perpendicular to the axis of the magnet, 
and consequently parallel to one another. In order to confirm 
and illustrate this happy conception, he twisted a copper wire 
into a helix, keeping the spirals from touching one another, and 
bringing back the two ends of the wire along the axis of the helix 
to its middle, when the two extremities of the wire are brought out 
of the helix without touching each other, or any part of the helix. 
The two extremities are then bent, and placed in cups containing 
mercury, upon which the helix rests ; one of these communicates 
with the positive, and the other with the negative end of the 
battery, so that the electric current passes continuously through 
the helix. When a rectilineal magnet is placed parallel to the 
current, the helix moves and takes the position corresponding to 
that which is taken by a compass needle in similar circumstances. 

In order to explain some interesting results obtained by 
Faraday and G. De La Rive which seemed contrary to his 
theory, Ampere gave such a form to it as to remove every objec- 
tion, and to place it among those grand hypotheses which meet 
with general acceptance. Assuming that electric currents are 
molecular—that is, circulate round each molecule or particle of 
matter,—he conceives them to exist in all magnetic bodies, but so 
irregularly constituted that they neutralise each other. In a 
piece of iron or steel, for example, the currents have a qua- 
quaversus direction ; but when it is magnetised, a common direc- 
tion is given to them all. In steel the coercive power maintains 
permanently the new direction thus given to the currents ; while 
in soft iron, when the force which gave them a fixed direction 
is withdrawn, they yield to their mutual action, and return to 
their original state of neutralisation. 

The mutual action of magnets upon currents, and of currents 
upon each other, which we have attempted to describe, has led 
philosophers to a series of beautiful experiments, in which mag- 
nets and currents perform the most singular rotations. These 
experiments we owe chiefly to our distinguished countryman Dr 
Faraday, who has outstripped all his competitors in advancing 
the science of electricity ; but, not having the use of diagrams, 
we must refer the reader to M. De Le Rive’s work, or to the 
popular treatises in which they are described, 
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The theory of the magnet, and the experiments which con- 
firmed it, led philosophers to a method of making temporary 
magnets of such enormous power as to exceed all others, whether 
natural or artificial, that had been previously known. A bar of 
soft iron was bent into the form of a horse-shoe ; and a copper 
wire, covered with silk thread, was wound round it spirally. An 
electric current was then transmitted through the bent bar by 
two wires dipping into two wooden vessels containing mercury, 
on which the ends of the magnet rested. The horse-shoe bar be- 
came instantly magnetic, and lifted great weights. Professor 
Moll, who seems to have first made this experiment with a horse- 
shoe bar, about 3 feet high, 2 inches wide, and weighing 28% lbs., 
which lifted 170 Ibs, or six times its own weight. M. Moll found 
also that, a quarter of an hour after the current ceased, the bar 
could carry 55 lbs; that, upon changing the direction of the 
current, the poles of the temporary magnet were reversed ; that 
the magnetism of the bar was not increased by increasing the 
number of pairs of plates, or elements in the voltaic battery ; and 
that the electric current did not increase the magnetism of an 
ordinary horse-shoe magnet. 

About the same time that these experiments were made at 
Utrecht, Professor Henry, in the United States, had obtained 
more striking results. With a small single voltaic battery, and 
a horse-shoe bar 20 inches long and 2 inches square, bent into 
the horse-shoe form, he succeeded in making it lift 750 lbs., more 
than thirty-five times its own weight ; the largest natural magnet 
then known being able to lift only 310 lbs., or about six times 
its own weight. 

The most powerful electro-magnet of which we have seen any 
account, was made by the Rev. N. T. Callan, Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy at Maynooth. It had the usual horse-shoe form, 
and was 13 feet long, 24 inches in diameter, weighing 15 stones. 
The armature was a horse-shoe bar of iron 20 inches long, 24 in 
diameter, and weighed 28 lbs. “ Such was the power of this 
magnet that it was found impossible to separate the keeper from 
it.” A succession of sparks taken from it produced a continuous 
blaze of brilliant light, and, when sent rapidly through a large 
fowl, they produced instant death. 

Mr Watkins, of London, found that when the armature or 
keeper (the piece of iron which joins the two poles of the horse- 
shoe magnet) is taken off, the bar instantly loses all its magnet- 
ism; but that if the armature is kept on, it will retain its mag- 
netism for a long time. With a horse-shoe bar 18 inches long 
and 1 inch in diameter, he raised a weight of 125 lbs. with a 
single pair of voltaic plates. Upon reducing the weight to 56 lbs. 
and discontinuing the current, he examined its sustaining power 
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every day, and found that at the end of ten days it sustained 
56 lbs. Another horse-shoe magnet sustained 100 Ibs. at the end 
of sixmonths. M. De La Rive states that with a suitable battery, 
a bar of soft iron has been made to sustain a ton. ‘The remark- 
able facility with which soft iron acquires and loses its magnetism, 
and suffers its poles to be reversed, has found a valuable applica- 
tion in the Electric Telegraph. 

In magnetising iron, steel, and other magnetic bodies by elec- 
trical current, various persons heard distinct sounds. In 1843 
M. De la Rive remarked that plates or rods of iron gave out a 
very decided sound when placed inside a helix whose wire is tra- 
versed by a powerful electric current,—an effect which he attri- 
buted to a change in the molecular condition of the plate or rod. 
In studying this interesting phenomenon, the Swiss philosopher 
found that if we place a bar of iron or steel in a bobbin (a hollow 
cylinder of wood round which is wound a quantity of copper wire 
covered with silk), the bar experiences very remarkable vibratory 
movements when a series of discontinuous or interrupted cur- 
rents are passed through the wire which encircles the bobbin. 
“ These movements,” says M. De La Rive, “ are made manifest 
under the form of very decided and varied sounds when the body 
has a cylindrical, or even an elongated form. The sound is less 
decided, but more sharp and more metallic, with steel than with 
soft iron. Whatever be the form or the size of the piece of soft 
iron, two sounds are always to be distinguished: one, a series of 
blows or shocks more or less dry, and very analogous to the noise 
made by rain falling on a metallic roof; these blows exactly cor- 
responding to the alternations of the passage and interruption of 
the current ; the other sound is a musical sound corresponding to 
those which would be given by the mass of iron by the effect of 
transverse vibrations.” 

When a cylindrical mass of iron, 4 inches in diameter and 
weighing 22 lIbs., is placed within a large bobbin, it gives out, 
according to our author, very clear and brilliant musical sounds 
while traversed by a discontinuous current. He found also that 
rods half an inch in diameter and upwards gave out very decided 
sounds when fixed at both ends; but the most brilliant sounds 
were obtained by stretching upon a sounding board well-an- 
nealed wires from 3 to 6 feet long, and 1-10th or 1-20th of an 
inch in diameter. These wires are placed in the axis of one or 
more bobbins bearing electric currents, and “ they produce an as- 
semblage of sounds the effect of which is surprising, and which 
greatly resembles that to which several church-bells give rise 
when vibrating harmonically in the distance.” M. De La Rive 
found that the best effect was obtained with a wire 5 feet 2 inches 
long, and +75 inch in diameter, when it was stretched by a 
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weight of from 57 to 117 Ibs. if annealed, or from 64 to 126 lbs. 
if it is hardened. 

Similar sounds, and sometimes stronger and more sonorous 
musical sounds, are produced by sending the electric current 
through the iron wire or rod itself. This superiority of effect M. 
De La Rive found to take place when the wire was well annealed 
and about 1-12th of an inch in diameter. Mr Beatson found 
that, in discharging a Leyden jar through an iron wire, a sound 
was produced, provided that the electricity is detained in its pas- 
sage through a wet string. 

From these remarkable facts M. De La Rive justly concludes 
that the electric current, either in the body which it magnetises, 
or which transmits it, modifies its molecular constitution ; the mo- 
dification ceasing and being reproduced by the discontinuity of 
the current, whence arises a series of intermitting vibrations, and 
consequently different sounds. This opinion has been confirmed 
by direct observations made by different philosophers—by Wer- 
theim, Guillemin, Joule, Gay Lussac, Beatson, Grove, and 
Maggi of Verona. M. Wertheim found that when an iron bar is 
fixed at one end, and has its axis in the axis of the bobbin, its free 
end has no lateral motion, but the bar is elongated 0:00078 inch. 
When the bar is not in the axis of the bobbin, it is still elon- 
gated, but it moves laterally in the direction of the radius of the 

obbin. M. Wertheim also found that the electricity of iron and 
steel was increased during magnetisation. M. Joule had pre- 
viously shown that a soft iron bar was elongated ;5,/550 of its 
length under the current, and shortened when it is interrupted. 
The following beautiful experiment by Mr Grove shows the ten- 
dency of magnetic bodies to arrange themselves, while magnet- 
ised, in a longitudinal or axial direction. In a glass tube, closed 
with glass plates at both ends, and filled with water, he had 
placed the fine powder of a magnetic oxide of iron precipitated 
chemically. Upon looking through this tube at distant objects, 
the irregular diffusion of the solid particles in the fluid stopped 
a considerable portion of the incident light; but the instant that the 
electric current traversed the wire of a helix within which the tube 
was placed, the particles of the iron powder arranged themselves 
in a regular and symmetrical manner longitudinally, and allowed 
a larger portion of the light to pass. That a molecular change 
is produced by electrical currents traversing magnetic bodies, is 
proved by another interesting experiment of Mr Groves. He 
found that a soft iron armature, when magnetised and demag- 
netised several times in succession, experienced an increase of 
temperature. In proof of the same truth, Dr Maggi found that 
a circular plate of soft homogeneous iron conducts heat more 
readily in a direction perpendicular to the magnetic axis than in 
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the direction of the axis; a fact made evident by means of a thin 
coating of wax, which melted by the influence of the developed 
heat, and confirmed the result established by M. De La Rive, 
that during magnetisation “ the particles of iron approach each 
other in the direction perpendicular to the length of the magnet, 
and recede in the direction of that length which is always the 
magnetic axis.” 

Before quitting the subject of electro-magnetism, we must give 
some account of a beautiful instrument which this branch of elec- 
tricity has presented to science. We have already described cer- 
tain instruments called voltameters, not very perfect in their 
operation, for measuring the intensity of electrical currents; but 
they are of no use in measuring feeble currents, such as those 
which exist in vegetable or animal bodies, We have seen that 
an electrical current passing along a single wire deviates a mag- 
netic needle. The effect is doubled if the needle is placed be- 
tween two parallel branches of a bent wire, or within one circuit 
ofa spiral. By increasing the number of spirals we increase the 
effect of the current, or multiply its effect; so that by many hun- 
dred or thousand convolutions of a wire, covered with silk to keep 
the wires from touching, we can render visible the most feeble 
electrical current, as we have already seen was done by M. Du- 
bois Remond and Mr Rutter. ‘The wires are coiled round a hol- 
low wooden or metallic frame, so that the space between the 
upper and the under side of it may be as small as possible, in 
order to bring the needle placed within it as near as can be done 
to the wires. The ends of the wires are then connected with the 
poles of the battery. This instrument, called a Galvanometer- 
multiplier, was invented by Professor Schweigger of Halle. It 
was improved by M. Oersted, and also by M. Nobili, who, by 
means of two needles, ingeniously neutralised the directive force 
of the earth’s magnetism,—an improvement which had been pre- 
viously attempted by Professor Cumming of Cambridge. Lebail- 
lip’s multiplier, the Torsion Galvanometer of our countryman Mr 
Ritchie, and the Llectro-dynamie Balance of M. Becquerel, are valu- 
able instruments for measuring and magnifying electrical currents. 

When great sensibility is required for the detection and study 
of feeble currents, we must adopt the improved galvanometer of 
M. Dubois Remond, in which he compensated certain disturbing 
actions bya small magnetised fragment placed in the interior of the 
galvanometer facing the zero. In this way, he constructed an in- 
strument with 27,000 turns or spirals, by the extreme accuracy and 
sensibility of which he detected those evanescent currents in the 
nerves and muscles of animals to which we have already referred. 

While studying the phenomena of electro-magnetism, Dr See- 
beck of Berlin, already distinguished by his optical discoveries, 
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was led to believe that an electrical current would be produced 
in two metals merely by altering their temperature at one point. 
He therefore joined, at both ends, a piece of bismuth to a piece of 
copper, and found that by applying heat to one of the junctions 
an electrical current was produced; the current going from the 
bismuth into the copper through the heated junction, and con- 
sequently from the copper to the bismuth through the joint not 
heated, and exhibiting its action by its causing the magnetical 
needle to deviate from its normal position. As Dr Seebeck could 
not produce either light or heat, or any chemical effect, by this 
current, he considered it as a peculiar one. Professor Oersted 
proposed to call it the thermo-electrical current ; and hence this 
branch of electricity has been called Thermo-Electricity.. In con- 
tinuing his experiments, M. Seebeck found that when a bar of 
antimony was united with the copper bar, the current moved in 
an opposite direction, passing from the copper into the antimony 
through the heated junction, and consequently from the antimony 
to the copper through the joint not heated. When the joint is 
cooled in place of being heated, the direction of the current is 
changed. The current, therefore, arises from a difference of tem- 
perature between the two joints, no effect being produced when 
the bars are equally hot or cold. These phenomena are readily 
exhibited by platting the one bar above the other, a magnetised 
needle being placed between, and resting upon a pivot rising 
through a bending or through an opening in the middle of the 
lower bar, which is supported upon a stand. The bars are then 
placed in the direction of the magnetic meridian, so that the 
needle stands parallel to the length of the bars. When heat is 
applied, the needle takes a position corresponding to the direction 
of the current, as in the voltaic circuit,—its deviation being pro- 
portional to the differences of temperature. 

M. Seebeck produced currents by using two bars of the same 
metal, such as two bars of hard and soft steel, or any metal in 
which the structure was not throughout homogeneous. The 
Chevalier Yelin, however, a Bavarian philosopher—who died 
when residing temporarily in Edinburgh, and whose remains were 
deposited by his scientific friends near those of Playfair in the 
Calton burying-ground—produced thermo-electric currents in 
homogeneous metals. By heating one end of a bar of bismuth, a 
compass needle placed parallel to it, and either above or below, the 
bar suffered deviations, varying with its distance from the hot or 
cold end of the bar. The same deviation takes place for each end 
of the bar when they are kept cold and the heat applied to its 
middle. M. Yelin likewise found that the phenomena of deviation 
depended on the manner in which the different parts of the bar 


1 Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Art. Thermo-Electricity, vol. xviii., p. 584. This 
interesting article was written by Professor Oersted. 
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had been cooled, so as to place it beyond a doubt that they were 
related to the shape and molecular constitution of the metal. 

Our countryman, the late Mr Sturgeon, confirmed these re- 
sults by accurate experiments with cylindrical and conical bars, 
in which the currents were directed from the hot to the cold part 
of them ; but it is to the researches of M. Becquerel that we are 
indebted for the most thorough examination of thermo-electric 
currents. In place of using only a magnetised needle, he mag- 
nified the effect of the current by the galvanometer-multiplier 
already described. Employing one with a thick and short wire, 
he coiled into a spiral the two ends of its copper wire, and having 
heated one of these ends in a spirit-lamp, and touched it with the 
other, viz., the cold end, he produced a current; the current 
passing from the heated to the cold end, and therefore from the 
cold to the heated end through the wire of the galvanometer. 
Upon separating the two ends and repeating the experiment, con- 
siderable deviations of the needle will take place. For an account 
of the interesting experiments of Becquerel, Matteucci, Frantz, 
Svanberg, Mousson, and Magnus, we must refer the reader to 
the ample and perspicuous account of them given by M. De La 
Rive, who considers it as “ well established, that in thermo-elec- 
tric phenomena, the cause of the currents exists not in the fact 
itself of the propagation of the heat, but in the molecular effects 
that accompany this propagation.” 

Although Oersted failed in producing chemical action by 
thermo-electricity, yet M. Botto, of Turin, succeeded in decom- 
posing with it acidulated water; and subsequently, Professor 
Linari, of Sienna, decomposed water and nitrate of silver. The 
Chevalier Antinori, of Florence, obtained a distinct electric spark 
from the thermo-electric pile; and Linari, in 1836, got one so 
brilliant as to be visible in open day. He also magnetised a 
steel needle by thermo-electricity, and produced the phenomenon 
of the palpitation of mercury. Professor Wheatstone, in 1837, 
confirmed Linari’s experiment on the electric spark with a small 
cylindrical bundle of 33 elements of bismuth and antimony, 
3-4ths of an inch in diameter, and 1-5th inch long. 

As electro-magnetism has furnished to science the invaluable 
galvano-multiplier for measuring the feeblest electrical currents, 
so thermo-electricity has furnished it with an instrument for mea- 
suring differences of temperature more sensitive than any hitherto 
invented. The first Thermo-multiplier, as the instrument is called, 
was constructed by M. Nobili, who made a thermo-electvic pile 
of six pairs of bismuth and antimony, and placed it in communi- 
cation with a galvano-multiplier with two needles. He thus 
obtained a thermo-multiplier from fifteen to twenty times more 
sensitive than the metallic thermometer of Breguet. After 
undergoing various improvements by himself and M. Melloni, 
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these distinguished philosophers succeeded, by means of it, in dis- 
covering the presence of heat in insects, in phosphorescent bodies, 
and in other cases in which its existence had not even been sus- 

ected. Melloni’s thermo-electric pile consisted of fifty slender 
ins of bismuth and antimony placed alternately in a bundle, 
each being 30 millimetres long and 96 centimetres square. 
They are soldered at their extremities with an insulating substance 
to prevent them from touching except at their extremities. The 
two terminal faces of the bundle are blackened. When placed 
in a galvano-multiplier with two needles, this instrument had 
such a degree of sensibility, that it detects the heat which radi- 
ates from the body of a person placed at the distance of 25 feet! 
Among the ingenious uses of thermo-electricity, we must men- 
tion its application to measure the temperatures of the organic 
tissues of man and of animals. This was done by introducing 
mixed metallic needles the twentieth of an inch in diameter, by 
acupuncture, into an organic tissue. When the solderings of 
one of these thermometric needles was placed in the mouth of a 
young man, and the other in the biceps muscle, a deviation of 
4° in the needle was produced, which was found to correspond 
with a temperature in the mouth of 97°88, and 97°16 for that 
of the biceps, giving a degree of deviation for a difference of tem- 
perature of 0°18. 

By means of an ingenious instrument, called the Thermo- 
electric Pincers, M. Peltier discovered that cold was produced 
when the current went from the bismuth to the antimony, and 
heat, when it went from the antimony to the bismuth. 

Omitting, as our narrow limits require, all reference to mag- 
netism as an independent science, and to the beautiful discoveries 
in diamagnetism made by Faraday, Plucker, and others, we 
hasten to give a brief sketch of the applications of electricity— 
of the great services which it has rendered, and of those which 
it promises still to render, to humanity and civilisation. 

1. One of the most interesting applications of electricity is 
in the production of heat, and of a safe and brilliant light. The 
electric current raises the temperature of the solids and fluids 
through which it passes, deflagrating and fusing metals, and even 
boiling water. A platina wire raised into incandescence, and 
maintained in that state, has been used in astronomical observa- 
tions as an illuminated wire in transit instruments and micro- 
meters ; and in the same state it has been successfully applied as 
a cautery in surgical operations, where an uniform and conti- 
nuous heat was required. 

We have already seen that the electric spark is the effect of 
heat upon the metallic or other matter in a minute state of sub- 
division, carried off from bodies, and traversed by the electrical 
discharge. When the discharge is made between charcoal points, 
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Sir H. Davy found that a most intense and continuous light is 
produced, forming what is called the Voltaic arc, from the form 
of the luminous stream. This light is so brilliant, that it ap- 
pears to exceed that of the sun; and it has on this account 
been proposed to use it in light-houses, especially in fogs, when 
all ordinary lights would be invisible. An apparatus for fixing 
this light and making it useful was constructed by our country- 
men, Messrs Staite and Petrie, and about the same time by 
M. Foucault. Some time after this, M. Daboscq constructed 
an apparatus in which this light is produced for making optical 
experiments. By means of an ingenious piece of clock-work, 
the points of the charcoal cylinders are kept at the proper dis- 
tance for giving a light of continuous intensity; and it might 
be used with advantage in illuminating a public apartment. 
The expense, however, of such a method of illumination has 
hitherto prevented its general introduction, although a great 
continental company has been organised for the express purpose 
of lighting electrically our towns and villages. But though some 
time may elapse before such a grand enterprise is successful, yet 
there are many other minor purposes to which the electric light 
may even now be applied. We are all aware of the dreadful 
explosions and loss of life which take place in mines, when the 
carburetted hydrogen or fire-damp is lighted by the flame of a 
lamp used by the miners. M. Boussingault long ago proposed 
to use the electric light of a fixed pile, furnished with long con- 
ductors, which convey the current to carbon points in a herme- 
tically sealed globe. Mr Grove, in order to evade the difficulty 
of sealing the globe hermetically, proposed to use a platinum 
wire coiled into a helix, placed over water in the inside of a 
glass tube, and made incandescent by the voltaic current. With 
50 pairs of nitric acid, of eight square inches of surface, he 
computed that he could produce a light, the intensity of which 
would be to that of a wax taper as 1444 to 1, at an expense of no 
great magnitude. 

For illuminating submarine works, or works carried on at 
night, or making explorations at the bottom of the sea, or raising 
up submerged property, the electric light obtained from copper 
wires insulated with gutta percha may be advantageously em- 
ployed. 

But it is not merely the light of electric currents that has had 
an important application. The heat which the current liberates 
renders incandescent the wire which it traverses, and we are 
enabled to convey this heat to any distance from its origin without 
its being manifested between this and the point of its application. 
It is thus that electricity, as suggested by the late Dr Hare, is 
particularly valuable in the explosion of mines, by the ignition of 
cartridges placed in the spot where the explosion is to be effected. 
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When the electrical light passes through a vacuum formed in 
a globe or cylinder, the opposite ends of which transmit the 
electrical current—an experiment called the Electric Eyg, Davy 
found the voltaic arc between charcoal points to be 6 or 7 
inches long—double of what it is in air, and the light fully as 
vivid. When the air in the globe or in the receiver of an air- 
pump is sufficiently rarefied, and the electricity passes between 
a metallic crescent with a number of angular projections, and a 
circular segment of metal with corresponding projections, the 
whole of the globe or receiver will be filled with a magnificent 
light, and columns of fire will dart, in imitation of the Aurora 
Borealis, from the projections of one plate to those of the other. 
When the electric spark produced by Rumkorff’s induction ap- 
paratus passes through a glass globe containing rarefied air 
from one brass ball to another, electric glows, as they are called, 
are seen round the two balls; the light round the negative ball 
and rod being violet, and that round the positive ball a fiery red. 
In a good vacuum, Mr Gassiot observed half the negative ball 
surrounded by a brilliant blue flame, while a line of brilliant red 
light escaped from the positive ball, the space between these two 
lights being perfectly dark. M. Quet, in making this experiment 
in a vacuum containing the vapour of alcohol or oil of turpen- 
tine, discovered that the light which issued from the two balls 
consisted of a succession of brilliant strata separated by dark 
spaces, a phenomenon ascribed by Mr Grove to interference. 

hen a magnet is held up outside the globe, and moved about, 
the strata of light are acted upon by it as if they were moveable 
conductors—a remarkable fact, which has been established by 
Mr Grove and M. Plucker of Bonn. 

So recently as the 13th December 1858, an interesting paper 
on this subject has been presented to the Academy of Sciences, 
by MM. Quet and Seguin. If a Leyden jar, feebly charged, 
is discharged through a cylindrical tube of Giesler, they found 
that the stream of brilliant light which it formed was stratified 
throughout its whole length. When the first discharge of the 
jar was strong, there was no stratification; but when two or 
three more feeble ones were subsequently made, the stratifica- 
tion took place. When the electrical current of an inductive 
machine passes through a cylindrical tube of Giesier, by con- 
necting the two ends of its wires with the electrodes of the tube 
(the points between which the current passes), stratified light is 
immediately obtained. If we now grasp the tube with two 
fingers, or surround it with a sheet of tin communicating with 
the ground, the brilliant strata separate from one another in front 
of the conductor on the side of the positive pole, and there is 
formed on the side of the conductor a wide obscure stratum.’ 

1 Comptes Rendus, etc., Dec. 13, 1858, tom. xlvii., p. 964. 
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2. A most important application of electricity has been made 
in the protection of buildings from lightning by means of pointed 
metallic conductors, raised above the most elevated parts of them, 
and communicating with the ground. There is reason to think 
that this practice was an ancient one. When Prometheus stole 
fire from ea, he is said to have perpetrated the theft by bring- 
ing it down at the end of a ferula or rod. According to Colu- 
mella, Tarchus protected his house from lightning by surrounding 
it with white vines; and it seems very probable that the temple of 
Jerusalem was protected by the very sharp golden or gilt spikes 
that rose from its roof, which was covered with plates of gold." 

The numerous accidents which have happened to churches 
with towers and spires, and all elevated buildings, place beyond 
a doubt the propriety of protecting them with “conductors. In 
powder magazines, and storehouses containing combustible mate- 
rials, they are urgently required ; and we are happy to say, that 
to ships, “poth of the royal and the mercantile navy, the beauti- 
ful invention of Sir William Snow Harris, who makes the con- 
ductors an integral part of the masts and hull, is almost univer- 
sally applied, and has saved to the nation much property, and to 
society many valuable lives. 

3. The application of electricity to the electric telegraph is 
doubtless of peculiar value, and promises to contribute more 
than any other invention to promote the best interests of huma- 
nity and civilisation. What has been done in the past, and what 
may be expected in the future, from this great invention, has 
been fully treated of in our articles on the Electric? and on the 
Atlantic T elegraphs.’ 

4, To various mechanical and scientific arts electricity has 
richly contributed. In the electrotype or the electroplating of 
metals, in which gold, silver, copper, etc., in solution, is deposited 
by voltaic electricity on nickel, or other metals, and on metal- 
lised wood, or any other substance on which plumbago can be 
rubbed, the most magnificent articles of utility or of luxury have 
been produced. The same art has enabled Mr Paul Pretsch 
to obtain copperplates from photographs, and from drawings of 
every kind.* Nor has electricity been less liberal to the indus- 
trial arts, and to practical astronomy. Its application to weav- 
ing by M. Bonelli, is, as M. De La Rive remar ks, “ a great and 
a beautiful invention.” “ Although the electric loom,” he con- 
tinues, “ at the point to which its ‘inventor has brought it, can- 
not advantageously replace, in all its relations, the Jac -quard 
system, it is not the less an eminently useful application of elec- 
tricity, the characteristic properties of which here find their 


1 See Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1844, vol. lxxx., p. 53. 
? See vol. xxil., p. 545.  * See vol. xxix., p. 519. ‘* See vol. xxix., p. 208, 
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employment; and it is more than probable that progressive 
improvements in the arrangement and details of the apparatus, 
will end by giving to it a marked superiority over the loom at 
present employed.” 

In the metallurgic process of separating iron from the dross or 
slag which accompanies it, electro-magnetism has been success- 
fully employed. We are indebted to M. Froment,” says M. De 
La Rive, “ for an electro-sorting apparatus, which, by its propor- 
tions, the rapidity with which it acts, and the quantity of material 
upon which it is able to operate, assumes the rank of an industrial 
machine.” The iron ore, reduced and pulverised, is spread con- 
tinually on one of the extremities of a revolving cloth, drawn 
under a vertical wheel, with 18 electro-magnets on its circum- 
ference. The lowest electro-magnet only receives the current, 
and being in the magnetic state, it attracts the iron particles in the 
ore; and, after passing on a little farther, it is demagnetised, 
and drops upon an inclined plane the adhering iron. ‘The fol- 
lowing electro-magnet does the same, and thus the pure iron is 
eventually separated from its dross. 

Electro-magnetism has also been applied by M. Nickles to effect 
the adhesion of locomotives to the rails; and M. Achard has em- 
ployed it inthe construction of an electric break, for putting in action 
all the breaks of a train when the engine-driver desires to stop it. 

In astronomy and horology, electro-magnetism has found valu- 
able applications. Messrs Bond, of the United States Obser- 
vatory at Cambridge, have employed it in recording observations 
instantaneously on paper many hundred miles off if necessary. 
Mr Airy has applied it to various important purposes in the 
Greenwich Observatory, but specially to the determination of the 
difference of longitude between places remote from each other. 

Messrs Wheatstone, Bain, and Steinhil were almost simul- 
taneously occupied with the curious problem of multiplying 
by electro-magnetism the indications of a single clock; that is, 
transporting to any number of counting apparatuses, or sham 
clocks, the indications of a type clock. In this way all the clocks 
of a city or of an establishment may be made to move in coin- 
cidence, a process finely effected by M. Froment. 

Electro-magnetism has also been made the motive power in 
clocks—a substitute for weights and springs. Mr Bain of Edin- 
burgh was the first person who, by the action of two real magnets 
on a helix traversed by a current, maintained the motion of a 
pendulum,—an invention greatly improved by M. Froment. 

Electro-magnetic instruments, called Chronoscopes, for mea- 
suring short intervals of time, and estimating the velocity of 
projectiles, were first proposed by Mr Wheatstone, and have been 
constructed by MM. Pouillet, Breguet, Siemens, and Henry. 
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The principle of electric bells used at railway stations has 
been applied by M. Mirand, in place of ordinary bells, in houses 
and hotels; and these bells not only ring, but convey orders to the 
servants or waiters. 

The enormous power of electro-magnets has led philosophers 
to suppose that they might be usefully employed as the first 
movers of machinery ; and various most ingenious contrivances, 
well described by M. De La Rive, have been invented for this 
purpose. The late Mr Sturgeon pumped water with an electro- 
magnetic power. M. Jacobi employ ed the electro-magnetic power 
to impel a boat on the Nevaat St Petersburg. In 1848, we sailed 
at the rate of a mile an hour in a boat thus impelled, and con- 
structed by Mr Dillwyn; and Mr Davidson of Aberdeen used the 
same power in driving a turning-lathe. It appears, however, 
from the researches of Mr Joule and others, that, under the most 
favourable circumstances, the power obtained from magnetism 
must cost twenty-five times as much as that from steam. 

5. The application of electricity to the art of healing has been 
admirably treated by M. De La Rive in a long chapter, full of 
the most important information, and deserving the special study 
of medical practitioners. He describes the apparatus employed, 
analyses the direct and indirect therapeutic or healing effects 
which electricity produces, and examines the particular cases to 
which the art is applicable. 


Such is a brief sketch of some of the more popular branches of 
electricity, in so far as they may be understood without the use 
of diagrams. If the reader has, to any extent, followed us in 
our attempt to instruct him, he will have acquired much useful 
knowledge, and cannot fail to recognise that marvellous wisdom 
which has turned to so many human purposes so subtle and 
mysterious a power as the electric fluid. Nor will he fail to 
admire the industry and genius by which its laws have been 
established, and its applications ascertained, and to seek for 
more precise and more ample information on any of the subjects 
which have specially interested him. 

In such a study he will find the work of M. De La Rive the 
best of guides,—a truly philosophical and practical treatise, written 
by one who has extended the boundaries of the science by his 
own inventions and discoveries ;—who has searched with patience 
every available source of information; who possesses the rare 
power of perspicuous and popular exposition ;—and who has en- 
deavoured to do Justice to the various philosophers who have been 
engaged in the same inquiries. 
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Art. IX.—Scottish Home Missions.—1. Reports of the Home 
Mission Committee of the General Assembly of the Established 
Church of Scotland, for 1856, 1857, 1858. 

2. Reports of the Endowment Committee of the General A ssem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, for 1856, 1857, 1858. 

3. Reports of the Home Mission Committee of the General As- 
sembly of the Free Church of Scotland, for 1856, 1857, 1858. 

4, Reports of the Glasgow Evangelization Committee of the Free 
Church of Scotland, for 1856, 1857, 1858. 

5. The United Presbyterian Magazines, for 1856, 1857, 1858. 

6. Mission Churches of the United Presbyterian Church in Glas- 
gow: Reports for 1856, 1857, 1858. 

7. Reports of the Congregational Union of Scotland, for 1856, 
1857, 1858. 

8. Reports of the Scottish Episcopal Church Society for 1856, 
1857, 1858. 

9. Reports of the Edinburgh City Mission, for 1856, 1857, 1858. 

10. Reports of the State of the Mission in the Canongate, sup- 
ported by St Thomas’s English Episcopal Congregation, for 
1855, 1856. 

11. The City, its Sins and Sorrows. By the Rev. THomas 
Gururiez, D.D. Edinburgh, 1857. 

12. The Census, for 1851. 


CHRISTIANITY is essentially a self-sustaining, self-extending 
power. It carries within its own bosom the principle at once of 
its stability and of its continued expansion. It holds its ground, 
and advances onwards to fresh conquests, not by dint of external 
or adventitious forces, but by the power of an internal living 
spring essential to its own nature. It may be furthered by out- 
ward circumstances, or it may be hindered by them; it may be 
nursed and cherished by earthly power, or repressed by its iron 
hand; kings may be its nursing fathers and queens its nursing 
mothers, or they may strive, in their madness, to smother or to 
strangle it; but meanwhile it lives, and grows, and spreads, and 
moves onwards, with them or in spite of them, through a divine 
and internal principle of its own. That principle is love. That 
great first law of the kingdom of God, engraven at first on the 
heart of the Church in the moment of her Pentecostal baptism, 
and renewed evermore by the same divine finger on the bosoms 
of successive generations of Christians, constitutes at once her 
distinctive essence, and her vital sustaining force. The law alike 
of her existence, and of her propagation and growth, is the 
law of self-sacrifice—the ait new commandment of a self- 


denying, self-forgetting, self-devoting love. By virtue of this 
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she is what she is, and advances onwards to what prophecy and 
the eternal decree of love destines her to be. It is at once her 
exchequer and her armoury,—the exhaustless spring from which 
she draws all needful material supplies, and the mighty spiritual 
weapon by which she wins human hearts and subdues the 
world. “The love of Christ constraineth us;” “ Ye are not 
your own, but are bought with a price;” “To me to live is 
Christ ;” “It is more blessed to give than to receive :’—while 
words like these live within the breasts of Christians, and wield 
their full legitimate influence, the Church can never want either 
the material resources or the vital agencies necessary to sustain 
her perpetuity and to advance her progress. Like those majestic 
roamers of the boundless ocean, which are the pride of our 
modern navigation, she will still move onward in a“ destined 
path through the ages, in the midst of changeful winds and waves, 
either bending them, if favourable or neutral, to her own ends, 
or, if adverse, dashing grandly through them all. 

It was thus that, for three centuries together of her earliest 
history, Christianity won her way. She was at first a homeless, 
friendless stranger on the earth. No earthly throne sheltered 
her, no earthly kingdom assisted her, either by influence, or 
revenues, or arms. She went forth, from her birth-place in 
Bethlehem’s stable, “without purse or scrip,” and, like her 
Divine Master, for many years “ had not where to lay her head.” 
Without temples, without colleges, without academic foundations, 
or cathedral estates, or ecclesiastical revenues, or civil status, or 
names of dignity and honour, she had no treasury but the free- 
will offerings of her members, no endowment but the unchange- 
able promise of her Master. Instead of being favoured by human 
power, she was persecuted. She was the one illicit and pro- 
scribed religion of the Roman world—her Master a name of 
infamy, and her members the “ filth of the earth and the off- 
scouring of ali things.” The victim by turns of imperial oppres- 
sion, of popular fury, and of philosophic scorn, she continued 
from age to age an alien and an outcast among men, and had no 
certain home on earth save in the penal mine, the dungeon, and 
the catacomb. Yet she grew. ‘The living fire ‘spread, the 
mysterious leaven fermented and diffused itself, the mustard-seed 
grew into a tree, and its mighty shadow stretched wider and 
wider. Converts were multiplied by thousands, province after 
province caught the heavenly fire, and long before the close of 
the time of trial, the infant Church had grown into the firmest 
and the strongest power in the Roman world. While everything 
else in society and the state was decaying and waxing old, it 
alone was fresh, buoyant, progressive, and the pride of the 
imperial eagle bowed at last before the triumphant majesty of 
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the Cross. As to the “silver and the gold” needful to sustain 
the holy war, she “ lacked not anything.” The love of the martyr 
flock was to her an inexhaustible source of supply. She never 
could be poor or stinted for means, who held in her hands the 
keys of myriads of Christian hearts. They who so freely gave 
their lives for the Lord’s sake, could not refuse aught of their 
perishable substance of which that Lord “ had need.” Much 
indeed of that first fervour, which in the apostolic day “abounded 
unto the riches of a liberality” unparalieled in the world’s history, 
gradually died away: men quickly began again to deem that 
something at least that they possessed was their own; even an 
apostle had reason to complain that all men sought their own, 
not the things which were Jesus Christ’s ; yet still, even in the 
worst times, there were not wanting all over the Roman world 
thousands of human hearts to whom to live was Christ, and who 
were willing to spend their all, as well as be themselves spent, for 
His sake. “That was the Church’ s first patrimony; and marvel- 
lously productive did its revenues prove for all the purposes of 
her work and warfare on the earth. Churches were founded ; 
ordinances were maintained ; charities were upheld ; manuscripts 
of the holy oracles were transcribed and multiplied ; missionary 
bands were sent forth to the most distant regions of the earth; new 
congregations, dioceses, patriarchates, sprang up everywhere ;— 
and all while yet she possessed not a single foot of “ground. on 
earth, and the | great body of her members were the very poorest 
of the people. “That was the grandest era of church consolida- 
tion and church extension the world ever saw. It was a great 
ageressive war, which in its progress fed itself, not indeed by 
the extortions of oppression, but by the all-subduing, all-con- 
straining power of love. 

This, ‘accordingly, i is the normal condition of the Church of 
Christ. We see, in this its first grand development, what her 
essential nature and genius is, and what through all after-ages 
she is destined to be. The same power which ‘sufficed to esta- 
blish her on the earth, will suffice also to perpetuate and carry 
her forward. By the very law of her existence, the desire and 
the effort after expansion is bound up with her very life. No 
sooner does an individual soul receive Christ, than ‘he longs to 
make Him known to others. Having freely received, a divine 
instinct prompts him freely to give, and the Christian is already 
in heart a missionary. So is it with the Church as a body. 
Just in proportion as she lives, does she strive to expand and 
grow. Her evangelic vitality and her evangelistic activity are 
bound up insepara ‘ably together. 

Now, as at all past periods, the great battle of Christianity and 
of the Church is in the large towns, Those central seats of 
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human activity and life are the fulerum by which she would move 
the world. The leaven that would leaven the whole lump must 
be planted in the very centre of the mass. Wherever man is, 
there Christianity, the religion of man, follows, and the cities are 
pre-eminently the haunts and the rallying points of man. They 
constitute the very back-bone and spinal cord of the social system 
of the world, through which, therefore, every intellectual and 
moral influence that is to tell on the happiness and welfare of the 
race must circulate. Here, then, in this thronging, teeming place 
of concourse, the heavenly W isdom ever lifts her voice. Incar- 
nate Love still beholds the city, and weeps over it ; and the same 
instinct, caught from His inspiration, which led the steps of the 
missionary apostle straight to the Antiochs, the Corinths, and the 
Romes of the old world, still directs the eye of the Christian phi- 
lanthropist to the Londons, the Manchesters, and the Glasgows 
of the new. The course of ages has only tended to enhance the 
importance of this principle. If the city has always been the 
master position in the battle-field of the faith, it is pre-eminently 
so now. The present is emphatically the age of large towns. 
The inherent tendency of human beings, which has manifested 
itself more or less from the days of Nimrod downwards, te con- 
gregate themselves in social communities of greater or less extent 
for 7 purposes of defence or of trade, has acquired of late, under 
the fostering influence of our giant industry, a vast increase in 
power and intensity. The centripetal force of the human race 
grows apace. Population, everywhere expanding, tends more and 
more towards the great knots and centres of our manufacturing 
and commercial activity. Those mighty workshops of the world, 
like so many loadstones, draw human beings toward themselves 
as the magnet attracts the grains of iron dust. Thus hamlets 
grow into tow ns, towns into cities, cities into vast metropolitan 
masses. Communities which, in the early periods of the world, 
would have slowly risen to greatness in the course of centuries, 
start up into giant stature and imperial splendour in the course of 
a generation. We see this especially in those colonial settlements 
and infant states where everythingseems to advance with the buoy- 
ant energy of youth, combined with the braw ny strength of mature 
age,—as in the New Yorks, the Chicagos, and the San Franciscos 
of the New World, and the Sydneys and Melbournes of the Old. 
The progress in older countries, w here neither the attraction of a 
virgin soil, nor of golden mines, draws the tide of emigration, is of 
course more gradual ; but even here we have instances of rapid 
growth, w hich, were they not thus cast into the shade, would seem 
miraculous. Thus, since the close of last century, Glasgow, then a 
moderately-sized town of 66,000 souls, has multiplied itself five 
times; Manchester, which, in 1780, contained a population of 
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50,000, and which is described in a Gazetteer of that date, now 
before us, as without doubt “the largest village or market town 
in England,” has expanded into an enormous hive of human beings 
eight times its then dimensions. To take the instance of a smaller 
community: the town of Dundee was pointed out to a friend of our 
own, near the close of last century, by a venerable clergyman from 
the opposite shore of Fife, as a “great community” of 20,000 souls. 
Our friend still lives to see it number nearer 100,000. So much 
for the mere numbers of our great city masses. But we must 
remember that, with the increase in numerical strength, the in- 
tensity of social life and all the moral forces of good and evil 
grow in like proportion, The great stream of human interests, 
feelings, passions, flows with a deeper, stronger, fiercer current. 
The wheels of human life move more impetuously. Every addi- 
tional thousand of the population, like each fresh plate in the 
galvanic pile, increases the force of the electric current. Oppor- 
tunities and temptations, impulses to good and seductions to evil, 
avenues of usefulness and byeways and pitfalls of ruin, incite- 
ments to noble deeds and fierce stimulants to vice and crime, 
associations for holy effort and organised systems of corruption, 
grow and multiply in very proportion to the expansion of the 
population itself; and thus a great city becomes, day by day, to 
our rising youth, a grander arena of honourable effort or a more 
perilous battle-ground of temptation. Surely, if anywhere on 
earth the Church of God has a work to do in purifying the foun- 
tains of the world’s life, and battling against the sins and sorrows 
of men, it is emphatically here. 

But it is not merely the simple largeness of those communities, 
and the consequent aggravation of ail social tendencies, prevalent 
more or less elsewhere, that constitutes the peculiar problem of our 
great cities. While those critical influences which are inherent 
in all society exist here in their most intense form, they have, at 
the same time, evils and dangers peculiarly their own. Chief 
among these is the position of isolation from home and friends, in 
which a great part of daily life is spent. We shall see this most 
forcibly by realising the feelings and circumstances of one making 
the transition, in all the inexperience of early youth, from the 
country to the town. Passing from his quiet rural home into 
the depths of a crowded city, he finds himself all at once alone. 
Heis solitary in the midst of thousands. He is a stranger amid an 
ever-shifting crowd of strangers. Of the multitudes that pass and 
repass him daily on the streets, no one knows him, no one cares for 
him. He enters his humble lodging, and issues from it again 
unnoticed. He might lie down in that lodging and die, or he 
might abandon himself to courses worse than death, without occa- 
sioning almost a thought in the breast of any human being in that 
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vast moving world. The larger the city, the more is this the case. 
It is more emphatically so in Glasgow than in Aberdeen, more 
emphatically so in London than in Glasgow. The vaster the 
crowd, the more solitary the individual, the more lonely the heart. 
“No one,” says a recent writer, “ is known in London; it is the 
realm of the incognito and the anonymous. It is not a place, but 
a region or a state. ‘There is no such thing as local opinion in 
the metropolis; mutual personal knowledge there is none ; 
neighbourhood, good repute, bad fame, there is none. No house 
knows the next door. How is a man to show what he is, when 
he is but a grain of sand out of a mass, without relations to others, 
without a place, without history, without distinctiveness? Crowds 
pour along the streets ; and although each has his own character 
written on high, they are one and all the same to men below.” 
This is true, though of course in a less degree, with every great 
city, especially to the young and unfriended stranger. All at 
once he passes from the midst of a friendly neighbourhood—where 
every one knows another, where the eye of every one is on his 
brother, and where the slightest incident of weal or woe affecting 
any of its members is the theme of interested converse around 
each cottage hearth—to an almost absolute solitude. In fact, in 
those vast wildernesses of streets, and lanes, and noisome courts 
and alleys, of which the lower parts of our great cities consist, 
while the worst vices of social life are generated to the utmost, 
society, in the true sense of the word, can scarcely be said to exist. 
There are fewor no ties of mutual knowledge, common interest, and 
friendly neighbourhood, such as bind the inhabitants of a country 
side or of a small town together, and which make a parish not a 
district merely, but a living organised society. The dwellers in 
a wynd or great land are a mass, not a society. ‘The occupants 
of the same passage or common stair are unknown to each other, 
and even the voices that sound through a partition wall from the 
next room are not seldom the voices of strangers. There is in 
such scenes no public opinion—no common eye of the general 
conscience keeping watch and guard over the movements and de- 
meanour of each. That awful power before which the child and 
the man, the clown and the peer, alike cower and quail, is here in 
abeyance. Each individual, each household, stands by itself— 
alone, independent, irrespensible—a stranger amid crowds of 
strangers. Every man lives in a perpetual privacy: and what- 
ever stolen waters his sinful heart thirsts after, he can drink in 
secret, unseen by any eye but God’s alone. Hence the multitudes 
of the abandoned, the reckless, the fallen and the despairing, that 
every year bury themselves in the city asa great solitude, and to 
whom its blind labyrinths are what the forest thicket and the 
mountain fastness were to the banditti of former days. <A city 
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mass, in short, is a multitude of units living in mere juxtaposition, 
or at best shaken and jostled together in the intercourse of com- 
mon life, not an organised community of social beings governed 
by divine laws, and bound each to each by mutual sympathy. 
Thus society dies, and with it the social virtues. Affection, trust, 
mutual help, generosity, self-sacrifice, public spirit, and whatever 
else is most noble in human action and human suffering, having 
its root in his nature as a social being, droop and wither, as in 
an element unfriendly to their life. The fair flowers of the 
heart pale for lack of light and air; its sacred torch expires as 
in an exhausted receiver. Feeble virtue sinks for want of support, 
while the reckless and the vile pursue their course unchecked ; 
and when one falls, he sinks into the black river almost without 
a plunge, or the faintest ripple of the waters to mark the spot 
where he went down ! 

Meanwhile, with so few supports and aids to virtue, seductions 
and incentives to evil abound on every side. While the re- 
straints on vicious indulgence are few, the means of such indul- 
gence are perilously accessible and near. The god of this world 
spreads here his richest banquet, and provides his seductive but 
poisoned viands for every variety of taste. Vanity Fair blazes 
in all its glory of glittering baubles, specious falsehoods, and plea- 
sant sins. The dram-shop glares at every step; the “ strange 
woman” prowls the street; the glib sceptic chatters in every 
workshop, and the profane jester reigns amid the laughter of 
fools ; agieones and licentious publications circulate in thou- 
sands; vile words fill the ear, and holiest names and things, 
desecrated by impious tongues, gradually lose their sacredness. 
And then, for those farther gone, there is the low farce, and 
the vile casino, and those other haunts and dens of sin that 
are not to be named in Christian ears. Such is the world in 
which the children of our great city masses are growing up; 
such the tainted air they are breathing day by day, and in 
which society itself, no longer a body, but a corpse, hastens to 
quick decay, amid damp, and darkness, and rottenness. No 
wonder if, in such a battle-field, and in so sore a fight against all 
the powers of evil, many a feeble soldier fall. No wonder that 
He who came into the world to seek and to save that which 
was lost, should have His eyes of compassionate love specially 
fixed upon such scenes as these, and so should have given it in 
charge to His disciples and servants throughout all time to go 
into the streets and the lanes of the city, and bring thence the 
poor, the maimed, the halt, the blind. 

Such, then, is unquestionably the great work, and peculiar 
sphere, of Christian Home Missions in this country and in our 
times. Here, as in its central seat and citadel of strength, must 
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our grand assault on the powers of evil be made. We do not, 
of course, deny that much spiritual destitution and practical irre- 
ligion exist elsewhere. We fully admit that in wide and thinly 
peopled districts the means of grace are often very inadequate; that 
while the country is exempt from many of the worst evils of the 
town, it has peculiar evils of its own—as in the bothy system, for 
instance; and that by these the work of degradation is in many 
cases begun, only to be carried on and consummated else- 
where ; that, in manufacturing and mining towns and villages, we 
have the very same problem as in larger communities, though on 
a smaller scale. But then it is this very scale in which the 
problem meets us in the city that constitutes its peculiar and 
most formidable character. The work appals us, not so much by 
its intrinsic difficulties, as by its simple vastness. The mere 
growth of the population, apart from every other consideration, 
alarms and almost paralyses us. We have to fight against an 
adversary not only strong already in numbers and in position, 
but which is every moment swelling its ranks by fresh reinforce- 
ments—extending its lines in every direction, and taking up 
fresh positions of strength. In these circumstances the position 
of the Church of Christ is abundantly manifest. If she extend 
not herself as steadily, and in like degree brace her energies for 
the contest, she must inevitably and incessantly be losing ground. 
Absolutely stationary, or slowly progressive, she becomes rela- 
tively weaker day by day. With numbers undiminished, and moral 
and spiritual agencies maintained steadily at the old standard, 
she is every day and every hour a feebler and less commanding 
power in the world. If, in short, she is not ever expanding and 
growing —expanding and growing in full proportion to the in- 
crease of the community at large, and especially at those points 
where that increase is greatest and most rapid—she is in reality 
shrivelling up anddwindling away. And this is precisely what has 
been taking place in the chief centres of population for more than 
half a century past. In the constant struggle between the in- 
crease of population and the increase in the means of moral and 
religious improvement, population has been steadily winning in 
the race. The Church has grown, but the nation has been growing 
faster. Material progress has shot ahead, and keeps ahead of all 
Christian influences and agencies. The one seems to advance 
at a rapid geometrical ratio, while the other, by slow arithmetical 
increments, lags on behind. Hence an alarming and still in- 
creasing disproportion between the numerical strength of the 
world and the numerical strength of the Church,—between the 
general mass of the people and the Christian element within its 
bosom, which forms its quickening leaven and its preserving 
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salt. The Christianity of such communities, while in itself, it is 
to be hoped, more vital and practically influential than in some 
former times, has become gradually a smaller and smaller in- 
tegral portion of the whole. It may be said that this is the 
case only in certain localities, and among certain classes of our 
people; that while, here and there, there has been an enormous 
falling off in the relative amount of religious profession, the 
general average of church accommodation, and probably church 
attendance, in proportion to population, over the country at 
large, has been of late years advancing, not retreating. ‘This 
is undoubtedly true, and forms one of the most hopeful and 
cheering signs of the times. Ever since the great Church Ex- 
tension Movement of 1830,’ so nobly led by Dr Chalmers, and 
vigorously followed up by Bishop Blomfield and a host of other 
labourers in the same great cause, the tide of war has almost every- 
wheredecidedly turned. Theadvanceof the Church’slines has been 
general ; that of the enemy, only partial and at particular points. 
But then, those particular points are, of all others, the most im- 
portant and the most vital to the ultimate fortunes of the war. 
They are the very Hougumonts and La Haye Saintes of this 
great Waterloo. In an age of large towns, it is precisely in large 
towns, and most of all in the very largest, that the Church most 
feebly and inadequately maintains the conflict. There, where 
the expansive powers of the nation and of the Church may be 
best tested and compared, the nation outgrows the Church. ‘This 


1 The census returns clearly show that, since the date here mentioned, the 
ratio both of church accommodation and of church attendance to population 
has been steadily advancing over the country generally, and even in all large 
towns except the very largest. ‘Thus, while in 1811 the population was increas- 
ing at the rate of 14°3 per cent. in ten years, church accommodation only at 
that of 6°8 per cent.; in 1851, population was increasing at the rate of 12°6 per 
cent., and church accommodation of 19°4. The consequence of this is, that 
whereas in 1811 the proportion of sittings to the whole population was only as 
50°8 to 100, it is now 57. Even in large town districts, or, in other words, the 
whole country embracing towns of upwards of 10,000 inhabitants, taken over 
head, the progress, if not so rapid, has been equally steady. Thus, while in 
such districts the average of church accommodation in 1831 was as 38 to 100, 
in 1851 it had risen to 44:7. So far, then, as the country generally is concerned, 
and even the great proportion of our large towns, this great problem may be 
considered as in hopeful progress towards solution. The means of grace and 
public religious profession are gaining on population, and may be expected, 
with God’s blessing, even to overtake it. In regard to all rural districts, and 
even in all towns except the very largest, the point has been at last fairly 
turned, and the Church started on a career of victorious progress. The excep- 
tion, however, is a fearfully momentons one ; and demands only the more ear- 
nest attention, now that all the other elements of the question have been brought 
within comparatively manageable compass. 

For details of the Scottish Church Extension Movement, we refer to Dr 
Hanna’s Life of Dr Chalmers ; for a specimen of the kindred efforts in England, 
to some very interesting statistics contained in the Bishop of London’s late 
Charge. From it we learn that no fewer than 198 new churches have been, 
during zhe last 30 years, erected in the diocese of London alone, and most of 
these also well filled. 
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fact is strikingly brought out by the result of the religious census 
of 1851, now before us. From it we learn that while, in thinly 
peopled districts and in towns of moderate size, the means of 
grace are often equal, or even more than equal, to the demand, in 
all our largest and most rapidly extending centres of population 
the deficiency isenormous. Thus, while in such old communities 
as Cambridge, Bath, St Andrews, and in some growing but still 
manageable manufacturing towns, such as Huddersfield and 
Wakefield, the Church still maintains her old standard, or even 
gains upon it; in our vast and teeming Birminghams, and Man- 
chesters, and Glasgows, she has long been losing, and, we fear, is 
still losing, in the race. Thus in Cambridge (pop. 27,815) the 
ratio of church attendance to population, on the morning of the 
census Sunday, was as 31 to the 100; in Wakefield (pop. 22,065), 
395 in Bath (pop. 54,240), 403; in Exeter (pop. 32,818), 375 ; 
while in Birmingham (pop. 232,841), it was as 183; in Man- 
chester (pop. 303,382), 212; in the Tower Hamlets, London 
(pop. 539,111), 153; in Glasgow (pop. 358,951), 193; Dundee 
(pop. 78,931), 24; Aberdeen (pop. 71,973), 244. 

‘The inevitable tendency of all this is manifest enough. 
Christian Britain is becoming progressively unchristianised at 
the main centres of her activity and of her life. The Christian 
Church becomes a smaller and smaller moiety, and a less and 
less influential element, in the heart of the swarming city masses. 
The secular threatens to swallow up the spiritual, the world to 
swamp the Church, in the very seat and citadel of the nation’s 
strength. Surely, in all this we have a loud call to be up and 

1 Tt will be observed that we have taken, as our test of the relative amount 
of religious profession in different localities, the church attendance, not the 
church accommodation. Had we adopted the other standard, the results of 
our comparison would have been much more startling. The following, for 
instance, is the ratio of church accommodation to the hundred of population 
of the several cities mentioned above respectively :—Cambridge, 53:2; Wake- 
field, 70°9; Bath, 51:1; Exeter, 59°7 ; Birmingham, 28°7; Manchester, 31°6; 
Tower Hamlets, 25°6; Glasgow, 271; Dundee, 44-0. It thus appears that 
in vast and rapidly growing communities the available means of grace, while 
immensely more deficient in amount, are much more fully taken advantage 
of. The church seats are fewer, but then they are better occupied. Thus, 
while at York, on the morning of the eensus Sunday, the available sittings were 
considerably less than half-filled, at Liverpool they were near two-thirds, 
and in Manchester more than two-thirds occupied. Generally speaking, 
therefore, the deficiency in the amount of religious profession, and probably 
also of real religious life, in proportion to population in very large towns, com- 
pared with smaller communities, is much less alarming than the deficiency in 
church accommodation. In old and moderately sized towns, the supply has 
anticipated the demand, and in many cases appears to have exceeded it; in new 
and rapidly expanding communities, the supply has followed and arisen out of 
the demand, and in consequence often falls short, never goes beyond it. In the 
latter, the increase in church accommodation may be safely taken as an index 
of religious progress; in the former, much less confidently. It is cheering to 
find that, viewed in this light, the problem of our large towns becomes less 
appalling than it would otherwise appear. 
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doing. If ever the Church of Christ had need to awake and 
gird herself with strength for her great work, it is in this land, 
and in these our times. Britain, humanly speaking, is the key 
of the world; the mighty centres of her brawny industry and 
world-wide commerce are the key of Britain; and it is on these 
strong and decisive positions, therefore, that the hottest struggle 
of the great battle now turns. To keep together, then, in un- 
diminished numbers her existing congregations, and maintain 
within them, in full efficiency, the ordinances of grace, must be the 
beginning only, not the end, of her labours. She must not be 
conservative only, but incessantly aggressive. She must lengthen 
her cords as well as strengthen her stakes, and stretch her wings 
as wide as the nation spreads. Missions to the poor and neglected 
must be established everywhere; infant congregations must be 
fostered; new churches founded and organised; the darkest 
dens and haunts of sin explored, mapped out, taken possession of 
by the soldiers of the cross; Christian agencies of all kinds—evan- 
gelists, teachers, district visitors, Scripture readers, popular lec- 
turers, colporteurs, messengers of mercy for the body, and messen- 
gers of life for the soul—multiplied tenfold, and, like a living 
leaven, interpenetrate the whole mass. The Christianity of the 
land, in short, must march against its heathenism, and in God’s 
name close with it in deadly strife. The central citadels of dark- 
ness must be stormed and taken. The leaven must be inserted in 
the very heart of the mass, and work itself outward until it reach 
the surface. Thus alone can our country be saved from ruin, and 
the Church of Christ in the midst of us vindicate to herself her 
God-given title, as the light of the world, and the salt of the earth. 

To this duty, we rejoice to say, the churches of Christ in this 
land have not shown themselves indifferent. With scarcely an 
exception, they have recognised the imperious call of the times, 
and have sought to respond to it. The vast neglected field, 
already in so terrible a sense white unto the harvest, has attracted 
every eye, and eager reapers, girded for a hard day’s toil, are 
hastening in from every side to thrust in the sickle. In that holy 
strife, however, thechurches of the Presbyterian discipline naturally 
occupy the foremost rank. To them especially does the cry of our 
fallen countrymen appeal; to their hands most of all does the 
great work lie. Apart even from their great numerical strength, 
embracing within their pale, at the lowest calculation, nine-tenths of 
the professed Christianity of the land, they possess a vast advantage 
in the national prepossessions and immemorial associations of 
the great body of the people. Theirs is not only the established 
religion, but, in a far more real and emphatic sense, the popular 
faith of the land. The heart of the nation still beats true to the 
old memories of her covenanted and martyr church, and the 
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ulsations of that heart are felt more or less in thousands of 
laacies that are dead to every other higher impulse whatsoever. 
The name of Knox, even more than that of Wallace or of 
Bruce, is still a spell of power, even in the darkest places and in 
the darkest hearts of the land. Onur fallen masses, in fact, are as 
much Presbyterians traditionally, as the actual Presbyterian 
churches are so practically and really. They are just the scattered 
and heap-up debris of disintegrated Presbyterianism—the strag- 
gling groupes and crowds of the great Presbyterian host. To 
that portion of the professing church, accordingly, they in a 
special sense belong. Ecclesiastically as well as nationally they 
are her own flesh and blood—her own lost children, that, Bar 
long ages of guilty neglect, have wandered from her home ; and 
to her, therefore, if to any section of Christians in Scotland, the 
loud cry of their misery specially appeals. She has special facilities 
for prosecuting the work hopefully. The people know her, and 
expect to meet her. She is generally sure, at least, of an open 
door and a kindly welcome, “and may count upon meeting no 
further obstacles to her success than those which spring inevit- 
ably from the nature of the message which she brings. The 
work in her hand assumes its most direct and simplest form. It 
is simply and wholly evangelistic. She has no process of prose- 
lytism to accomplish, over and above the work of conversion. Let 
her win those forlorn wanderers to her Lord, and spontaneously 
and naturally, without any effort or plan of hers, will they fall 
into the ways of her discipline. Once let them become Christians, 
and they will find themselves Presbyterians. The sunken portion 
of our people, in short, is to the professedly Christian, what the 
shadowed portion of the moon’s disc is to its luminous part ; and 
therefore, humanly speaking, if ever it is brought out of darkness 
into light, it will shine with the same hue of radiance, and form part 
of the same orb. It is with the deepest satisfaction, therefore, apart 
from all personal prepossessions, that we have observed the three 
great divisions of our national Presbyterianism moving forward to 
take their rightful place in the great battle. The numerous array 
of publications at the head of this article will show that they have 
each their extensive Home Mission operations, and that, while 
the smaller bodies are doing good service as auxiliaries, they 
form the main strength and centre of the host. Hitherto the 
operations of the Established Church have been chiefly in one 
direction. Finding herself, in consequence of the events of 
1843, in possession of nearly two hundred churches without 
congregations, or any available means of maintaining within 
them the ordinances of grace, her chief care since that time has 
been, by means of annual grants, or permanent endowments, to 
equip them afresh for active service. A considerable proportion, 
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indeed, of those chapels are situated in the midst of populations 
able and willing to maintain the means of grace for themselves, 
and were in fact once occupied by wealthy and flourishing con- 
gregations, and cannot therefore be reckoned within the category 

of Home Mission work in any proper sense of the term ; others, 
however,—as, for instance, t those erected by the Church Building 
Society in Glasgow,—are in the very centre of dense and spiritu- 
ally destitute disteicts. Whatever, therefore, is done for them, in 
the way of providing an effective stated ministry, and furnishing 
the other agencies of parochial and evangelistic work, is in effect 
done for the Home Missionary cause. We observe with plea- 
sure, that in some of these churches which were left vacant at 
the Disruption there are now respectable congregations, gathered, 
we would hope, from the streets and lanes ; and we could only 
wish that the Church Endowment Scheme, so ably and success- 
fully prosecuted by Dr Robertson, were made to bear more 
largely on this particular class of cases. We understand, too, 
that kindred movements of a more private kind are going on in 
connection with particular congregations, some of which, we trust, 
may yet ripen into regular mission or territorial churches in 
connection with the Established Church. 

It was substantially the same body that, as a party within the 
National Establishment, originated and carried out the Church 
Extension movement, which found itself in 1843 the Free Church 
of Scotland. She did not repudiate, in her new position, the tra- 
ditions and obligations of her former days. Regarding the great 
idea of her most illustrious founder as a sacred legacy to his 
countrymen generally, but especi ially to her, she has earnestly 
striven to prove herself worthy of it. While continuing all her 
other evangelistic and philanthropic enterprises on their former 
scale of extent and efficiency, she from the first girded herself with 
special energy to the Home Mission work. At first limited to 
one particular field—that originally selected by Dr Chalmers as 
his own peculiar home-walk, and which still continues, under the 
admirable pastorate of Mr Tasker, the seat of one of the most 
interesting and successful territorial congregations,—her plans 
have matured and extended, and her operations multiplied from 
year to year. Along w ith other subsidiary instrumentalities, 
and in particular a widely organised system of annual evan- 
gelistic deputations,’ for open-air preaching, domiciliary visita- 
tion, and scattering of tracts broadcast among the neglected 
multitudes of our manufacturing and mining districts, and which 

? Very much good has resulted from these deputations. Many thousands in 
our most degraded mining districts, who would not otherwise have heard the 
Gospel preached, have been brought together to listen to it for six weeks during 
summer. But this expedient is an acknowledgment that there are masses of our 
population whose case cannot be met, for want of means, in the regular terri- 
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has been attended, we observe, with very special tokens of the 
Divine blessing—she has still throughout kept fast hold of the 
territorial principle, and laboured steadily to work it out. The 
result has been most satisfactory, and more than confirms the 
most sanguine anticipations of Dr Chalmers as to the power and 
efficacy of that system. Congregation after congregation of 
devout Christian worshippers have sprung up, under her fostering 
care, in the very darkest and densest centres of our home hea- 
thenism, and already form so many bright oases in the midst of 
the howling waste. Of these there are now, in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow alone, no fewer than fifteen such congregations either 
fully constituted, or ripe for final settlement, besides other stations 
at various stages of progress, but all already the busy scene of 
evangelistic and congregational activity. It is scarcely needful to 
say that, in all these cases, the church and the school, often not 
destitute of a certain modest architectural grace, stand side by side, 
and that the whole scene, so far as the dreary environments of 
the picture will permit, presents the aspect ofa thriving and happy 
parochial community. These are the true embodiments of the spirit 
of Chalmers; and well might we say of him, taking our stand in 
one of these cleared spots in the midst of the great heathen forest, 


in the grand words spoken of another, “Si vis monumentum 


tae g ore 


The United Presbyterian Church, though last, has not been 
less energetic, or, so far as she has gone, less successful, than 
either of her elder sisters. Indeed, we are not sure but we do 
her some injustice in speaking of her as having been last in the 
field. At least, when we take into account the good work she has 
been doing for many years amongst those humbler classes of our 
people which, in the large cities at least, the Established Church 
in her palmiest days had so shamefully neglected, and which, 
but for the labours of the Dissenting bodies, must have passed 
inwhole masses beyond the pale of Christian profession altogether, 
we must allow to her, in no stinted measure, the honour of that 
work of prevention, which is the better part of cure. For seve- 
ral years past, however, she has been embarked, systematically 
and directly, in the work of home evangelisation. Adopting in 
spirit the territorial principle, and adapting it to her own sys- 
tem and methods of ecclesiastical action, she has been second to 
none in the large-minded and enlightened energy with which 
she has worked it out. Hopeful movements in this direction are, 
we understand, in progress in the metropolis, under the auspices 
torial or congregational way. What the Presbyterian churches require, is an 
agency of a kind not yet adopted. Sooner or later, if they wish to hold their 
ground in such districts, they must ordain evangelists for this special work. We 
a the thought to them, and ask, who shall be foremost in providing the 
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of particular congregations ; but it is in Glasgow that the work 
has been prosecuted on the most extensive scale, and under the 
direct supervision and control of the Church herself. In 1854 
a committee of the Presbytery of Glasgow, in connection with 
this body, was appointed for the purpose of initiating the move- 
ment; and ever since it has been in steady and successful pro- 
gress. Already eight new congregations, gathered out of the 
streets and lanes, with a united membership of 1340 souls,’ and 
with full equipment of pastor, elders, district visitors, and week- 
day and Sunday schools, have rewarded their first toils, and give 
promise of still larger harvests of success in the same field. It 
1s interesting to notice that here, too, in every case, the minister 
and the teacher go hand in hand; and that in the city wilderness, 
even as in the rural parish, the district church and the district 
school-house form the central objects in the picture. 

Such are the general results of the Scottish Home Mission 
movement, so far as it has yet proceeded. To form, however, 
any adequate idea of the nature and value of the work done, and 
the hopes which it justifies for the future, it is necessary to look 
at it in Scotland ; and we only regret that our rapidly lessening 
space does not admit of our doing this more at large. Two ex- 
amples, both from localities in Glasgow, must suffice. 

The following is from the admirable statement of Dr Rox- 
burgh, before the Free Church Assembly of 1858, and refers to 
the “ Wynd Church,” under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dugald 


M‘Coll :— 


“The experiment has been tried there under the most unfavour- 
able conditions, and it has been complete. The time has scarcely 
passed, when, to one resident in Glasgow, the word *‘ Wynds’ was 
immediately suggestive of ideas of filth, and darkness, and debase- 
ment—physical and moral. But the light of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness has penetrated where in some quarters of that dingy region the 
light of the natural sun hardly pierces. A Christian Church has 
been set up in that close and crowded locality ; and, as if to rebuke 
for ever, and render inexcusable all unbelief as to the efficacy of the 
gospel to elevate the character and ameliorate the condition even of 
the most sunken of our population, mark, first, what was the object 
aimed at; and mark, secondly, how it has been accomplished. The 
aim is thus described :—‘ The aim was to substitute for a mission 
agency entirely external to the district—an agency living in and con- 
stantly acting on it—to draw the materials for an effective missionary 
Church entirely, or nearly so, from the mass it was intended ever 
after to leaven.’ Now mark with what success this aim has been 
prosecuted :—‘ Within the last two years, the usual organisation of a 
congregation has been completed, with elders and deacons, and col- 


? ae. Members in full communion. The total adherence, including young per- 
sons, amounts to 4000. 
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lectors for the Sustentation, Education, and Foreign Mission Funds. 
A Sabbath School Society is also in operation, with thirty teachers, 
and nearly 300 pupils, of whom sixty are above fifteen years of age. 
This society has not only Sabbath evening, but Sabbath morning 
classes, for half-an-hour, to secure attendance at church. An even- 
ing class is carried on during the week, for teaching adults to read 
the Scriptures. In so far as money is an indication of a prosperous 
Church, there is a proof in a yearly increase on all the items of mis- 
sionary and congregational income, both of greater comfort among 
the people and greater liberality to the work of the Lord. <A year 
before the church was built, about two shillings were collected on 
Sabbath at the mission door; during the last year L.250 have been 
raised and expended. Besides making up losses, which are numer- 
ous in such a district, from removals and other causes, there has been 
an average net increase of above 100 sittings every year, and at this 
date every vacant sitting is let-—the church being seated for 580. Five- 
sixths of the sittings are held by persons who are or have been in the 
district, and with the exception of a few who have come to help the 
work, the church is filled by the class for whom it was built.’ Now, 
with regard to the membership, here are the most extraordinary re- 
sults that have ever come under my observation, and I venture to 
say that this House will agree with me that here, as in other quarters 
referred to this day by Mr M‘Lauchlan, we have no little evidence 
that God is blessing as with some measure of a shower of His Holy 
Spirit. Mr M‘Coll says, ‘ With regard to the membership, there has 
been an average yearly admission of more than 80 persons, or 331 
since the opening of the church. The progress here has been at an 
advancing ratio every year. ‘Thus: ‘There were admitted as mem- 
bers in 1854-5, 60; in 1855-6, 73; in 1856-7, 86; and in 1857-8, 
112—in all, 331. And this admission has been after careful instruc- 
tion and examination, and by no means exhausting the number of 
applications. ‘The admissions at the last communion in April may 
serve as an example. For the half-year there were nearly 90 appli- 
cations ; 14 of these were admitted by certificate (only three of these 
being from churches in Glasgow), and 43 admitted after examination 
—in all,57. The ages of those admitted ranged from 17 to 72; 
there were 25 men and 32 women. Since the opening of the church 
not more than 20 members have been received by certificate from the 
churches in Glasgow. The work altogether has been of the most 
interesting nature. The character and number of the persons 
awakened ; the visible change upon individuals and families ; the in- 
fluence exerted upon the habits of many parts of the districts; the 
self-sacrifice and devotedness of so many who but lately were with- 
out God in the world—have made hard work easy and repulsive 
work healthful. ‘It is the Lord’s doing, and wondrous in our eyes!’ 
Many members of the Church, after twenty and forty years’ backslid- 
ing, have been restored; children long neglected have been dedicated 
to the Lord; no fewer than fifteen men and women have been bap- 
tised in presence of the congregation; and not a few fathers and 
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mothers are now “ married in the Lord,” who for years had lived 
together in unhallowed union. Yetthe work is but in blossom. We 
aim at another church for the district, and have some lively stones 
already prepared. We trust the Church will be encouraged by these 
facts to go forward ;—these waste lands may yet prove her richest 
fields.’ ‘The assembly will observe that Mr M‘Coll speaks here of the 
intention of himself and his people to aim at the erection of another 
church for the district. The portion of the district selected is that 
of the Bridgegate of Glasgow, better known by the vulgar name of 
Briggate; and most of the members of this House are perhaps well 
aware that it is one of the lowest and most sunken localities in the 
city. Iam very happy to be able to state to the Assembly that in 
this aim Mr M‘Coll and his people promise, by the blessing of God 
—for let us give to Him all the glory—to be not less successful than 
in their other labours.” 

In regard to the last mentioned enterprise, we request our 
readers to note and ponder the following deeply pregnant fact 
mentioned by Mr M‘Coll :— 

“ The congregation, as you may suppose, are deeply interested, and 
have been looking forward for some time to this issue of their mission- 
work, They have, with great enthusiasm, resolved to raise among 
themselves L.300, payable within the year; and, as a pledge of their 
sincerity, a few of them have subscribed, within the last three days, 
no less than L.100. When I say that working-men have been 


generously giving their five pounds, you will understand the value I 
attach to this portion of the fund already raised. I have no doubt 
the Lord will send whatever more is needful.” 


One other instance is that of the United Presbyterian Mission 
Church, Mair Street, Gorbals, and is well worthy of being 
placed beside the above :-— 


*‘ This interesting congregation continues to flourish and increase, 
under the superintendence of Mr M‘Rae. Since its formation in 
1853, there have been, in all, 242 persons admitted to membership, 
208 of whom had no previous connection with any church, and the 
majority were reclaimed from indifference or open profligacy. During 
the past year, 80 persons have been received into the fellowship of 
the Church. At the date of last Report, the number on the com- 
munion roll was 14]—it now amounts to 203. The stated or occa- 
sional attendance on public ordinances on Sabbath cannot be less 
than 500. The average attendance is from 300 to 350. There are 
four weekly prayer meetings connected with the congregation, all of 
which appear to be well attended. There is a Bible class, with an 
average attendance of 40. The Sabbath school has 212 scholars on 
the roll, and an average attendance of 153, under 13 male, and 12 
female teachers. The week-day school has 160 on the roll, and an 
average attendance of 121. The present school-room is a small, ill- 
ventilated, most uncomfortable structure ; but a five years’ lease has 
been obtained, and at a very moderate rent, of an excellent school- 
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house, in the immediate vicinity of the church, which will acecommo- 
date three or four hundred children, and will, moreover, afford new 
and enlarged facilities for carrying forward the various schemes of 
the Mission. ‘The congregation have also taken a lease of the house 
in front of the church, lately purchased by the Presbyterial Commit- 
tee, and are now fitting it up as a coffee-house and reading-room, with 
suitable accommodation for various church purposes and agencies. 

*“ As might have been expected, the pressure of the times has been 
severely felt by the congregation. Not a few of the members are at 
present suffering great privations, and some fifteen or twenty of these 
are unable to attend church in consequence of having been compelled 
to part with their clothing for the purpose of obtaining food and pay- 
ing rent and taxes. In spite of these unfavourable circumstances, 
the sum raised by the congregation is highly creditable to them. 
With some assistance from a few friends, they have contributed for 
all purposes, during the last fifteen months, the sum of L.200, 8s. 53d. 
Of that sum, upwards of L.89 was raised by collections at the church- 
door, and L.52 by seat-rents.”! 

It is pleasant to observe that the operations of these several 
bodies of workers in the same field seldom or never come into 
collision with one another. Indeed, in so vast a sphere, and with 
so much to do, it were beyond measure deplorable were it other- 
wise. Ever and anon, indeed, as their several clearings in the 
great wilderness approach one another, must those different 
groupes of workers in the same noble cause hear the ring of each 
other’s axe, and the blithesome sound of each other's voices, and 
even now and then cross each other’s paths in the border-land that 
lies between their respective spheres of toil ; but never may they 
thus meet but in cordial brotherhood and amity,—never to thwart 
or hinder, but only to bid God-speed to one another in their kin- 
dred labours of love! The melancholy consequences that must 
result from an opposite course of action, are too manifest to re- 
quire pointing out. Let an earnest mission be planted down 
alone in the midst of a locality but for it wholly neglected, and 
it bears from the very first that unmistakeable stamp of disin- 
terested and Christ-like mercy, which constitutes at once its 
chiefest glory and its main element of strength; but let another 
kindred undertaking be set on foot in the same field, side by side, 
and the whole aspect of the scene becomes instantly changed. 
Though labouring in the same work and for the same end, they in- 
evitably wear, in the eyes of the people, the character of rival 
parties; and the sublime ministry of asd dwindles down into a 
contest of factions, and a mean struggle for the suffrages of those 
whom it is the professed design of each freely to bless. Besides, 
it should be ever remembered that one chief aim in all such un- 
dertakings must ever be to make the new mission congregations, 

? Mission Churches of the United Presbyterian Church, Glasgow. 
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as far as possible, and as soon as possible, self-reliant and self- 
supporting Christian communities. The effect of such collision 
as we are now adverting to, must be to make this consummation, 
in any case difficult, from the first, and in the very nature of 
things, simply impossible. Such frail swimmers, if launched into 
the deep alone, and with ample space around them, may succeed 
in keeping themselves afloat, and holding their head above the 
wave; but if doomed to struggle side by side, they must inevit- 
ably get entangled, grapple at each other in despair, and sink to- 
gether to the bottom. It was with singular gratification, there- 
fore, that we observed that the very first act of the Glasgow Com- 
mittee of the U. P. Church was to put themselves in friendly 
communication with all other bodies already in the field, for the 
purpose of avoiding collision and securing co-operation. ‘This is 
precisely as it ought to be; and is only a practical embodiment of 
what wetrust will be henceforth universally recognised as a primary 
law in thatcode of high Christian honour which, in allsuch matters, 
ought to regulate the intercourse of brethren. Ifthe servants of 
the same Lord must fall out by the way, in God’s name, at least, 
let it not be over the bleeding, mangled form of their common 
brother, whom it is the professed desire of both alike to save.’ 

It would be interesting now, did the documents before us af- 
ford the requisite data, to form an estimate of the net result of 
all those operations to which we have adverted, and to ascertain 
to what extent the Christian Church has been actually gaining 
on the wide domain of our city heathenism, which the census of 
1851 brought to light. They do not afford such data. We must 
be content, accordingly, meanwhile to work on in the dark in 
simple faith, and calmly await the results which the revelation 
of 1861 may bring to view. It is enough, at least, meantime, to 
sustain our hope and courage, that the work has been at last in 
right earnest begun, and that already results have been achieved 
which may well be regarded as the earnests of final and complete 
success. The tide, which but yesterday had reached its lowest 
ebb, is now visibly turning, and, with God’s blessing, will soon 
flow amain. The armies of the faith are every day mustering 
stronger and stronger before those strongholds of darkness, and 
our artillery is beginning to play on their dark walls with visible 

? It seems almost an insult to the Christian feeling of the churches to dwell 
so long and earnestly on this point. We know, however, that from some strange 
oversight, or other cause, the principle in question has been sometimes violated. 
We have in our eye, for instance, a destitute district in one of our chief provin- 
cial towns, in which a territorial church and schools, with full equipment of 
minister, elders, visitors, etc., was planted some years ago, and started with the 
most cheering omens of success. Since then, by a strange prodigality of means, 
no fewer than three other similar agencies have sprung up in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; thus inevitably running foul of one another, and rendering the 
success of all alike, humanly speaking, hopeless, 
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success. Yet a little while, and, if God give us only grace, with 
united strength and brave hearts to persevere, its strongest bat- 
tlements will give way, and its very central citadel yield at last 
to our final grand assault. 

Meanwhile, there are several important principles bearing on 
the practical solution of this great problem which the experience 
of the last few years has fully established ; and with a brief refe- 
rence to these, together with one or two practical suggestions, 
we shall close this paper. 

1. The thorough soundness and efficacy of the territorial 
or district principle may now be regarded as thoroughly proved. 
It has been fairly and fully tried, and has not been found want- 
ing. Wherever it has been put in operation, under anything 
like fair auspices, and for a sufficient length of time, it has been 
successful, not only up to, but far beyond, the anticipations of its 
most ardent and sanguine promoters. The Church, thus aggres- 
sive, has proved herself a match for the most formidable of her 
foes, in the darkest fastnesses of their strength. Ignorance, preju- 
dice, unbelief, vice, and savage barbarism, have given way before 
her; and the barren waste has burst into flower and verdure be- 
neath her tread. Wherever such fountains have been opened up 
amidst the desert, a green oasis has, in course of time, grown up 
around it. Such churches are no mere artificial institutions,— 
dry and lifeless trunks thrust into the ground, and sustained by 
external and factitious props; but real living trees of righteous- 
ness and peace. They are in very deed “ planted,” in the full 
sense of the word, striking their roots down into the very soil, 
and deriving their whole sap and substance from the elements they 
find there, yea, even from the wreck and refuse of corrupting 
humanity which lie rotting around. If anywhere in Scotland 
there is at this moment a good work going on, it is unquestion- 
ably in such fields as those to which the extracts given above re- 
fer. Only let such agencies be multiplied in a degree commensu- 
rate with the necessity, and prosecuted in the same spirit of apos- 
tolic faith and enlightened zeal, and, with the divine blessing, 
the great problem of our age is solved. It can be solved, we are 
surely safe in saying, by no other means. 

2. Ifthe power and efficiency of the territorial principle be thus 
fully demonstrated, that of the congregational principle is no less 
so. We refer to the importance of organising, at the earliest 
practicable period, of an actual Christian society in the scene of 
our missionary operations, in contradistinction to a mere visiting 
and preaching agency. The latter is good in its own place, but 
is, from its very nature, inadequate to meet the full exigencies of 
the case. What those forlorn multitudes want is not merely the 
Gospel, but the church—not a healing message only, but a holy 
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society. It is not enough to give them the children’s bread ; we 
must provide for them a home. You must not only arouse and 
arm them for the strife, but unfurl for them a banner, and join 
them to a company of brothers, with whom, shoulder to shoulder, 
and heart to heart, they may fight life’s battle together. From 
the first, Christianity has been a social religion, ‘and has owed, 
under God, its mighty attractive and moulding power over the 
hearts of men as much to its fellow ship, as to its 1 message, of love ; 
and if this be so everywhere, surely it must be so in a very special 
degree in those dreary realms, where, as we have seen above, 
society and social life of every other kind are almost wholly extinct, 
and into which, accordingly, she brings, as a fresh gift from heavy en, 
that blessing which weak and weary hearts are yearning after in 
vain. There men wander unfriended and alone: the Church 
introduces them to a family of brothers. She furnishes a home 
to those who have no other home on earth, and who scarcely 
know even the meaning of the name. “ How sweet,” says an 
eloquent living preacher, “is that word! What beautifal and 
delightful associations cluster thick around it! Compared with it, 
house, mansion, palace, are cold and heartless terms. But home! 
that word quickens the pulse, warms the heart, stirs the soul 
to its depths, makes age feel young again, rouses apathy into 
energy, sustains the sailor on his midnight watch, inspires the 
soldier with courage on the field of battle, and imparts patient 
endurance to the worn-down sons of toil. The thought of it has 
roved a sevenfold shield to virtue; the very name of it has 
Sion a spell to call back the w anderer from the paths of vice ; 
and far away, where myrtles bloom, and palm trees wave, and the 
ocean sleeps upon coral strands, to the exile’s fond fancy, it clothes 
the naked rock, or stormy shore, or barren moor, or wild highland 
mountain, with charms he weeps to think of, and longs once 
more tosee.”’ Yes! the “naked rock,” the “ stormy shore,” the 
“barren moor,” the “highland mountain ; ;’ for in all of ‘these 
there are happy homes to which memory may wander back in 
blissful reverie, and which she may gild and glorify to the mind’s 
eye in her own calm, holy, pensive light: but could he have 
added to the catalogue the foul alley, or the vile, noisome den of 
one of our Cowgate or West Port wildernesses? Are there 
any objects there to which any blessed home memories may 
cling—any familiar sights and sounds which a man may carry 
embalmed within his breast as a joy for ever to the world’s 
end—any light of the heart that can brighten its dreary scenes, 
and redeem ‘them from utter loathsomeness? He does not say 
so, nor could he, we believe, with any semblance of truth. No! 
those are indeed homeless, friendless, loveless realms, in which 
'“ Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints,” by the Rev. Thos. Guthrie, D.D. 
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the holiest ties which elsewhere bind men together, and the 
holiest names that thrill and stir the heart, are meaningless and 
cold. What can those words mean in the ears of those to wae, 
from a forlorn infancy upwards, there has never been either glow- 
ing hearth, or mother’s smile, or sister’s love, or vows of chaste 
affection, or kindly greetings at church or market-place, or public 
common interests, or bonds of friendly neighbourhood, or ought 
else in human sympathy and companionship that elsewhere warms 
and refines the soul, and wherein, indeed, as in its element, the 
heart lives? Nothing, or next to nothing. Those mighty spells 
by which men elsew here exorcise the foul fiend, and rouse up with- 
in the heart the smouldering embers of good, are here powerless. 
Those angels of light that clothe themselves in form of our best 
earthly atfections—which we call by the name of mother, wife, or 
chiid—and which so often, by God’s grace, lure us on to some- 
thing higher than all earthly affection, scarce ever visit those 
dreary realms, while legions of devils, fierce and maddening, 
occupy their place. Now it is this great void—this fearful 
vacuum of all happy and healthful social influences, that the divine 
institution of the Christian Church comes in to fill. What 
natural society fails to furnish, the higher society supplies. 
Christian brotherhood takes the place, and compensates the lack, 
of common human brotherhood. The Church gathers together, 
and welds anew, the broken links of the world. In her bosom 
the lonely find company, the weak support, the desponding 
hope, the languid incitement, the mourning sympathy, the timid 
and the wavering encouragement, impulse, strength. To thou- 
sands and thousands she is the only light in the darkness, the 
only point of union amid disorganisation and anarchy, the one 
organising, vivifying, new- creating power, amid univers ‘al dissolu- 
tion and corruption. How momentous, then, amid scenes like 
these, and in all our missionary operations in behalf of those 
forlorn multitudes, that this principle should, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, be called into action! If we are to do any per- 
manent and extensive good in this an we are not to lose to 
an enormous extent the fruit of the good we are actually enabled 
to do, we must make it our business not oie to evangelise, but to 
organise. We must not only make converts, but found churches. 
The few and scattered embers of good which, by God’s grace, 
may have been kindled, must not be left to lie amid mire and 
dirt on the cold wet ground, but gathered into glowing heaps 
and fanned into living “flame, ere they sink down and die. It i Is, 
accordingly, with ereat satisfaction that we observe from these 
documents that this truth is beginning to be more and more re- 
cognised and acted on by the various sections of the Cliurch who 
are engaged in this w ork. The old plan of merely preaching to 
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the people, by means of addresses, tracts, or domiciliary visits, and 
then setting them adrift again as so many isolated units over the 
wide homeless waste, is being on all sides discarded for a wiser 
and better way. The cold word, “ Go,” is being exchanged for 
the warmer and more heart-stirring call, “Come with us, and 
we will do you good.” The tract distributor and the city mission 
agent are regarded and treated, not as the substitutes, but only 
the noble pioneers of the living Church of God. Combining in 
their divine order the apostles’ fellowship with the apostles’ 
doctrine, our aim is not merely to kindle frail tapers in the dark- 
ness, but to provide for them an element in which they can live, 
We observe with interest, that in some of the United Presbyterian 
mission stations in Glasgow a regular church has been organised 
under a regular Christian pastorate, even out of an adhering 
membership of not more than 30 or 40 individuals, and, so far as 
we can gather from the documents before us, with the best possible 
results, both as regards present efficiency and ultimate stability 
and strength. In other cases, and generally in the missions of 
the other bodies, the work of simple evangelisation has been 
continued longer, and the work of organisation postponed to a 
late stage. Experience can alone fully test the relative efficiency 
of the two systems ; and perhaps no definite rule can be laid down 
applicable to every case. Certain it is, however, that sooner or 
later that work must be done, as the culminating point of every 
home evangelistic enterprise, if any real progress is to be made 
in reclaiming the wastes of our city heathenism. The enemy will 
still “ come in like a flood,” and bear down all the frail defences of 
our scattered and miscellaneous agencies, unless all over the wide 
battle-field, and for every little band of feeble soldiers, a standard 
is lifted up against him. 

3. The more such infant congregations can be made to do 
for themselves, and the less to rely on the resources and help of 
others, the better. From the first, the aim should be to awaken 
and foster a spirit of practical Christian effort amongst the people 
themselves. Congregational organisation should lead the way 
to congregational activity. The sense of corporate privilege should 
be intimately allied to the sense of corporate responsibility. Every 
man should be made to feel that he has a work to do—that he 
has an important post assigned him, and an important sphere to 
fill in the community to which he belongs. He must be taught 
to regard himself not only as a worshipper in God’s house, but 
as a worker in God’s field, and to take an interest and bear a 
share in every enterprise of Christian usefulness that is going 
forward around him. Thus holy feeling will be fanned by the 
breath of action, holy principles braced and invigorated by the 
exercise congenial to their life. The bonds of Christian brother- 
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hood will be drawn closer; common interests, common sacri- 
fices, common hopes and aspirations, common difficulties, strug- 
gles, victories, will quicken the pulse of common sympathy; and 
the communion of labour will doubly consecrate the communion 
of faith and prayer. Brothers in Christian fellowship will feel 
themselves twice brothers when they find themselves brothers in 
arms. Thus shall the Church best strengthen her stakes in the 
affections and sympathies of those whom she has already gathered ; 
thus also shall she best lengthen her cords to embrace the wan- 
derers still without her pale. The more intense the fermentation 
of activity and life within, the more powerful and diffusive her 
influence on the mass around. Like the fire on the heath, she 
shall spread, not by adventitious aids, but by the sparks and 
blazing embers she casts forth from her own bosom. It is mar- 
vellous, as all conversant in this work testify, the influence which 
working men exercise on each other. Human beings, essen- 
tially gregarious, ever most readily follow the lead of one of 
their own class; and this is the case more and more as you 
descend lower down in the scale of social life. Proverbially, the 
convert is ever the best missionary. None know so well as he 
the hearts of those from the midst of whom he has been himself 
brought: none so easily win their confidence and trust. He 
can find his way, too, where no other Christian agent could 
penetrate. He can carry on his evangelistic work not only in 
the social meeting, or the Sabbath school, or the fireside group, 
but in the factory, the workshop, the market-place, the excursion 
train, and wherever, in the innumerable actions and reactions of 
daily life, man comes into contact with man. Thus, whatever 
sacred influence he may bear about with him, he is in a position 
to diffuse it, and carry it down into the very depths of the social 
mass, as no mere official labourer, however enlightened and de- 
voted, ever can. ‘The best missionary, therefore, in such scenes 
as these, is he who not only works best himself, but who best 
succeeds in making others work along with him,—who possesses 
the wisdom and the skill to combine into an effective Christian 
agency the materials which lie ready for his use in the hearts and 
hands of those whom his first successes have gathered around 
him. There is scarcely one, in whose heart the faintest spark of 
right feeling has been kindled, who may not in this way do some- 
thing. In so great and so diversified a work, there is a place and 
a task for every one. From the respected office-bearer in the 
Church to the humble district visitor,—from him who can im- 
pressively address a meeting, or teach a Bible class, to him who 
can do nothing higher than paste a handbill, or thrust a tract into 
a neighbour’s hand,—there is abundant room and scope for every 
variety of gifts, and for every grade of the Christian life. There 
VOL. XXX. NO. LIX. } 
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are offices purely spiritual, and others almost wholly mechanical, 
—tasks for the clear head, for the warm heart, and for the busy 
hand alike. Thus, in the hands of an energetic pastor, the 
Mission Church becomes not more a place of instruction than a 
hive of industry. We have several fine specimens of this in the 
reports now before us. In more than one instance, we find that, 
not only the whole or a large proportion of the funds necessary 
to maintain the means of grace, but the greater part of the living 
agency engaged in carrying on the work, are drawn from amongst 
the people themselves ; and the whole scene presents more and 
more the aspect of a self-reliant, self-sustaining, energetic Chris- 
tian community. In other cases, again, in other respects pros- 
perous, there is a manifest lack of such internal activity ; too 
much is evidently done for them, and too little by them. Their 
infant life is in danger of being enfeebled not from a lack, but from 
an excess, of nursing. They are so constantly carried and dandled 
in others’ arms, that they run the risk of never being able to walk. 
They are bodies of people rather acted on, than themselves roused 
by Christian influences to moral life and action. Such a congre- 
tion cannot be said, in any full sense of the words, to live. It has 
struck no living roots into the soil. Its existence is mainly artifi- 
cial and factitious. At best, it is but a burning faggot thrust into 
the midst of the black wet heap, rather than a living fire, kindled at 
its heart, spreading wider and wider its glowing bosom, and thrust- 
ing its tongues of fire farther and farther into the mass around. 
Our space will afford us room only for one further observation. 
4. We have been very much struck by observing the extent to 
which the Home Mission work of the present day is being carried 
on rather by the labours of individual congregations, than by the 
public action of our great ecclesiastical bodies. Much good, 
doubtless, has been done in the ecclesiastical arena, in the way of 
awakening attention to the subject, arousing and stimulating zeal, 
and giving system and concentration to the various agencies 
in the field; but the actual work of originating and fostering 
mission churches, at least in our large towns, has been chiefly 
done by individual congregations, rather than by Synods or 
Assemblies. Thus, for instance, in Edinburgh, we have the 
Greenside, the St Andrew’s, and the Grassmarket missions, in 
connection with the Established Church ; the St George’s (now 
the Fountain Bridge Church), New North, and Pleasance missions, 
in connection with the Free Church; and the Broughton Place 
and the Rose Street missions, in connection with the United 
Presbyterian body; in Glasgow, the St George’s, St Peter’s, 
St John’s, St James’s, Greyfriars, and Regent Place missions. 
This is precisely as it ought to be. It is most fitting that those 
already associated together in Christian communion should be 
associated also in practical well-doing. ‘Those who habitually 
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worship together will best also work together. Thus, too, will 
the movement be at once deeper and more extensive. Spreading 
simultaneously from many separate centres, it will both take a 
firmer hold of the community, and spread itself more pervasively 
over the length and breadth of the land. We look to see this 
mode of operation yet much more extensively adopted by the 
churches. Why should not every city congregation of large 
size, and considerable resources, have its mission station and its 
mission agency, if possible under the superintendence of a regular 
probationer of the Church, in behalf of the neglected and the 
fallen in its own neighbourhood? What a noble field would thus 
be opened up for the employment and highest training of our 
future ministry ! while, at the same time, the means would be pro- 
vided for somewhat lightening the toils of our present sorely over- 
tasked pastorate. We have heard it roughly calculated that, in 
one of our larger Presbyterian bodies alone, some fifty or sixty of 
our probationers might thus be employed in Home Mission work 
in connection with individual congregations. Were this done, 
and the same course generally adopted by the other denominations, 
to what an enormcus extent might the unused resources of the 
Church be thus improved for the service of God and man, and 
what inroads, with the divine blessing, made on the heathen 
wastes around! ‘Then at last shall our congregations fulfil their 
true function, and stand forth before the eyes of men in their 
true character—as lights in the darkness, fountains in the desert 
—at once nurseries of grace and consolation to their own mem- 
bers, and centres of life and blessing to the world around. 


On the whole, we quit this brief survey of the Home Mission 
field with mingled thankfulness and hope. The work is now at 
last fairly begun. A new life has breathed upon the churches. 
They feel their great mission, and they are seeking, in God’s 
strength, to fulfil it. Activity, earnestness, self-denying, self- 
sacrificing love, are taking the place of the old languor and apathy. 
Christian men feel that they have a great work to do, and the 
are beginning to be straitened until it be accomplished. The 
spirit of the good Samaritan has become incarnate in thousands of 
souls whose hearts bleed for the misery of their fallen brethren, 
and dare not pass by on the other side. We are on the right 
track, and we are advancing on it, slowly but steadily. Much 
has already been done, and the train is laid for much more. May 
we not humbly cherish the hope, that the same Anglo-Saxon 
energy of our race which has proved itself victorious on every 
other field of battle, thus baptized with holy fire from above, may 
yet achieve a still nobler triumph in the far more terrible 
and arduous struggle against the sins and sorrows of her own 
people—of her own land ? 
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Art. 1X.—Papers on the Franchise, §c. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. 


In the article on “ Political Parties,” published in our August 
number, it was our aim to demonstrate the improbability that 
any Reform Bill could be so constructed by the existing Govern- 
ment, as to gain the sanction of the House of Commons. The 
view which we then took was probably at that time less accepted 
by the public than it is now. The successes in India and China 
of our policy and our arms (during the rule of a Conservative 
Ministry which nevertheless had no share in their achievement), 
and the temporary prevalence of personal differences among the 
great Liberal party, invested the Administration of the day with 
an artificial and hollow security. But it was obvious that no 
Government could long subsist, without some more intrinsic basis 
than the disunion of their natural opponents, and the credit and 
capital of their predecessors. The last few weeks have indicated 
the approximation of the country to the belief that Lord Derby’s 
Cabinet will be unable to meet Parliament with a satisfactory 
policy of their own. 

Yet the grounds on which this general conclusion has been 
formed, were equally patent six months ago. The incapacity of 
the Government to appreciate the question of Reform in a na- 
tional sense, is rendered obvious both by its legislation of 1858, 
and by the general antecedents of its members. In the former 
of its two India Bills—which assigned to certain seaports the 
monstrous prerogative of forcing advisers on the Crown upon 
Indian affuirs—Lord Derby and his colleagues evinced their 
eagerness to fling away the first principles of the Constitution 
for the support and the favour of a few isolated municipalities. 
And such a result might have been fairly predicated, even on 
their assumption of office in February last. Their suspicious 
alacrity, as a Conservative Government, to pledge a measure of 
Reform on the very day of their acceptance of office, instinctively 
fixed public attention on their own reforming antecedents. 

If we take for our examples the Premier, the Home Secretary, 
and the Leader in the Commons—the three ministers most directly 
connected with a reform of Parliament—we certainly shall not find 
much evidence of the necessary union of liberal, intelligent, and 
dispassionate views. Lord Derby, who indeed supported the 
Reform Bill in 1832, so far retrograded as to adopt, in 1851, the 
Duke of Wellington’s declaration, that “ it was inconsistent with 
the maintenance of the Queen’s Government ;” and the politi- 
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cian who impeached the scope of the Reform Act in 1851, is not 
precisely the politician to extend its provisions in 1859. Here, 
at least, was not much liberality. Again, Mr Walpole, when he 
held in 1852 the office which he again holds, proposed, among 
other expedients, the enfranchisement of the militia. Here, cer- 
tainly, was not much intelligence. And Mr Disraeli has re- 
peatedly enunciated his view of the new Reform Bill to be, that 
it should be made subservient to the extension of the Conserva- 
tive party in the House of Commons. Here, again, was not 
much dispassionateness. The Leader in the Commons would 
exceed the partisanship of Mr Newdegate, while the Secretary 
of State would be censured for his revolutionary doctrines by 
Mr Bright. The minister who looks simply to the interest of 
his own party, is hardly more reliable than the minister who 
proposes measurement for the suffrage. 

If there is one notion relating to the past which can be said 
to be consistently entertained by Lord Derby’s Cabinet, it is that 
the Reform Act of 1832 carried the democratic principle too far ; 
and if there is one such principle relating to the future, it is that 
the character of the forthcoming Bill ought to be essentially re- 
trogressive. It is thus that the introduction of a new Reform 
Bill by the present Administration has been uniformly defended 
within the ranks of the Conservative party, whenever it has re- 
ceived any defence at all, on the mere ground of reciprocal 
justice to themselves. It is thus that even the most honourable 
and excellent of country gentlemen connected with the Govern- 
ment, such as Mr Sotheron Estcourt, have no better plea to ad- 
duce for their assumption of a question which does not belong to 
them, than “that it is their turn to assume it ;” as though the 
interests of their own party were the highest measure they could 
conceive of official responsibility. They cannot understand that 
the Reform Bill of 1832 was carried because it was a national, 
not a party measure. 

It seemed to ourselves equally clear, in August last, that the 
conformation of parties which had served for a whole session to 
maintain a Government representing a minority of opinion, would 
shrink away at the touch of constitutional legislation. We have 
now seen the unnatural alliance of the Radicals with the Con- 
servatives dissolved ; the former thrown back into their legitimate 
position of independent reformers, and the Administration de- 
clining in turn upon the support of their own party. 

But in proportion as this combination broke away, the Govern- 
ment strove hard to keep up the fact or the fiction of disunion 
in the ranks of their opponents. Scarcely had Parliament been 
prorogued, when they formally requested a great statesman in 
Opposition to introduce a Reform Bill in their behalf. The 
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roposition, of course, was met with a refusal. It showed, 
canes, that the Ministry—who were not quite of opinion with 
Mr Sotheron Estcourt, that “it was their turn”—were themselves 
convinced that the Parliamentary Reform which they had been 
so eager to undertake, was in their hands a hopeless cause. 
There certainly was no need, in order to complete the general 
distrust in their sincerity and good faith, of such an intrigue to 
rid themselves of the pledge which had been the condition of the 
support that they had already received—to maintain themselves 
in office without submitting to the ordinary tests of public confi- 
dence—and to repudiate, in their own interest, the first principle 
of constitutional government, which requires that ministers shall 
be responsible for the great measures which are passed by 
Parliament. 

The next effort in the same direction took the shape of an at- 
tempt to detach Mr Gladstone from the Liberal party, by in- 
vesting him with a distinctly illegal office, and despatching him 
on an inevitably abortive mission. Indeed, the organs of Govern- 
ment in the press themselves announced this intrigue as a stra- 
tegic measure. The Ionian difficulty, by their own acknowledg- 
ment, was simply made a stalking-horse for the Parliamentary 
difficulty at home. ‘This manceuvre was already obvious a priori. 
The clandestine publication of the preposterous propositions of 
Sir John Young having elicited from the Government a denial 
that it had any large constitutional changes in view, in respect 
of the Septinsular Republic, it was at once impossible to suppose 
that it would have chosen for so insignificant an object as that 
to which Mr Gladstone’s mission had been pared down, a states- 
man who had twice been offered the lead in the House of Com- 
mons in Mr Disraeli’s prejudice. Indeed, a more elaborate 
blunder was rarely perpetrated by an Administration. The re- 
sult of this illegal appointment, in violation of an international 
treaty, has been not simply a tactical error, but an European 
imbroglio. It has also made British rule hateful to the islanders 
themselves, whose Hellenism it has gratuitously roused and reck- 
lessly disappointed. And it is yet to be seen whether the terms 
of Mr Gladstone’s report will not commit the Cabinet to the 
alternative of offending the Extraordinary Commissioner by its 
repudiation, or of assuming an impracticable Ionian policy in 
Parliament. 

It may be mentioned parenthetically, however, that an ulterior 
motive is also to be assigned to the appointment of Mr Gladstone. 
Mr Disraeli is said to covet an exalted situation in the East, 
where he may realise the Asian mystery on the Asian soil. Per- 
haps this well-founded rumour may throw light on his distinctive 
alacrity in “ disapproving the policy of Lord Canning in every 
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sense.” We learn also that, though his own Indian Council 
(with more patriotism than gratitude) were at first sternly adverse 
to his ambition, it has been thought well to wean Mr Gladstone 
from his friends, against a contingent vacancy in the Leadership 
and the Exchequer. These calculations, however, are founded 
on the double presumption, that Lord Derby’s Administration 
will survive the question of Parliamentary Reform, and that the 
party would gain strength from the accession of Mr Gladstone. 
It would be hard to say which of these two assumptions is the 
more gratuitous. It is certain, moreover, that whatever may 
yet exist of the Peelite party would remain insensible to a much 
more unambiguous proselytism than any which Mr Gladstone 
has yet professed; and we have reason to believe that Mr Glad- 
stone has himself referred, in private, to the circumstances in 
which his present services were claimed by the Derby Govern- 
ment, in a manner by no means indicative of an increasing sym- 
athy in their cause. 

It follows, from what we have now said, that there exist three 
principal and distinct parties in the House of Commons :—the 
Conservatives, represented by Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli; the 
Liberals, represented by Lord Palmerston and Lord John Rus- 
sell; and the Radicals, or Independent Liberals, represented, 
more or less faithfully, by Mr Bright. It will be our aim to 
glance at their respective numbers, their respective position, and 
their respective characteristics. 

Of course the broad and superficial distinction between these 
three parties is, that the Conservatives are the opponents of in- 
novation, that the Radicals are in advance of either party in 
their reforming views, and that the Liberals describe a mean 
between these two extremes of public opinion. So long as we 
carefully distinguish between parties and their leaders, and refer 
solely to their professed opinions, such a description may hold 
good. But it is a very different question, in what degree this 
theoretical distinction is applicable to their active policy. It will 
be seen, that from the moment that the professions of either of 
the two extreme parties are submitted to the test of practical 
legislation, much of their distinctiveness falls away; that the 
principles which we term Liberal, and not more than Liberal, are 
those which are invariably carried out by Parliament, whatever 
may be the Administration actually in office, and that both Radi- 
cals and Conservatives have substantially subscribed to them 
under a professed difference of opinion. 

Glance, therefore, first, at the policy of the Conservatives, to 
determine whether that party, as it is represented by its leaders, 
has any intrinsic existence; and secondly, at the history of the 
Reform question, to ascertain the merit of the grievance which 
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certain leaders of the Radicals have alleged against the leaders 
of the Liberal party. 

If we trace the history of Conservatism since the period of the 
Reform Act, we shall find that it presents five distinct phases, 
respectively in 1835, in 1841-46, in 1852, in 1857, and in 
1858. In the former period, we find the Conservative party 
first constituted under an assumption of the chief principles of 
the Liberals. In 1841, we find the same party re-established in 
office under the same illusive representation, governing by a large 
majority, yet existing entirely upon the accident of good harvests 
in succession (the first failure of which immediately destroyed 
their power), and meanwhile appropriating the domestic policy of 
Lord John Russell. In 1852, the Conservative party reappeared 
temporarily in office, without even professed opinions, until 
they finally acknowledged the free-trading policy they had con- 
demned to be the chief source of the national welfare. In 1857, 
when they had driven Lord Palmerston to dissolve Parliame: 
in support of the Chinese policy, which they have since founu 
it convenient to adopt, they appeared before the country (having 
finally exploded their last Conservative hypothesis) in the in- 
genious metamorphosis of social Reformers! Yet, after twelve 
months of office, no single instance has occurred in which the 
present Conservative Ministry have carried out a single social 
reform, in vindication of the professions extorted by the necessity 
of 1857. 

At length, in 1858, after the Conservative party had succes- 
sively become converts to commercial reforms which they never 
devised, and to social reforms which they never introduced, they 
avowed themselves Parliamentary Reformers in turn! Having 
installed themselves in office, they first gave Parliament to under- 
stand that they were ready to carry out, if the French Govern- 
ment shoukl insist, the Conspiracy Bill of their predecessors, 
which they had attained office by rejecting. They next appro- 
priated the Indian policy of Lord Palmerston’s Government, 
which, when in Opposition, they had vehemently opposed. They 
then carried out the abolition of the Property Qualification. 
And after twelve years of continuous opposition to the admission 
of the Jews to Parliament, they finally appropriated a measure 
which had meanwhile been equally maintained by Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord John Russell. It is on these grounds that we 
assert the general proposition, that no man can take a correct 
view of the relative importance of parties in the House of Com- 
mons, who looks upon Conservative leaders in office in any other 
light than as the executors of the preceding Liberal Ministry. 

Such has been the outline of Conservative practice and Con- 
servative profession. ‘Take, next, the history of the Reform ques- 
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tion, as it has been dealt with by the leading men of the Liberal 
party, in order to ascertain the precise relation of this party to 
that question, as distinguished from the Conservatives on the one 
side, and the Radicals or Independent Liberals on the other. 
We do not care to go back so far as the struggle for the Reform 
Act itself. It would be easy to point out the periods in which, 
not only were the Whig or Moderate Liberal party the only Re- 
formers within the walls of Parliament, but in which the popular 
energy was so relaxed, or the people were so disheartened, that 
that party formed the only recognised organ throughout the 
country of a reforming policy. It may be alleged, perhaps, by 
Mr Bright and his friends, that these traditions are obsolete, 
and that the Liberal leaders are no longer the Reformers that 
they once were. Let us see, then, what has been their policy 
since the present question of Reform arose,—that is, on the ques- 
tion of a reform of the Reform Act. 

A pledge of further Parliamentary Reform was first given by 
Lord John Russell’s Government on its resumption of office in 
1851. The cry of Mr Bright’s party was then, not for parlia- 
liamentary reform, but for financial reform. Previously to 
that pledge, the isolated proposition of Mr Locke King, which 
has since been reproduced in every session, had alone been 
brought under the consideration of Parliament. The initiative, 
therefore, in the concession of a general measure of further 
parliamentary reform, was taken, not by the Radicals, but by 
the leaders of the Moderate Liberal party. In that juncture it 
was simply the principle of the party now associated with Mr 
Bright, to disarm, to disband, and to dismantle. They foresaw 
neither the exigency of general parliamentary reform when the 
Liberal Government were ready to concede it, nor the con- 
tingency of continental war, which the Liberal Government 
were soon afterwards called on by the nation to conduct. They, 
therefore, then equally mistook the course of foreign and 
domestic politics. In support of peace congresses and eutopian 
schemes of universal peace, they lent to every scientific military 
reform an opposition which, if successful, would, within three 
years, have tarnished our honour, and have destroyed our army 
in the Crimea. 

The question, then, of further Parliamentary Reform having 
originated with the Moderate Liberal party, in what manner, it 
may be asked, did the postponement of it during seven or eight 
sessions arise? It was understood, in 1851, that the measure 
thus announced by the Liberal Government, should be intro- 
duced in the following session. What happened then? Before 
the session of 1852 was three weeks old, Lord Derby and Mr 
Disraeli were in power; they obstructed the reforming policy 
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that they now profess to introduce ; and the Liberals were com- 
pelled to acquiesce in its suspension. In 1853—or, more cor- 
rectly, on the last day of 1852—a Coalition Government was 
formed. This Government, though necessarily first addressing 
themselves to restore the financial principles which Mr Disraeli 
had endeavoured to upset, nevertheless again introduced a Re- 
form Bill during the session following, in spite of the occurrence 
of hostilities with Russia. This brings us to 1854. But this 
measure was abandoned in consequence of popular indifference, 
of the indisposition even of the Independent Liberals to its sup- 
port, and of the apprehension of its rejection, and of a consequent 
ministerial crisis, at the outbreak of the war. In 1855, Lord 
Palmerston became Prime Minister. The conclusion, tested by 
Lord John Russell’s experiment, was then already foregone, that 
European war was incompatible with parliamentary reform. 
By the result of that experiment, therefore, the question was 
necessarily suspended during 1855 and 1856. In 1857, the 
pledge which had been given by Lord John Russell’s Govern- 
ment in 1851 was renewed by that of Lord Palmerston. But 
Mr Bright and Mr Disraeli then combined to extinguish the 
Parliament which would have carried the Reform. It is cer- 
tainly, therefore, not by the Radicals, any more than by thie 
Tories, that language of complaint against the leaders of the 
Liberal party can be employed. When the new Parliament as- 
sembled, the season, it was acknowledged, was too far advanced 
for the discussion of the question in that year; and a pledge was 
given for its introduction in the next. 

At the commencement, then, of the last session, Indian and 
Parliamentary Reform formed the only important constitutional 
changes in view. The exigency of the Indian mutiny necessi- 
tated the adoption of the former measure in the first instance; 
but the rapidity with which that question was advanced, so long 
as Lord Palmerston’s Ministry existed, indicated that the House 
of Commons would be ready to deal with parliamentary reform 
before Easter. It is understood that, in consequence of the 
pressure of the Indian mutinies and of Indian Reform, the par- 
liamentary reform Bill of the late Government had not been 
drawn up at the moment of their resignation; but it is well 
known that the general principles of this measure had already 
been determined. 

But in February 1858, the same hostile combination played 
out the same tactics, and Lord Palmerston’s Ministry were forced 
to retire. We do not ferget, indeed, that Lord John Russell 
formed a member of the majority which threw out the Con- 
spiracy Bill. But of the leaders of the three parties which 
united to reject that measure, he alone rejected it on an intelli- 
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gible and consistent principle. Mr Disraeli was perfectly ready 
to support a bill which he afterwards said was inconsistent with 
the dignity of the country; and he charged the late Govern- 
ment with a compromise of the national honour, in respect of a 
measure which he had not only voted for himself, but which 
his own official chief, in the House of Lords, had urged upon 
the late Government previously to its introduction! Mr Milner 
Gibson and his friends almost avowedly opposed it, in gratifica- 
tion of a personal difference with Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, 
and of an abstract antipathy to continental Governments. But 
Lord John Russell, unlike Mr Disraeli, opposed the Conspiracy 
Bill in every stage. He, moreover, unlike either of them, had 
always been the consistent supporter of Parliamentary Reform. 
The views, therefore, of Lord John Russell and Lord Palmer- 
ston, on the question of the Conspiracy Bill, were equally in- 
telligible and consistent; and the country must respect, how- 
ever they may regret, the difference of sincere opinion, which 
threw out the Liberal Government of the day, and gave success 
to the intrigue of Mr Disraeli and Mr Gibson. 

We revert to this question simply for the light which it throws 
upon the fact, that it is exclusively to the factious influence of 
Radical and Conservative leaders that we owe the suspense of 
Parliamentary Reform. It is now generally acknowledged, that 
it was the object of the Conspiracy Bill simply to assimilate 
English to Irish law; and it is well known that that measure 
was undertaken previously to the representations of the French 
Government, and therefore wholly independent of them. 

Such, then, secondly, is the relation of the Moderate Liberal 
party to the present question of Parliamentary Reform. Con- 
sidering the inherent difficulties of that question, the activity of 
Conservative intrigue, and the occurrence both of a Russian 
and Indian war, we need hardly be surprised at its suspension 
during eight years, when we remember that Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was not carried for more than twenty years after it had 
successively caused the fall of two Administrations which had 
been pledged to its adoption. 

Thirdly, then, let us consider the relation of the Radical, or 
Independent Liberal party, to this subject. We have seen that 
when it first became a cardinal question of politics, in conse- 
quence of its acceptance by a Liberal Government in 1851, 
those Radical speakers who now profess themselves its distinc- 
tive champions were nearly as deaf to the cause as the Conser- 
vatives themselves. What, however, are their views now ? 
Though the present Liberal leaders were in advance of the pre- 
sent Radical leaders in their concession of the general principle, 
it may be said, perhaps, that the Radical leaders, on the other 
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hand, are in advance of the Liberal leaders in the actual condi- 
tions of the Reform itself. 

The contrary, however, very clearly appears from a collation of 
the two Bills introduced by the Moderate Liberal party, in 1852 
and 1854 respectively, with the propositions lately set forth by 
MM. Bright and Gibson, and their friends, in their platform 
speeches, so far as those propositions can be reduced to intelli- 
gible principles. In this broad assertion, we of course distinguish 
propositions which are possible and defensible from such as are 
not. Thus, when Mr Bright volunteered at Edinburgh the con- 
ditions of Scotch Parliamentary Reform, that the burgh franchise 
should be uniform, and that the rating should be its basis, he 
forgot that in Scotland there is no uniform system of rating. 
The Liberal party certainly did not anticipate him in a proposition 
of this kind. 

But when we refer to such of his principles as are either in- 
telligibly put forth, or are practicable in themselves, we shall un- 
questionably find that Mr Bright has profited by the Bills of the 
Liberal Government, and has appropriated the provisions which 
that Government made in 1852 and 1854, with a view of claim- 
ing for himself a greater liberality in 1859. As an alternative 
to this theory of a Scotch rating franchise, he proposed a L.5 
franchise in the burghs. He put forward this claim as a conces- 
sion to be extorted from the Moderate Liberal party by sheer 
force of agitation; whereas it is precisely this proposition that 
was contained in the Bill introduced by Lord John Russell’s 
Government in 1852! The Moderate Liberals, therefore, had 
suggested this reduction of the franchise to the House of Com- 
mons six or seven years before it was propounded by Mr Bright. 
Take yet another instance. Mr Bright demands the reduction 
of the county franchise to L.10, and he puts forward this claim 
as one to which the Moderate Liberals are invincibly hostile; 
whereas, after the Bill of 1852 had proposed the reduction of that 
franchise to L.20, the Bill of 1854 went so far as to reduce it to 
this very level. He now, therefore, claims distinctive liberalism 
and originality for following, five years afterwards, in the wake 
of the Whig party. 

If Mr Bright were the spokesman of the Radicals or Independ- 
ent Liberals, it would be quite clear that the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform would be substantially taken out of their hands 
by their own arguments. If the only practicable notions they 
possess are the notions of others, we are left to the inevitable 
assumption that they have none of theirown. We do no injustice 
to gentlemen for whom we have a sincere respect by these ob- 
servations: we make them on the hypothesis that they elect Mr 
Bright and a few others for the exponents of their views. Ii 
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they have not generally that confidence in Mr Bright, then our 
remarks apply solely to that narrow circle which he may yet 
attract around him. 

Here, then, we complete our view of the relations of the three 
parties in the State to the forthcoming question of Parliamentary 
Reform. We have seen that the Moderate Liberal, or principal 
and intermediate party in the House of Commons, are both the 
originators and have been the only consistent supporters of the 
general principle. We have seen also that the Conservative and 
Radical leaders have defeated its consideration by their intrigues, 
or have marred it by impracticable propositions, or have claimed 
merit for electoral schemes which in fact originated with the 
Moderate Liberals. If any deduction whatever is to be drawn 
from these bases, it unquestionably is, that it is to the Moderate 
Liberals alone that we are to look for a sincere and intelligent 
measure of Parliamentary Reform. 

But in spite of the sharpness of this triple outline, there is an 
essential affinity between the gradations of the Liberal party. 
It will be seen from this very appropriation by Radicals of Liberal 
principles of Reform, that when their views subside into calm dis- 
cussion, that discussion results in a general recognition of the 
Liberal principles they have professed to condemn. If we subtract 
some personal antipathies, and some venial egotisms, we shall 
find the practical distinction between Moderate and Independent 
Liberal nearly eliminated. We believe, therefore, that when the 
question of Reform comes to be dispassionately discussed in the 
House of Commons, it will be found that (barring, of course, 
incidental exceptions) the difference between these two Liberal 
parties is superticial, artificial, and extrinsic, on the chief points 
in discussion. No doubt there will remain some great party 
questions within the Liberal ranks; but these questions are 
hardly likely to become active questions. Neither party will 
concede their theoretic differences on the subject of the Ballot. 
But the Ballot assuredly cannot be now carried ; and though it 
has been whispered, with some internal plausibility, that Mr 
Disraeli has hit upon the expedient of making the Ballot optional, 
with a view of catching Radical support, it is certain that such 
an expedient would cut away his own party, and leave him at 
once in a declared minority. We repeat, therefore, the convic- 
tion we expressed in August last, that the mass of the Liberal, 
as distinguished from the Conservative party, will, in spite of 
incidental differences of position, advance upon parallel lines, 
while the Conservative party must move, generally unsupported, 
in a different direction. 

At the same time, it is impossible to insist too strongly upon 
the consideration, that neither any political party, nor any indi- 
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vidual politician, must be held pledged to the precise details of 
Reform that may be contained in former bills or speeches. In 
Sag ee only can this rigorous adhesion to former professions 

e demanded from any quarter. It must be remembered that 
Parliamentary Reform is peculiarly an experimental art. This 
is very different from criminal jurisprudence, in which legislators 
have been well versed. At present we have had but one Reform 
Act on a general scale. It is essential that particular propo- 
sitions, on a subject to which we are so ill-accustomed, should be 
well ventilated, as it were, before their adoption. It will there- 
fore be, in a peculiar degree, within the province of those who 
were parties to the Bills of 1852 and 1854, to modify the pro- 
positions contained in them; just as we trust it may seem com- 
petent to Mr Bright to withdraw his proposal for a uniform 
Scotch rating basis for the franchise, which does not exist, and to 
Mr Walpole to suppress a project for the enfranchisement of the 
militia, which we forbear to characterise anew. 


The question of Parliamentary Reform, both for England and 
Scotland, resolves itself into the two cardinal divisions of—(1.) 
The distribution of the constituencies ; and (2.) The qualifications 
for the franchise. To either of these heads nearly the whole of 
the practical questions to be raised will be found to conform. 


We deal first with the subject of the distribution of the franchise. 

The first aspect which the Reform question presents, in this 
point of view, relates to the cardinal division of the representa- 
tion between the Three Kingdoms. This is no question of town 
and country; and though it has received no corresponding at- 
tention, it is of at least equal importance. The total representa- 
tion of the United Kingdom consists of 658 seats (barring 4 
suppressed since the Reform Act), and the total population of 
about 28,000,000. Again, the population of Great Britain, by 
the census of 1851, was 20,892,000, of which England and 
Wales number 18,004,000, and Scotland 2,888,000. The re- 
mainder form the Irish population. With these numbers, Eng- 
land and Wales send 500 members to Parliament (496 at this 
moment), while Ireland sends but 105, and Scotland only 53. 
It will be seen at a glance that this proportion is built up on a 
principle of English superiority. England and Wales have just 
ten-thirteenths of the whole representation, or, in more precise 
figures, 229. With this proportion of the representation, they 
do not bear a larger proportion to the population of the United 
Kingdom than nine-fourteenths. It will be acknowledged, there- 
fore, that if there is any force whatever in Mr Disraeli’s demand 
for additional representation for the English counties, as distin- 
guished from the towns, in proportion to their population, it is 
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necessary also to reconsider the relative representation of the 
Three Kingdoms. This, of course, does not suit Mr Disraeli’s 
purpose. ‘The proportion, meanwhile, of representatives sent by 
Scotland is but two twenty-jifths, or, in more intelligible figures, 
somewhat less than one-twelfth. On the other hand, the Scotch 
opulation is between one-ninth and one-tenth of that of the 
United Kingdom. The same inequality applies to Ireland. 

Scotland and Ireland stand, however, in a very different rela- 
tion to each other in their claim to an equality of representation. 
As we do not acknowledge the claim of numbers in the abstract 
to proportionate representation, as between borough and borough, 
neither can we do so as between country and country. On this 
principle we are entitled to consider, whether Ireland deserves 
to be placed on the footing of the most favoured nation. When 
we consider her rebellious antecedents, and, more than all, the 
fact, that an increase of representation (unless confined to the 
north) would be substantially an enlarged enfranchisement to 
the priesthood, we cannot arrive at the conclusion that Ireland 
has any claim to a larger share than the two-thirteenths (323 
which she now possesses. Moreover, Ireland, unlike Scotland, 
is not wealthy in the ratio of its population ; and if the qualifica- 
tions for the franchise were equal (without which comparison is 
impossible), it would be found that the Scotch constituents were 
proportionately by much more numerous than the Ivish. 

Scotland has just those claims to increased representation 
in which Ireland is deficient. Her people are among the most 
loyal, and the most Protestant, in Great Britain; her constitu- 
encies among the freest from all intervention, whether civil or 
spiritual; and the representatives of her choice among the most 
intelligent that are sent to Parliament. Yet, with a population 
of nearly 3,000,000, she sends but 53 members ; while England 
and Wales, with 18,000,000, send 500 (496). Scotland forms 
nearly one-seventh of the population of Great Britain: she has 
little more than one-eleventh of its representation. 

By the Reform Act, Scotland received an addition of only eight 
seats in the House of Commons. This very imperfect justice is 
an instance of the moderation of Lord Grey’s Government, who 
well knew that a larger concession to Scotland would result in 
strengthening their own cause; and it serves to illustrate the 
contrast between the dispassionate legislation of the authors of 
the Reform Act, and the partisan principles which have emanated 
from Mr Disraeli. If the two kingdoms of Great Britain are to 
receive proportionate representation, it would follow that the 
Scotch members should be increased from 53 to 75. This is a 
national cause for the Scotch people; and we suggest to the 
Scotch constituencies and the Scotch representatives to combine, 
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with a view of securing some concessions, at least, in that direc- 
tion. But they may be very sure that no such clause will be 
found in Mr Disraeli’s Bill, unless indeed its author discover 
some ingenious expedient for creating two or three constituencies 
in the power of the great Conservative Houses. In Scotland, 
all the borough members, and more than half the county mem- 
bers—in other words, some 40 out of 53—are Liberals. We 
trust that they will be wary in accepting any sop which Mr 
Disraeli may throw out to them. It is certain that no provision 
will be offered by him for increasing the real representation of 
Scotland, because, by doing so, he would be increasing the just 
development of Liberalism in the House of Commons. If the 
Scotch members of all classes of political opinion are ready to 
combine under the leadership of Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell, in order to obtain a redress of this inequality, they 
will do more to obtain the permanent favour of their constituents 
than by any other course they can devise. 

Pursue, then, the question of distributive representation, from 
between nation and nation, to the relations of town and country. 
Our scope is too contracted for a discussion of obviously im- 
practicable theories; and we dismiss the demand for the con- 
stitution of electoral districts with the remark, that it is not only 
one to which an immense majority of the House of Commons, of 
the constituencies, and of the people at large, are firmly opposed ; 
but that no measure could more directly tend to destroy that 
general liberty which he professes to support, and that repre- 
sentation of classes and interests which is its first condition. It 
was remarked by Mr Moncrieff not long ago, that if Scotland 
were thrown into a single constituency, returning 53 members, 
Glasgow would in all probability carry them all. No more 
striking illustration could be offered of the manner in which the 
division of Great Britain into electoral districts would extinguish 
all political liberty beyond the municipal boundaries of the large 
towns included in them. 

We come next to the alleged disproportion between town and 
country. It appears unquestionably that in England and Wales 
there are 159 county members, representing a country popula- 
tion of 10,500,000, and 337 borough members, representing only 
7,500,000. Of course the representation is in inverse relation 
to the numbers. This is Mr Disraeli’s great cheval de batuille. 
Superficially, it appears a hardship. In some instances change 
may be required. But when Mr Disraeli appeals to these 
figures in evidence of the ratio in which town and country 
interest is represented, he commits himself to an absurdity which 
the slightest glance will detect. 

First, however, these figures are put forward in evidence of 
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the alleged injustice of the Reform Act. “The Whigs had it all 
their own way,” says Mr Disraeli. Let us see. One thing is 
clear, that whatever be the inequality of town and country re- 
presentation now, it was much greater before the Reform Act. It 
was one of the chief objects of that Act to do justice to the 
counties. Under the old constitution, there were but 52 county 
constituencies in England and Wales, and they returned only 
94 members. There are now 82 county constituencies, and 
they return 159 members. The Act, no doubt, swept away 141 
sham representations, which passed either by purchase or nomi- 
nation. In whatever degree these might represent territorial 
interests, they were no representation of the 10,500,000, of 
whose inadequate representation Mr Disraeli now pretends to 
complain. These suppressed seats were of three classes—they were 
either Tory nomination boroughs, Whig nomination boroughs, 
or boroughs bought by the large towns. We are not prepared 
to say what numerical relation these three classes of seats held 
to each other; we are not aware; but it is clear, at any rate, that 
where the Conservative party lost one of the three classes, the 
Liberal party lost both the others. It is very much to be ques- 
tioned, therefore, apart from any question of justice, whether the 
loss was not here on the Liberal side. 

The Reform Act, it may be said, created 64 borough seats ; 
but it created, again, a larger number of county seats. It is 
not only clear, therefore, that the Reform Act, instead of doing 
an injustice to the counties, did them a large measure of 
justice; but we cannot perceive how it did any injustice to 
the Tory party themselves, even supposing a question of jus- 
tice to the Tory party to be admissible at all in the considera- 
tion of a great national measure. It must be remembered 
that “party,” in its rigorous sense, and in its permanent ele- 
ments, has always consisted of a very small portion of the 
support which is arrayed around a leader. It will then be 
perceived that the country, as represented by a majority of the 
House of Commons, deserted the Conservative party, much less 
in consequence of the reorganisation of that House, than because 
the party (in its rigid and narrow sense), or its leaders, or both, 
had been repeatedly faithless to the supposed interests of their 
adherents, and because they had as repeatedly shown themselves, 
in all periods of difficulty, to be totally incapable of conducting 
the Government of the country. 

Neither can it be forgotten that—even if the oblique repre- 
sentation of agricultural interests by Tory nomination holders 
were a representation with which just and liberal men could be 
satisfied—the divergence of opinion between those holders of 
nominations and the agricultural populatien, would long ago 
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have nullified even a support of the views of this population by 
those holders. Supposing, therefore, that the Reform Act had 
merely enfranchised large towns, on the one hand, and had left 
the county representation and the nomination boroughs as they 
stood, on the other—and had thus retained the state of things, 
the subversion of which Mr Disraeli charges as an injustice to 
the counties—the oppression upon those very counties would 
now be intolerable. 

So much for the Conservative argument as regards the Act 
of 1832. Let us suppose, next, that the measure of justice ren- 
dered to the counties by that Act, large as it was, was not com- 
plete justice. How stands the argument in regard to the pre- 
sent relation of town and country representation ? 

We shall attempt to show why mere figures cannot, in them- 
selves, be taken in evidence of the merits of this question. If we 
divide the boroughs into their three natural classes, we shall find 
at one extreme the large towns, whose interests are interests of 
their own ; at the other extreme, those few small ones which are 
still either purchased or held in nomination; and intervening 
between these, middle-class boroughs which are attracted by the 
interests of the surrounding country. Of these, a great many 
are distinctly agricultural boroughs. They are the foci of the 
adjacent agricultural interest. The close dependence of town 
on country renders this result obviously inevitable; but an 
illustration will render it plainer. Two boroughs in the county 
of Gloucester, Cirencester and Stroud, with nearly equal in- 
habitants, and too large to be either bought or held in nomina- 
tion, occur to us as an instance. Of these, the one almost in- 
variably returns Conservatives—the other Liberals. The reason 
is plain. If you were to describe a circle for seven or eight 
miles beyond the parliamentary boundaries of Cirencester, you 
would find the population entirely agricultural. If you were to 
describe the same circle beyond the parliamentary boundaries of 
Stroud, you would include, at any rate, a predominance of cloth 
manufacturers. In either case, therefore, the borough is the 
centre of attraction: the borough thinks and acts for the sur- 
rounding community as well as for itself. 

The converse, or very nearly so, of this may be found in the 
county constituencies. Compare the West Riding with agri- 
cultural counties in the south. When we observe that Mr 
Cobden sat for the former, and that his successor is an advocate 
of the Ballot and Triennial Parliaments, we at once presume 
the majority of the constituency anti-Conservative. As in the 
middle-class boroughs the country interests around decide the 
borough politics, so the same connection between town and 
country, in manufacturing counties, attracts those counties to 
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Liberal opinions. It has been loosely alleged, that in the ex- 
ample taken, the country interest is swamped by the borough 
interest. But statistical returns show that, in the West Riding 
constituency, there are but three towns with a population of 
10,000; that the total oppidan population is under 60,000, 
while the rural population is nearly 800,000. The alleged 
swamping of the West Riding by the towns is therefore an 
absurdity ; and if every town in it were separately enfranchised, 
the result would be the same. 

If an approach to equality between the direct representation 
of town and country were required, one expedient would ob- 
viously be, to widen the parliamentary boundaries of the 
boroughs, and thus include the country population contiguous 
toeach. But the instances we have taken seem to imply, that 
such a mode of influencing the representation, though it would 
command some plausibility, would not avail Mr Disraeli in in- 
creasing the Conservative returns. 

This question may be argued as one of justice, or as one of 
party. As matter of justice, it has to be borne in mind, that the 
agricultural boroughs commanded by Conservative interests 
are by much more numerous than the manufacturing counties 
commanded by Liberal interests; and that, therefore, there re- 
mains a considerable balance of country representation at this 
moment in the enfranchised boroughs. It must be remembered 
also, that county members are by much more than numerically 
influential in the House of Commons. And, thirdly, that while 
very many landowners sit for boroughs, large and small, scarcely 
any townsmen sit for counties. 

So much for England and Wales. But in Scotland there is 
no such inequality between proportionate town and country re- 
presentation. In that country, the 30 county members represent 
1,752,009 ; while the 23 borough members represent 1,136,000. 
Considering that the arguments applied above to England are 
applicable to Scotland also, it must be concluded that the com- 
plaint, as between town and country, is (among the latter 
nation) on the side of the boroughs. We have seen that the 
claim of Scotland as against England, is by much stronger 
than the claim of country as against town, even in England. 
The Scotch national claim is a clear and distinct one; and there 
are no such considerations to cancel the inequality of repre- 
sentation between the two nations, as exist between town and 
country to the south of the Tweed. We have shown how Eng- 
lish boroughs represent agricultural interests. But in no sense 
can any part of England represent any part of Scotland. 

In Ireland, moreover, there are half as many representatives 
again for the counties as there are for the boroughs. ‘The num- 
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ber of Irish seats are 64 for the former, and 41 for the latter, 
The Irish freemen ought to be disfranchised for their universal 
venality. Thus, a fairer representation may be given to the 
real town interests. It was proposed, in the last session to dis- 
franchise the freemen of Galway; and we hope to see this mea- 
sure accomplished. 


Turn next to the boroughs. It is clear, of course, that in 
England we cannot increase their aggregate representation. 
But there are three principal methods by which it may be 
thought expedient to modify the distribution of it. First, we 
have to consider the claims of towns unrepresented ; secondly, 
the claims of boroughs sending one representative to send two; 
thirdly, the claims of the largest boroughs which now send two 
to further enfranchisement. 

Of course, if any of these claims are satisfied while the aggre- 
gate remains untouched, there must be some disfranchisement. 
We doubt, however, whether much will be done in this direc- 
tion. The smallest class of boroughs are of two kinds,—those 
held more or less directly in nomination, and those which are 
avowedly bought. Now, the object of representation must be, 
not numbers, but classes; and not classes only, but the general 
advantage of parliamentary government. It is hard to see how 
bought boroughs can realise either condition: but none of those 
who lament, with ourselves, over the decline of parliamentary 
talent through the fall of the mass of nomination boroughs, will 
desire to touch such of them as remain. There are, indeed, but 
twelve parliamentary boroughs in England with populations 
under 5000. We entered so fully on this subject in the article 
on “Political Parties” of August last, that we shall not now 
revive the discussion. The nomination borough of Calne now 
gives a seat to the hero of Kars. 

Take, first, the unrepresented towns. Assuming 5000 to be 
the minimum of population which shall suffice for enfranchise- 
ment, whether severally or as the nucleus of a joint enfran- 
chisement, we find 100 of these towns in England. Assuming, 
again, 10,000 to be the minimum, we find 29. Assuming 
12,000 to be the minimum, we find only 13; for not less than 
16 of the 29 unrepresented towns over 10,000 are under 
12,000. Assuming, once more, 20,000 to qualify, we find only 
5, and 2 of these are metropolitan suburbs; viz., Kensington, 
with 44,000, and Chelsea, with 56,000. The only three unenfran- 
chised towns exceeding 20,000, are Birkenhead, Burnley, and 
Staleybridge; and the population of each is under 25,000. 
Such are the data for any fresh enfranchisement. 

Secondly, in regard to boroughs returning one member only, 
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all of these boroughs in England are, with one exception, under 
40,000 in population. The exception is Salford; and the num- 
ber of boroughs thus represented, and between 20,000 and 
40,000 in population, is 15. If we turn to Scotland, we shall 
find three such towns exceeding 40,000. These are, Paisley 
with 47,000, Aberdeen with 71,000, and Dundee with 78,000. 
Here, then, are the four boroughs (three Scotch, and one Eng- 
lish) which have the highest numerical claim to representation 
by a second member. 

Thirdly, it may be assumed, that if there are any boroughs 
fairly claiming to be represented by three members in place of 
two, they are to be found among those above 100,000 in popula- 
tion. There are fifteen of these in England and two in Scotland. 
They vary from Bradford with 103,000 to Liverpool with 375,000, 
—excepting the Tower Hamlets, which has risen to 539,000. 
The population of Edinburgh is 160,000; that of Glasgow, 
329,000." We are far from suggesting any general increase of 
such representations. It is only where special and salient in- 
terests exist, that the proposition would be entertained. A third 
member, for example, might fairly be given to Liverpool and 
Glasgow, each with more than 300,000 inhabitants ; but it would 
be ridiculous to claim the same privilege for Finsbury, which has 
no such sharp distinction of interests, though its population is 
nearly equal to either. The representation of London by four 
members, with a population of only 127,000, instances the claims 
distinctly reserved for wealth and interests. 

The policy of further amalgamating towns in a joint re- 
presentation has its value, partly, in securing further municipal 
representation without largely resorting to direct disfranchise- 
ment, and partly from the good effect we think it would produce 
in facilitating the entry of young statesmen into Parliament. 
We need not here revert to the invincible disposition of every 
large borough to elect their own municipal worthy; nor can we 
wonder at their preference of fellow-citizens, whom they know, 
over young men, of whatever intellect and culture, who may be 
known to patrons of boroughs, but cannot be known to them- 
selves. Now, if three considerable towns were joined in a single 
representation, mutual jealousies, and the chance that the muni- 
cipal worthy, all-influential in his own town, might not have 
been heard of in the others, might give the young statesman an 
equal chance of success with the middle-age man of business. 
It is vain to say, that eminent lawyers, and the youngest men 
who have twice spoken with success in Parliament, have already 
that equal chance. You cannot make trained debaters out of 


’ All these figures relate, of course, to the Parliamentary, not to the munici- 
pal boundaries, 
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practised lawyers, nor thus secure the advancement of young 
statesmen when you have exhausted, in their prejudice, the 
sources of political antecedents. 

The Welsh district borough representation has generally been 
held to operate beneficially ; and we take this instance as more 
directly applicable to the policy of amalgamating boroughs, or 
towns at present unfranchised, in England, than the parallel 
burgh district representation in Scotland. In either country, 
however, the maximum attained by these district representations 
does not approach that of first-class towns—the Swansea district 
containing 45,000 inhabitants, and the Montrose district, with 
49,000, being in each case respectively the most populous.’ The 
— of amalgamating boroughs might be pursued in Eng- 
and after these examples in Wales and Scotland. 

We can glance but briefly at the question of the qualifications 
for the franchise. The cardinal divisions of this subject—if we 
except the distinctions between the three nations—are, of course, 
the borough and the county rights of voting. These, again, 
subdivide themselves,—the latter being of at least nine distinct 
kinds in England. But the staple of both classes of constitu- 
encies are, the L1.10 occupants in boroughs, and the 40s. free- 
holders in counties. The leaseholders, copyholders, and occu- 
pying tenants, do not together form more than one-fourth of the 
county constituencies. The freeholders are in themselves two- 
thirds of the whole, or 339,000 out of 505,000. The chief class 
who vote without a tangible qualification in the boroughs are 
the freemen, who number 45,000 in England and Wales, out of 
a total borough constituency of 439,000. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the ordinary comparison between 
the staple of the borough and county franchise, as between L.10 
occupants in the former, and L.50 occupying tenants, etc., in 
the latter, is not the true one. To compare the mass with the 
mass, we must place side by side the L.10 occupants and the 
40s. freeholders. Our first conclusion is, that the two dominant 
franchises, respectively, for town and country, are so alien that 
comparison would be impossible. At the same time, it is hard 
to see that a L.10 occupying condition is at all lower than a 40s. 
freeholding condition. It would seem, indeed, the reverse. 
When, consequently, we come to speak of the hardship of the 
county qualification, and to test that hardship by the borough 
qualification, we compare the staple qualification for the franchise 
in the latter with a qualification of the minority in the former. 

In regard, however, to the L.50 clause, it is unnecessary to 
demonstrate the absurd degree of inequality between it and the 


? In Wales, there exists one borough distriet for each county, with the ex- 
ception of Pembrokeshire, in which there are two. 
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principal borough franchise ; but while we concede the absurdity 
as a question of degree, it does not necessarily follow that the 
two franchises should be identical. Mr Bright, indeed, himself 
countenances a distinction. In reducing the county rental fran- 
chise, it is to be borne in mind that, supposing the “ occupying” 
or “ Chandos” clause to be preserved, a more than superficial 
difference will result in regard to the proportion of large and 
small owners of the lands which, in the hands of occupying 
tenants, will become the basis of the suffrage. It has already 
been remarked that large landholders very rarely let out their 
property in L.10 or L.20 farms, while petty landowners continu- 
ally do. Of course, if the owner of the L.10 or L.20 rental 
franchise is to be protected by the abolition of the Chandos clause, 
or by some other expedient, from the alleged influence of his 
landlord, it does not matter of what class his landlord usually 
is. The tenant, who is the ostensible voter, will also be the real 
voter; but if the landlord’s influence, by a retention of the 
Chandos clause, is to exist as at present, the reduction of the 
county rental franchise may derive a fresh importance. We 
might then have lots of tenth-rate landowners throughout the 
country transformed into an army of electioneers. 

We have said that a L.10 qualification in counties, and 
a L.6 qualification in boroughs, was proposed by the Bill of 
1854. We have just stated some considerations applicable to the 
former, in certain contingencies. The latter was proposed with 
a view, we apprehend, of giving representation to the better class 
of labourers. While we concede the eminent liberality of this 
course, we entertain some doubt whether any uniform system of 
borough rating would give precisely the representation required. 
It seems to us that a uniform rate would either still swamp the 
working classes, or else swamp all the other classes, according to 
the level at which it was fixed. It has been lately pointed out 
in another journal, that the representation of the working classes 
must be effected exceptionally—that is, by lowering the qualifi- 
cation enough to ensure their predominance in a few boroughs, 
and by maintaining either the present qualification, or one like 
it, in the next. Another reason against uniform reduction is, 
that if we look at tabular views of houses rated at L.6 and at 
L.10, we shall find no sort of fixed proportion between the num- 
bers of the two classes of houses. Thus, the addition to the 
voters, by such a reduction, would in some cases be less than 
one-third ; in others, the reduction would double the voters. Of 
course, if such representation for working classes were introduced, 
a property qualification must be reimposed in those few con- 
stituencies. 

It is alleged, indeed, that L.5, or at any rate L.6, householders, 
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are now equal in intelligence to L.10 voters when the Reform 
Bill passed. It appears, however, from a speech of Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham, when that Bill was before the House of Lords, 
that Lord Grey’s Government had been dissuaded from adopting 
a L.20 borough franchise, not by a sense of the intelligence of 
the “ ten-pounders,” but by a desire so to widen the representa- 
tion as to place it on a permanent footing. 

In regard to the sweeping away, or to a restriction in the ex- 
ercise, of existing qualifications, it appears to us that that of 
freemanship ought to be everywhere abolished. With respect 
to the county franchise, we would suggest the adoption of a 
proviso nullifying the conveyance of land by any land society, 
directly or indirectly, with a view of preventing the subdivision 
of the soil for the sake of creating the franchise. 

Thus much on existing qualifications. Next, what new qua- 
lifications ? The direct educational qualification is at once one 
of the most important and most difficult to establish. Such a 
system is peculiarly desirable as a corrective of the rating en- 
franchisement. It could not, of course, be adopted on so uniform 
a principle; it must at last be imperfect in its scope; but the 
object, nevertheless, is not impracticable. We can but faintly 
suggest one possible outline of such a system.—<A certain class 
of schools and colleges might be registered. In these a certain 
proficiency might obtain a certificate, which should be held as a 
title to vote. So also persons passing the Middle Class Examin- 
ations with the title of “ A.A.” might be included. More special 
educational tests than these would involve the absurd result of a 
“ Coppock Catechism on Political Economy, for doctoring the 
registration!” The educational franchise would not, in either 
of the two cases to which we have referred as practicable, obtain 
distinct representation ; but as there is a presumption of intelli- 
gence among existing voters, there is no parallel between this 
and the necessity of distinctness in the representation of working 
classes. But the general representation of universities—such as 
those of Edinburgh, Durham, and London—and of the Inns of 
Court (which was proposed by Lord John Russell), would supply 
distinct educational constituencies. The scheme of this states- 
man for the representation of different classes of personal pro- 
perty must also be realised. 

We have here noticed various topics within a small space. 
We would allude to some other questions if we could. The 
abolition of election expenses is a corollary, so far as it extends, 
from that of the property qualification. The proposals of Lord 
Ebrington for voting by means of voting papers, collected at the 
voters’ doors, is well worth consideration. Many other such 
contemplated changes might be noticed. 
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A very short space of time will now indicate the manner in 
which the Government proposes to deal with the whole question. 
No one can entertain the stightest confidence in their singleness 
of aim. None can doubt that this Ministry would immediately 
abandon whichever party, whichever interest, were the more 
passive. Every one knows who is now “the political pedlar, 
who bought his party in the cheapest market and sold them in the 
dearest.” Mr Disraeli will find himself exposed to a triple fire, 
—from his own party (really led by Mr Bentinck) ; from the 
Radicals, whom he cannot appease; and from the Liberals, 
whose measures he disfigures in attempting to appropriate. It 
seems a ridiculous inversion enough of the relation between men 
and measures, that the Reform question, which has been eight 
years in discussion, should be at length brought on by a Minister 
without the slightest pretension to the rank of a statesman, in 
the face of the European reputations of Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord John Russell, and Sir G. C. Lewis. Lord Derby, too, 
will have almost singly to defend, in the House of Lords, the 
probable obliquities of his scheme, against the masterly analysis 
of Lords Granville, Clanricarde, Clarendon, Carlisle, Harrowby, 
and the Dukes of Newcastle and Argyll. 

It must be remembered, however, by members of all classes 
of political opinion, that the presumptive dissolution of Parlia- 
ment at the close of the session, with a view to its election under 
the forthcoming law, will compromise the right of Lord Derby’s 
Ministry to appeal to the country, in the probable event of the 
rejection of their Bill; and this consideration should pre-emi- 
nently induce the House of Commons to decide upon its merits 
without any fear for the interruption of their labours, whatever 
be the verdict they may record. 











Archdeacon Williams’ Essays. 


ArT X.—ReEcENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Essays on Various Subjects, Philological, Philosophical, Ethnological, and 
Archeological, connected with the Pre-historical Records of the Civi- 
lised Nations of Ancient Europe, especially of that Race which first 
occupied Great Britain. By Joun Witwiams, A.M., Oxon., Arch- 
deacon of Cardigan. London, 1858. 

Tue Essays, of which this volume is composed, consist for the most 
part of papers which have already been brought before a narrower or 
wider circle of the public.—some of them in the pamphlet form, 
others as essays read before the Edinburgh Royal Society and similar 
bodies, others as letters published in provincial newspapers. The 
Archdeacon’ has thought it of consequence to give them greater 
permanence and wider circulation by collecting them into one volume, 
And the readers of the volume will agree with us in thinking that he 
has not over-estimated their worth. The papers are all of them dis- 
tinguished by massive ability, keen critical acumen, and thorough 
scholarship. And—what is best of all—there can be traced in most 
of them a distinct and high moral aim. A considerable variety of 
subjects come under the author’s hand, all having more or less of an 
old-world character ;—as, for instance, the Ethical Notions of Remote 
Antiquity ; the Physical and Metaphysical Philosophies of Greece ; 
the Indo-European Class of Languages, and especially the relationship 
between the Cymric or ancient British and the other leading branches 
of that stock; the Megalithic Structures scattered over Europe, and par- 
ticularly those found in Gaul and Britain ; the Ancient Celtic Coinage, 
etc. And the singularly clear, fresh, and robust style of the Arch- 
deacon does much to lend a charm to his discussion of matters seem- 
ingly so dry. To us, the most interesting and satisfactory papers in 
the book are those on Primitive Tradition ; the Early Intercourse 
between the Eastern and Western World; and on the Non-Hellenic 
portion of the Latin Language. 

The first of these was written in reply to an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review of February 1843, presenting a very depreciatory 
estimate of Part I. of the Archdeacon’s “ Homerus,” which had 
just then appeared. The main point of dispute was this :—lIn the 
preface to the “ Homerus,” Mr Williams alluded to “a popular belief, 
that man came from the hands of his Creator equally ignorant and 
helpless, and that by degrees he advanced from strength to strength, 
until he finally reached that high degree of civilisation in which 
we find him when profane history first presents him to our view.” 
And, in opposition to this, he advanced it as his belief, that ‘“ Noah, 
the common parent of all men now living,” as being “a just man and 
a perfect,” and “ a preacher of righteousness,” must have known “ all 
those great truths which describe our duties to God and to man;” 
that he must have transmitted the knowledge of these to his de- 
scendants; that this knowledge had not disappeared when the 
Homeric poems were written ; and that the poems themselves exhibit, 


1The death of Archdeacon Williams has occurred since this was written. 
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in the case both of individuals and of nations, the consequences of ob- 
serving or of violating the great principles of righteousness. In the 
body of the work he proceeded to show the bases of this belief,—first 
investigating the meaning of certain of the leading Homeric words, 
such as O¢uis, Aixn, Town, “Arn,—words expressing the cardinal notions 
of ethics and of religion,—and then showing how these notions are 
interwoven with the characters and fates of the parties figuring in the 
lliad’s eventful story. Now, for broaching such a theory, with regard 
to the Iliad, Mr Williams was charged by the Reviewer with hiero- 
didactic mysticism, with having espoused cabalistic principles, with 
representing Homer as an inspired revealer of truth, and with being 
much on a level with those authors who had thought to discover in 
the wars of ‘Troy the facts of Old Testament history. And the re- 
viewer’s own explanation of the moral elements that appear in the 
world-famous story, was derived partly from the conceptions of right 
and wrong common to Homer with all men, partly from the genius 
and artistic skill of the poet, and partly from his strong nationality 
as a Greek, which impelled him to traduce his country’s enemies. 
The Archdeacon’s rejoinder is able and to the point. 

Of the Essay on “ The Early Intercourse between the Eastern and 
Western World,” the most interesting part is that which relates 
to the early history of Britain. This forms also the subject of the 
paper entitled, “ Connection between Hellas and Britain,” and of 
various of the other papers. It is shown that the allusions of ancient 
authors, as Pindar, Aeschylus, and Hecatzus the Milesian, to a nation 
termed the Hyperboreans, apply most naturally to the inhabitants of 
Britain. ‘These allusions carry us back to B.c. 500. But long 
before that time bronze (yaAxés) was in use throughout Greece and 
the East. Whence came the tin required for the manufacture of it ? 
It could have been obtained in sufficient quantities from no other 
country than Britain. So far back as about B.c. 590, the prophet 
Ezekiel speaks of tin as brought from Tarshish (7. e., Tartessus, in 
Spain) to Tyre. But Tarshish could obtain tin only from Britain. 
Indeed, the Kaoocrepides (from Kacgirepos), which from the description 
given of them can only mean the Scilly Isles, are expressly mentioned 
as furnishing the tin in general use. The mines of Cornwall and 
Devonshire also were wrought; so that at this early period the Britons 
were skilled in mining, and doubtless also in smelting, and such like 
mechanical arts. At that time the Druidical worship is proved to 
have flourished in Britain. Between this worship and that established 
among the ancient Pelasgians there was close similarity ; for we read 
of deputations from either nation visiting the other, and presenting 
votive offerings to the gods. 

The Britons, however, were still more closely connected with the 
southern nations of Europe. The proof of this is given in the most 
able and interesting paper on “The Non-Hellenic portion of the Latin 
Language.” The points laid down in it are these ;—that the most 
ancient inhabitants of Italy, of whom we know anything, were the 
Umbri; that the Sabines were an Umbrian race, and the Romans 
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mainly of Sabine origin ; that the Veneti of the north of Italy were 
Umbrian also, and intimately connected with the Veneti of Gaul,— 
indeed, that the whole of the Umbrians were of the Veteres Galli, to 
whom belonged not only the Veneti, but also the Hedui and Arverni;— 
that these Gallic tribes were of the same race as the Britons, in whose 
case the names Umbri and Venetia become Cumri and Gwined. 
Then follows an elaborate comparison of Umbrian and British proper 
names,—as the rivers Duria, Sturia, Tinia, Trans, Umbro, mani- 
festly corresponding with the Adur, Stour, Tyne, Trent, Humber. 
And lastly come a large number of Latin words, the root of which, 
lost in the Latin, is still preserved in the Cumric,—as aurum from 
Cum. Aur, brightness; freenum, from Cum. Freen, the nostril; meenia, 
from Cum. Men, astone. In other parts of the work, the closer con- 
nection of the Cumric or Welsh with the Greek, and of the Gaelic 
with the Latin, is shown; and conjectures are thrown out regarding the 
order of migration of the various European branches of the great 
Indo-European family from their Asiatic home. 

The volume which we have thus dipped into will well repay at- 
tentive perusal. We could have wished that Archdeacon Williams 
had thrown together the matter relating to ancient Britain into one 
well-connected work. He would thus have avoided the many 
repetitions both of original remarks and of quotations which occur 
throughout the various papers. 


The Literature of the American Aboriginal Languages. By Hermann 
E. Lupewie, with Corrections and Additions by Professor W. M. 
Turner. Edited by Nicotas Trusner. London: Trubner and 
Co., 1858. 

To every fresh addition to the bibliography of language, of which we 

have a most admirable specimen in this work, the thoughtful linguist 

will ever, as the great problem of the unity of human speech ap- 
proaches towards its full solution, turn with increasing satisfaction 
and hope. 

‘The Literature of the American Aboriginal Languages”! The very 
title leads us to look for philosophy, and genuine poetry also, in the 
book. It will. notwithstanding, appear to some persons to be uncom- 
monly disagreeable—“very dry reading.” We, however, welcome its 
publication as a most important contribution to comparative philology. 

The primeval history of America, abounding in questions of un- 
dying interest to the antiquarian and ethnographer, has at last as- 
sumed its proper place in the literature of comparative philology. 
This is a notable fact. And why? Because, in the deeply instructive 
foot-prints of the wandering masons—the high priests of fire-worship 
in Mexico—and in many a dim tradition still floating around the great 
valleys of the Far West, that seems as if impatiently waiting, ready to 
give birth to the bright light of assured history, well-defined links 
of wider relationships in lineage and language, than are to be found 
between the widely-parted waters of the Atlantic and Pacific, are 
from year to year more clearly apprehended by scientific inquirers. 
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The comparative obscurity, moreover, in which, even at the be- 
ginning of the current century, many of the most prevalent dialects 
of the numerous nations and tribes that occupy the vast regions be- 
tween Cape Horn and the Arctic Sea were involved, has been to a 
great extent dispelled. As the result of that earnest spirit of intel- 
ligence and practical effort in embracing every opportunity of ex- 
ploring new countries, and acquiring additional materials of natural 
science, that is so finely characteristic of the thinking men of the 
United States, many aboriginal vocabularies, of great value to the 
comparative philologist, have from time to time been constructed. 
Nor can our obligations to the hardy and self-denying missionaries of 
the cross of Christ, who have, in the elucidation of dialectic structure 
and varieties, made larger contributions to the science of American 
language than any other class of their countrymen, be ever referred 
to without gratitude and admiration. 

But Mr Nicolas Triibner, however, has perhaps, on the whole, done 
the highest service of all to the philologer by the publication of “ The 
Literature of American Aboriginal Languages.” He has, with the 
aid of Professor Turner, greatly enlarged, and at the same time most 
skilfully edited, the valuable materials acquired by his deceased friend 
H. Ludewig. We do not indeed, at this moment, know any similar 
work deserving of full comparison with it. In its ample enumeration 
of important works of reference, and careful record of the most recent 
facts in the literature of its subject, it, as might have been expected, 
greatly surpasses Julg’s “ Vater,” valuable and trustworthy though 
that learned German’s work undoubtedly is. 

To such of our readers as are disposed to find food for thought, 
alike solemn and profound, in the pages of a book, which confessedly 
may, on a hasty glance, appear to be uncommonly sere and husky, 
we can most cordially recommend it. The arrangement of its contents 
is orderly and luminous. The information conveyed by it is such as 
to render it a most suitable companion to the Christian missionary, as 
well as to the scientific student of language. 

Did our space permit us, we would gladly advert with some detail 
to one or two questions of uncommon interest in the ethnographic 
and linguistic history of the American Indians, which have been sug- 
gested by its perusal. 

From the index, for example, which (making a due deduction of 
synonyms of one and the same tribe) cannot contain fewer than be- 
tween three and four hundred names of Transatlantic dialects, some 
of which were spoken by races of men now wholly extinct, though 
the larger portion of them still survives as living speech, we cannot 
avoid impressions of the most saddening nature. What, for instance, 
can be more humbling, as regards our capability of knowing ade- 
quately the full history even of the smallest portion of our common 
race, than the fact, that one tribe after another of immortal beings, 
who in the busy day and fiery strife of life made use of dialects of a 
highly elaborate character, has disappeared for ever amidst the dreary 
shadows of the past? Or what can be more fitted to search and so- 
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lemnise the heart of every Christian man than the question,—Why 
is it that the coloured children of the vast American land, equally 
with many of the plants of their familiar hunting grounds, perish at 
the approach of the white man? Truly a most lurid light, as froma 
slowly dying fire, is cast on the destiny of the Indians of the West by 
such brief notices of the history of some of their tribes as are given in 
this volume. We learn, for example, that of the Adaire, on the Red 
River, near Natchitoches, only forty men survived in 1805; that 
the Bethuck is the language of an extinct tribe of Indians of the 
Algonquin stock ; and that the Cherokees, who, at the beginning of 
this century, lived south of the Ohio in sixty-four towns or villages, 
are now west of Arkansas. 


The Lithology of Edinburgh. By the late Rev. Joun Fiemine, D.D., 
F.R.S.E. Edited, with a Memoir, by the Rev. Joun Duns, Tor- 
phichen. Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. 1859. 

Tuts work is a valuable contribution towards the elucidation of that 

portion of the earth’s crust which has been most recently deposited, 

but with which, strangely enough, geologists are least acquainted. In 
entering upon the investigation of any science containing dark or 
hidden topics, it seems the natural way—it certainly is the true way 

—to proceed from the distinct to the obscure, from the known to the 

unknown. ‘This is too sober and dull a method, however, for the 

majority of our geologists. They tire of the plodding, unintellectual 
collection and comparison of facts, and of systematic inductions there- 
from ; and, instead of working in the field, they dream in the study. 

No department of knowledge affords a more enticing field for such 

workers than geology. There is scope in the misty myriads of ages 

that our earth has seen, in the mighty revolutions which have taken 
place on its surface, and in the uncouth and wondrous animals which 

have tenanted its oceans and its dry land, for the wildest dreams of a 

poetic imagination. And this pseudo-science, whether we regard it 

in respect of its producer or the public, possesses charms which the 
dry details of facts failto produce. It is nevertheless true that science 
cannot be permanently benefited by such a method of study. 

The “ Lithology of Edinburgh” is a contribution to science of a 
different character. Dr Fleming was notorious for his thorough de- 
votion to field work, and his abhorrence of eloset dreams. His great 
aim was to be an interpreter of nature; and as a true interpreter, he 
held tightly the reins of the productive faculty. He sought to repro- 
duce the language and teaching of nature—the more simply and the 
more faithfully the better. Careful in his observations and in the re- 
ception of facts, he was equally careful in his inductions upon them. 
His guiding star in science was that of his great master Newton, 
‘IT frame no hypothesis.” 

In the work before us we have this characteristic feature of its 
author exemplified in every page. He tries the current theories and 
opinions with observed facts as with a touchstone, and frequently 
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exhibits them to be but baseless dreams. He has a quick eye for 
residual phenomena, satisfied that, in science at least, the proverb 
should be, Exceptio confutat regulum. Having set aside all merely 
hypothetical views, he so arranges and systematises the facts, that they 
seem to relate their own history; and when the materials do not 
admit of a satisfactory explanation, from their scantiness or obscurity, 
he gives forth no uncertain sound, but plainly states, as at page 62, 
“ We cannot explain the phenomena; but we trust the reader will 
give us credit for having indicated the facts of the case with sufficient 
minuteness and method, so as to point out the character his inductions 
should exhibit.” ‘This is honest, yet not easily said. One would 
rather hazard the most absurd conjecture than say plainly, I do not 
know. 

The contents of the “ Lithology of Edinburgh” may be classified under 
these three heads :—First, an account of the literature of the subject ; 
second, a description of the general physiognomy of the district ; and, 
third, an examination of the beds of the modern epoch. 

In the first and introductory part, we have a careful account of 
the views advocated by the various writers on the Geology of Edin- 
burgh. The author, with just indignation, denounces the neglect 
which has been bestowed on the works of Walker and Townson, who 
both largely contributed to the literature of the subject. 

In considering the general physiognomy of the district, the pheno- 
mena of craig and tail, and rubbed and scratched surfaces, are exa- 
mined in detail. It is shown that these surface dressings have been 
produced by a current of water moving in an easterly direction with 
great impetuosity. With his wonted careful discrimination, he notices 
various appearances which, by different observers, have been mistaken 
for rubbed surfaces. These he characterises and describes as crumpled 
surfaces, surfaces of fissures, and surfaces of flaws. 

The last portion of the work, containing the account of our recent 
deposits, is the most important and valuable. These deposits have not 
yetreceived from geologists the attention they deserve. When considered, 
it has been under the influence of many hypothetical prejudices, as is 
evidenced by the different systems of classification which have been 
suggested for them. Walker’s Diluvium and Alluvium, and Buck- 
land’s Antediluvium, Diluvium, and Post-diluvium, both assume as 
their basis the occurrence of a universal deluge, which has left distinct 
traces in these beds. As soon as the maintenance of this theoretical 
deluge was given up by geologists, these terms had to be laid aside; 
but the names to which they have given place, the Eocene, Miocene, 
and Pliocene of Lyell, are equally objectionable. ‘They also are based 
on an assumption, nameiy, that when leaving the chalk in an ascend- 
ing series, we get animals similar, if not identical, with the present in- 
habitants of our globe—that we meet with a dawn of modern life. 
This generalisation is founded on some 34 per cent. of molluscan 
shells, which, at the best, afford indistinct specific distinctions, but 
which, in the instances from the London and Paris beds referred to, 
are considered by many qualified judges to be different from those now 
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living. Dr Fleming accordingly suggests a new classification which 
does not involve the acceptance of any theory. ‘Taking the evident 
testimony borne to the origin of the beds by their contents and inter- 
nal structure, he shows that they naturally group themselves under 
one or other of three classes, to which he gives the names, Taragmite 
(disturbed), Akumite (tranquil), and Phanerite (evident). At first 
these names sound somewhat harsh ; but they are not more so than 
any other newly introduced terms—than Lyell’s Miocene and Pliocene 
when they were equally new,—and they have the great advantage we 
have mentioned, their adoption involves no hypothesis, and the mere 
names are not apt to mislead. 

The Taragmite are the lowest strata, and include—1l. a basement 
bed of irregular fragments of shale or of gravel, resting where it occurs 
immediately on the surface of the smoothed carboniferous rocks of the 
district ; and 2. the boulder clay. This bed, which has been a puzzle 
to all who have examined it, is carefully described, its singular cha- 
racteristics noted, and valuable hints thrown out to assist in forming 
an explanation, when the materials necessary for this shall have been 
brought together. 

The Akumite beds consist of strata of silt, sand, and gravel. The 
silt is shown to be a lacustrine deposit, containing occasionally sea 
spoils, which have been placed there by some unwonted inroad of 
the sea. 

The Phanerite beds are more numerous, containing raised sea- 
beaches, sea-margins, sand-drift, muirband, and lake deposits. The 
question of the so-called raised sea-beaches is examined at length; 
and from the contents of these beds, and their arrangement, it is 
proved that we have not a single instance of a true raised sea-beach 
in this district. 

The volume is a model of careful observations and cautious induc- 
tions. It exhibits at once the great characteristics of Dr Fleming 
as a naturalist, and the true method of pursuing the study of the 
natural sciences. In almost every page, it warns against hasty or 
prejudiced observations, and urges that due importance be given to 
every, even the most trifling, fact. Only thus can great and lasting 
generalisations be obtained. 

The interest of the volume is very much enhanced by the prefixed 
memoir. The biographer seems to have been guided by these two 
leading desires—to exhibit the true position of Fleming as a man of 
science, and as a minister of the Gospel. In both of these aspects he 
had been misrepresented or misunderstood. The malice or jealousy 
of some who were in power in the scientific world, had, unfortunately, 
too successfully cast a shade over the, for them, too bright lustre 
of the naturalist of Flisk. Had he occupied the position to which 
his labours and his writings had raised him, he would, as the first 
naturalist in Scotland, have thrown the occupant of the Chair of Na- 
tural History in Edinburgh in the shade. ‘This was evident to no one 
more than to Jameson himself. What else can explain that remarkable 
passage in a letter to Dr Neill, quoted at page 69 ?—* This time last 
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year,” Dr Fleming writes, “I heard the Professor of Natural History 
in Edinburgh. in his Introductory Lecture, state that Smith, and Hooker, 
and Greville, had dune much for British botany, but that the field of 
British zoology remained untouched—not a reference to ‘ British ani- 
mals!’” ‘This was stated only three years after the publication of that 
work which, even in 1848, Edward Forbes says, “ has been his text- 
book and constant companion; and upon it all his knowledge of British 
animals has been based.” Dr Fleming made a mistake, as faras Jameson 
and his influence were concerned, in not issuing his ‘ Animals’ under 
the patronage and through the medium of the Edinburgh Professor. 
As long as contributions were published in the form of letters and 
communications through the President of the Wernerian, the patron- 
ising notice of the works of his protegé were not awanting; but, as 
soon as Dr Fleming assumed an independent position, and regardless 
alike of the favours and frowns of the “ Council,” he must suffer for 
it, not only by the refusal of deserved commendation, or even by 
utter neglect, but, what, without the positive and undoubted evidence 
quoted above, could scarcely have been believed, by direct and inde- 
fensible misrepresentation. In England, also, anational prejudice existed 
against the granting to a Scotch country minister the enviable position 
of Expounder of our British Fauna; and speedily Mr Jenyn’s “ Verte- 
brate Animals” was brought into the market, to supply the place that 
the “ British Animals ” was gradually, but surely gaining. Mr Duns, 
in the best manner possible, exhibits Dr Fleming’s true position, not 
by any abstract demonstration of his own, but by permitting Dr 
Fleming’s works to speak for themselves, and by introducing the 
evidence of many of the eminent naturalists he reckoned among his 
correspondents. The biographer, with eminent success, has woven 
into an interesting narrative a selection from the numerous important 
contributions of Dr Fleming to science. ‘Their number is immense, 
amounting to considerably more than a hundred; and almost every 
paper contains the record of some original observation. It could 
have been no easy task to cull from these, as has been done, a selec- 
tion that would illustrate the history of Dr Fleming’s opinions, and 
be a record of his additions to Natural History. Dr Fleming deserves 
that these papers be collected and published in full. The most 
effectual tribute, in these days, to the memory of a scientific man, is a 
republication of his scattered writings. The discoveries of science 
are frequently, for facility and earliness of publication, issued in the 
pages of a Journal, or in the Transactions of Societies. Few produce 
works of such importance as, in themselves, to deserve immortality. 
Adam’s theory of Uranus and Neptune was first given to the world 
in a volume of the “ Nautical Almanac ;” Oersted’s grand discovery 
of Electro-Magnetism was announced in a loose tract of a few pages ; 
and so, also, many of Fleming’s most important additions to scientific 
knowledge are scattered through volumes of Transactions, or enrich 
the pages of Cyclopedias, Journals, or Reviews. In order to a due 
appreciation of his vast talents, it is necessary that these should be 
given to the world as a collected whole. The record of them in the 
VOL. XXX. NO. LIX. R 
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memoir is necessarily short; but, by the help of the connecting and 
explanatory narrative of the biographer, the reader is able to esti- 
mate the importance of Dr Fleming’s contributions to science, and 
the position he should occupy among British naturalists. One who 
has a right to be heard in such matters—the late Hugh Miller—has 
recorded this testimony of him: that he “ was one of the greatest na- 
turalists Scotland has yet produced ; a man who has added more to 
our knowledge of native species than any other man living.” 

Mr Duns supplies us with another important item towards forming 
a right estimate of the subject of his memoir, in the interesting ex- 
tracts from the letters of his correspondents. Dr Fleming’s knowledge 
of species was so extensive and so careful, that we can find his com- 
peers only in a Linnezus or a Cuvier. That this is not the estimate 
of a mere admirer, will be evident to every intelligent reader, when 
he reflects that Dr Fleming was consulted by Sowerby on mollusca; 
and more recently, on the same subject, by Forbes, as well as on 
echinoderms ; by Kirby on insects; by Yarrel and Selby on birds 
and fishes ; by Johnston on zoophytes; by Mantell, Buckland, Sedge- 
wick, and Lyell, on geology ; and by Agassiz on fossil fishes. We 
look in vain among our living naturalists for one whose range is at 
once so extensive, and whose information is so precise, as to be able 
to give valuable information on such various subjects to those who 
are specially engaged in their study. Cuvier directly acknowledges 
his obligations to Fleming (page 32). And Agassiz thus expressed 
himself to Buckland: “ that he should have been abundantly recom- 
pensed for his visit to this country, had he gained no more by it than 
what he saw and learned during the few hours’ visit to Dr Fleming” 
(page 97). 

The eminence of Dr Fleming’s position as a naturalist is thus satis- 
tactorily established ; and with no less success does the biographer 
exhibit the subject of his memoir as a persevering and successful 
minister of the Gospel. We would urge on the consideration of those 
who object to a minister becoming a student of nature, the able de- 
fence of such conduct contained in the seventh and eighth pages of 
the memoir. 

Should these fail to produce conviction, we ask them to remember 
how much Dr Fleming did for natural history, while he faithfully 
discharged the duties of his sacred office. And more than its duties; 
for we find, in some glimpses into his life in Bressay, that he was a 
Christian friend and counsellor to every member of his flock ; and 
that he found time to do for them many works of love in no way 
connected with his pastoral office. The strongest proof of his faithful 
discharge of these duties, is obtained from the unanimous call addressed 
to him by the parishioners of Auchtermuchty while he was in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Flisk, and from the requisition to him, signed by 418 
male communicants, to remain among them at Clackmannan, when he 
received the appointment to the Chair at Aberdeen. In the memoir of 
this Christian philosopher, we see a man who gained an eminent 
position in science, while at the same time he discharged his duties 
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as a minister so as to obtain for himself the esteem and affection of 
his flock. 

We cannot conclude without thanking Mr Duns for republishing 
the resolutions of the friends of the Natural Science Chair (p. 91), 
which, in some unaccountable way, have been forgotten since 1857. 
When Dr Fleming received the communication from these gentle- 
men, he declared that he felt as if a kind of dew had fallen upon 
him, invigorating his aged frame for increased activity. It is to be 
hoped that, for the sake of Dr Fleming, as well as for the interest 
of the Christian Church, this matter will not now be lost sight of, 
but that the biographer’s suggestion will be realised. 


Geology and Mineralogy, considered with reference to Natural Theology. 
By the late Very Rev. Witt1am Bucxianp, D.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, with Additions, by Professor Owen, F.R.S. ete., Pro- 
fessor Puitires, M.A., LL.D. ete., Mr Rosert Brown, F.R.S. 
ete. Edited by Francis T. Buckianp, M.A., ete. With a Me- 
moir of the Author, Steel Portrait, and Ninety full-page Engravings. 
London: Geo. Routledge and Co. 

Bacon has pointed out the harm that has come to science from 

“ easiness of belief and the admitting things on weak authority.” The 

readers of the volumes now named are not likely to err on the score 

of “ weak authority.” Here we have on one title-page, not only the 
name of an accomplished son editing the most important work of 

a gifted father, but the names also of Professor Owen, Professor 

Phillips, and Mr Robert Brown. The authority could not be stronger. 

A glance at the title-page is enough to disarm criticism. If the first 

eminent man be satisfied with the comparative anatomy of the work 

as it now stands, the second with its geology and mineralogy, and if 
the third had no fault to find with its fossil botany, we suppose that 
all reserved for us is to yield to the strong authorities, and gracefully 
acknowledge it a privilege to follow their notes with admiration. 

Besides, in turning to these goodly volumes, we did so as to old 

friends, which we would have been willing to welcome with much 

cordiality, had they even come to us, as the word is, “ behind the 
age.” Nor have we the least intention of entering on either the 
purely scientific or the physico-theological aspects of this work. 

Both because of its author, and also as being one of the ablest of the 

Bridgewater Treatises, it is better known to scientific readers than 

any of the others, with, perhaps, the exception of Sir Charles Bell’s. 

Many of the purely scientific features of this treatise needed review and 

adaptation to the present state of science. This has been most success- 

fully accomplished by the editor and by Professors Owen and Phillips. 

But in according this praise, we do not wish to convey the impression 

that all the subjects touched by Dr Buckland have been brought up 

to the present mark. The special character of the treatise rendered this 
impossible; but nearly everything n2edful to the strength of the argu- 
ment has. Scientific readers will see the need of this slight reserve if 
they read the unaltered remarks on the Nautilus. The Professors 
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take no notice of, and do not interfere with, the natural theology, 
based by Dr Buckland on the phenomena of his favourite science. 
They only bring the fruits of extended observation to remedy defects 
necessarily associated with his more limited field of study, and to 
correct errors which, at the time he wrote, it was hardly possible to 
avoid. The mode in which this is done, is to us not the least attrac- 
tive feature in the service they have thus rendered to truth, and in 
the affectionate homage they have paid to the late Dr Buckland. 
There is no fault-finding. The defects are supplied and the correc- 
tions made tenderly, as if their spirits were in entire sympathy with 
the mind of the author, and as if scarcely aware of the important re- 
marks contained in a few brief sentences. And the result is, that 
the reader feels the theological views of Dr Buckland to be put on 
a still more secure basis, while these great names do not overshadow 
his. The fresh gifts are brought by other hands to the altar, but we 
still seem to see his hands laying them on. ‘This is as it should be: 
the treatise is still Dr Buckland’s. But while this is the case, our 
readers will at once see that not only do these contributions add value 
to this edition of the Bridgewater Treatise, they virtually make it 
supersede former editions, and render it unsafe for the natural theolo- 
ian to draw his illustrations from them. 

The breadth of view held to be characteristic of this work as a 
contribution to natural theology when it first appeared, must still be 
acknowledged, even though we may not reckon the line of evidence 
prevailing in this and the other Bridgewater Treatises to be the best 
and highest to the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Creator. We 
have been pleased to notice, however, that while the general prin- 
eiples which guided its author throughout the work have, by the ad- 
vancement of science, been frequently made to draw their illustrations 
from new facts, the principles themselves stand untouched. And as 
science advances, we are likely still to be called on to admire the saga- 
city, shrewdness, and broad common sense which we now associate 
with them. We have, too, felt thankful when we came to well-known 
pages, in their nature directly or indirectly theological, to find them 
without note or comment, at a time when the editor might have 
been tempted to enlighten us on theories of world-making from Hesiod 
to Hugh Miller! 

“ It must be,” wrote Dr Buckland in 1836, “ candidly admitted 
that the season has not yet arrived, when a perfect theory of the 
whole earth can be fixedly and finally established, since we have not 
yet before us all the facts on which such a theory may eventually be 
founded.” This was written with reference to the supposed anta- 
gonism of Geology to Genesis. In 1858 we are as far from the solu- 
tion as in 1836. Until this “ perfect theory of the whole earth” be 
reached, we have no title to attempt a perfect scheme of harmony. 
Again, some have expressed disappointment that we have not a de- 
tailed account of geological phenomena in the Bible, or, what is 
equally absurd, they have resolved to find one where it shall never be 
found. “ As reasonably,” says Dr Buckland, “ might he object that 
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the Mosaic history is imperfect, because it makes no specific mention 
of the satellites of Jupiter or the rings of Saturn.” But as it is not 
our intention to indicate the contents of this work, we shall do no more 
than point out, by a few references, the kind of additions which have 
been made to it, and shall confine ourselves to those of Professors 
Owen and Phillips. At p. 58, vol. i., Dr Buckland remarks,—“ No 
higher condition of Vertebrata has been yet discovered in the transi- 
tion formation than that of fishes.” Professor Phillips appends to 
this the following note :—“ Reptilian remains have been found in the 
Coal formation of Pennsylvania, Nova Scotia, Saarbruck, and Dud- 
ley.” ‘Some of the Mollusca,” says Buckland, p. 59 (e.g., the Or- 
thoceratite, Spirifer, and Producta), “ became extinct at an early 
period in the history of stratification.” ‘ Orthoceratites,” adds 
Phillips, “ have been found in Triassic beds, at St Cassian in the 
Tyrol; Spirifer and Producta, as the terms were understood by Dr 
Buckland, have been found in the Lias of England.” Once more, 
p. 365, between 1832 and 1836 the number of species of ‘Trilobites 
had been increased “ from seventeen to fifty-two.” To this we have 
the note:—“M. Barrande has described in the Lower Paleozoic strata 
of Bohemia above forty-five genera. He has traced some of them 
through a considerable number of metamorphoses. There are above 
one hundred and twenty species of Trilobites in the Lower Paleozoic 
strata of Britain.” A large number of notes of this kind, from the 
pen of Professor Phillips, are to be met with throughout the work. 
To one part of Dr Buckland’s peculiarly interesting description of the 
bones of the Mezatherium, as exhibiting many striking marks of de- 
sign, Professor Owen appends the note :—‘ The author here explains 
the probable ase of the fore-limb on the Cuverian hypothesis of the 
food of the Megatherium; but the rotatory power, and other perfec- 
tions of that limb, were equally requisite for the actions of uprooting 
and disbranching trees, on the supposition that the food was foliage :” 
p. 154. In another place he gives this reason for an omission in the 
text :—“ As the portions of fossil dermal bony armour discovered in 
South America have been proved to belong to a large extinct animal, 
the Glyptodon, the paragraph relating to that supposed covering of 
the Megatherium is omitted in the present edition:” p. 160. Dr 
Buckland, when describing the Belemnites, said—“ The fact of these 
animals having been provided with so large a reservoir of ink, affords 
an d@ priori probability that they had no external shell; the ink-bag, 
as far as we yet know, being a provision confined to naked Cephalo- 
pods, which have not that protection from an external shell, which is 
afforded by the shell of the Nautilus Pompilius to its inhabitant, that 
has no ink-bag.” On this Professor Owen remarks :—* This saga- 
cious inference has been confirmed by the discovery of Belemnites, 
with their surrounding soft parts, the head, eyes, cephalic tentacles, 
armed, as in Onychoteuthis, with hooks, the ink-bladder, and other re- 
cognisable viscera.” Examples of this kind might be multiplied. 
We have not chosen the most striking, because these are too long for 
the space at our disposal. But the examples given will show that in 
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this edition Dr Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise is, on most of the 
subjects referred to, yet abreast of present knowledge. The editor’s 
work might be illustrated in the same way, but we confine our re- 
marks on it to the Life of his Father, prefixed to the first volume. 

We cannot help expressing regret that the treatise has not been 
published in its present condition without the Life. Dr Buckland de- 
served a far fuller biography than is given in this outline-sketch. 
The memoir, too, so far as it goes, is so well written that we should 
have liked a longer one from the same hand. And this all the more, 
because seldom does it fall to the lot of an accomplished father to 
leave behind him a son so peculiarly fitted for doing adequate justice 
to his memory as in this case. But, perhaps, the relative tie may 
have its drawbacks. An acquaintance or a friend feels himself at 
liberty to set excellencies in stronger light, and accomplishments in 
bolder relief, than a near relative might hold it becoming in him to do. 
As it is, however, we have a brief and interesting memoir written 
with much ability, and with earnest affection. While illustrating 
Spenser’s line— 

At home in studious kynd 
Who seeks with painfull toile, shall honor soonest fynd ; 

it shows how a graphic, popular style of teaching may consist with 
profound scientific attainments, and a peculiarly happy, often gay dis- 
position, with deep Christian feeling and much earnestness of reli- 
gious purpose. 


Histoire des Trois Premiers Siecles de ’Eglise Chretienne. Par E. de 

PressensE. I. II. Paris, 1858. Pp. 496 and 520. 

Geschichte des Apostolischen Zeitalters, b. z. Zerstérung Jerusalems. V. 

Hernricu Ewarp. Géttingen, 1858. Pp. 753. 

Tue first century has been the chosen battle-field of contending 
ecclesiastics. The advocates of the different sections of Protestants 
have sought to show that the apostolic age furnished the very model 
of their cherished ecclesiastical polity ; the Romanist and the Protes- 
tant have alike endeavoured to prove that primitive era on their side. 
There is not, indeed, in the first century anything of the human in- 
terest, arising from great intellectual power, which makes the fourth 
century so remarkable; neither the controversial ability nor the 
rhetorical eminence of the Fathers of that later age are found in the 
successors of the Inspired Twelve. But an undying interest must 
ever attach to those whose character is summed up in Milner’s 
eulogy, “ to believe, to suffer, and to love.” 

Of late years the rationalising efforts of the Tiibingen school in 
Germany have turned attention very particularly to the period 
embraced in the former of the two books on our table. M. de Pres- 
sensé is known as one of the most eminent of living French Protes- 
tants. His studies have, for a number of years, been assiduously 
occupied by the wide field of Primitive Church history ; and we have 
the valuable first fruits of his labours in the two volumes now under 
review. ‘The work has not been hurried into publication ; it every- 
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where bears traces of prolonged attention to the varied subjects em- 
braced in it. 

M. de Pressensé has taken for his motto, “‘ Ubi Christus, bi Ec- 
celesia,” and in his preface avers that “he has not brought the miser- 
able passions of a sectarian into the history of the Ancient Church.” 
The work, which is intended to be comprised in four volumes, of 
which only two have yet appeared, will form a very important con- 
tribution to Church History literature. The former renown of the 
French Protestant Church on the historical field has been in our 
time evidenced already by Bungener, and still more by D’Aubigne ; 
and in the author before us another name of not inferior eminence is 
added. Our French Protestant brethren must largely count for an 
audience upon their co-religionists on this side the Channel ; amid the 
bigotry and the indifferentism of most of their reading countrymen, 
their books can find only a limited circulation. We cordially recom- 
mend these volumes to all our readers who are masters of French ; 
and the more, as the work is of scarcely a sufficiently popular cha- 
racter to be likely to meet with a translator. 

The period embraced in these volumes terminates with what the 
author terms the Age of ‘Transition, that represented by the Apostolic 
Fathers. It therefore, by a few years, goes beyond the first cen- 
tury. With the German literature of his subject M. de Pressensé 
has made himself thoroughly acquainted; all sections of Teutonic 
theological opinion are referred to in his text, appendix, and notes. 
The British contributions to the history of the first century have not 
been so fully considered. ‘Thus we have no mention made of the 
Bampton Lectures of Dean Milman and the late Dr Burton, or of 
Professor Stanley’s Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age. 
There is, in this direction, a want of completeness, which we would 
hope, in a second edition, will be corrected. The book is too ex- 
clusively a presentment of German views, either adopted, modified, 
or refuted. 

Two-thirds of the first volume are taken up by a very able and in- 
forming introduction, in which heathenism and Judaism, in their 
various manifestations in literature, arts, policy, and life, are very 
fully delineated. The reader is thus enabled to appreciate the state 
of the world when the Christian Church began its leavening pro- 
cess. Oriental heathenism is depicted with as much care as classi- 
cal, and in this respect the work has an advantage over most of pre- 
vious Church histories. But the work would have been still more 
deserving of approval, if the Oriental researches of British scholars 
had been more availed of. 

The work of M. de Pressensé comes into competition with the 
brilliant work of Albert de Broglie, ‘ L’Eglise et ’Empire.” That dis- 
tinguished Romanist layman has indeed touched upon the first century 
only as an introduction to his special subject; but he has been very 
confident in his mode of treatment. The long “ Eclairecissement ” 
on the primitive government of the Church, which he has appended 
to his first volume, develops, with much ingenuity, Romanist views 
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of the hierarchy. De Pressensé, on the other hand, has gone to the 
opposite extreme. He has adopted the view of Neander and other 
Germans on the general priesthood of believers, and considers the 
Christian ministry rather as an expedient, necessary after the first 
fervour of the apostolic era had passed away, than as an ordinance of 
Divine institution. The truth lies in the middle. The ministry of 
the Gospel is not a priesthood, and is not a mere device of Christian 
expediency. De Broglie coolly tells us that a// writers admit that 
the angels of the seven churches were prelates, and that the authority 
of Timothy and Titus must be admitted as a testimony in favour of 
the same order. He has, however, the comparative candour to grant, 
that the prelatic system only gradually obtained acceptance, and was 
not general till the end of the first century. Obviously M. de Broglie 
has not given much attention to the arguments for presbytery, which 
have been presented in his own language. The study of the seven- 
teenth century Calvinist writers might be advantageously pursued 
by him. 

De Pressensé is also unsound on the question of the Sabbath. 
He denies the obligation of the Fourth Commandment in Christian 
times, and, Whately-like, rests the observance of the Lord’s Day on 
the Christian consciousness of the churches. His views on church 
government partake more of the Independent than of the Presby- 
terian. He is somewhat fanciful at times in his suppositions, as when 
he (II. 254) imagines that a large number of primitive hymns existed, 
all of which have perished. In a single sentence, and by a mere 
ipse dixit, he sets aside the evidence for ruling elders derived from 
1 Tim. v. 17 (II. 230). 

On important doctrinal points, De Pressensé holds semi-Arminian 
views, while assiduously contending against Rationalism and Socini- 
anism. Like Professor Stanley, with whom he has several points in 
common, he is a better historian than either a systematist or an 
exegete. In his remarks on the Apocalypse, he, with most of the 
Germans, denies the application of the woes therein revealed to the 
Papacy. To the study of that difficult book of Scripture he has 
manifestly not given an adequate measure of attention. 

To the consideration of the Post-Apostolic or Transition period, 
De Pressensé has devoted much attention. He has, on the whole, 
appreciated well those “ Apostolic Fathers,” whom he describes as 
not great writers but great characters. He declares thoroughly in 
favour of the recently discovered Syriac version of the Epistles of 
Ignatius. Of the present state of the Ignatian controversy he gives 
in an * Eclairecissement” a good view, though some recent works on 
that question, as the dissertation of Denzinger and the preface to the 
Academical Sermons of Hussey, have escaped his notice. The pro- 
gress of sacerdotalism during this Transition era, he considers, was 
eminently favoured by the comparative withdrawment of the gifts of 
the Spirit, the growing secularity of the churches, and the progress 
of the Judaising heresy of Ebionitism, and of the paganising heresy 
afterwards termed Gnosticism. The high characters of such men as 
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Ignatius also powerfully contributed to the advancement of sacerdo- 
tal views. 

Regretting the imperfect orthodoxy and too German exegesis of M. 
de Pressensé, we yet hail his work as an able contribution to the liter- 
ature of Church History. We shall await with high expectations those 
future volumes, in which the Christian apologists, the Alexandrian 
school, the North African Church, the beginnings of the Conciliar sys- 
tem, the divergencies of the Eastern and Western lines of Christian 
thought, will find in him a well-informed historian, always pleasanily 
readable in narrative, not seldom eloquent in depicting the men or the era. 

The other work on our table embraces a smaller portion of the 
period under review. Forming the sixth volume of Ewald’s “ His- 
tory of the People of Israel,” it treats both of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity from the death of Christ to the fall of Jerusalem. In 
one of those admirable pictures of men, which Kurtz gives us in 
his Church History, Ewald is thus described :— Ewald has his 
hand against every man, and every man’s hand is against him. He 
stands recognised dictator in the province of Hebrew grammar, 
and exercises upon the books of Scripture a criticism indescribably 
arbitrary and subjective. Every year he holds an auto-da-fe, in his 
“ Jahrbucher d. Bibl. Wissenschaft,” upon the whole theological 
and biblical literature of contemporaries ; repeating the old saying of 
the Caliph Omar—either agreeing with the Koran, or opposed to it— 
in each case useless. Alas! that such moral earnestness should have 
been swallowed up by immeasurable pride, and that so powerful and 
rich a mind should be perverted by baseless subjectiveness.”—K. G., 
p- 654. The present volume follows out the views presented in his 
“ History of Christ and His Time.” To this leader of the historical- 
critical Rationalism of Germany, Jesus is the son of Joseph and Mary ; 
the gospels, as we have them now, have passed through a number of 
changes, that of Matthew more especially; the views of the Jews 
about evil spirits under the leadership of Satan, were derived from 
the “devs” of the Zoroastrian creed; the remark of the mother of 
Jesus at Cana of Galilee called forth the previously unsuspected power 
of her son; the cleansing of the temple is put rightly by John at 
the commencement of the Saviour’s ministry ; the other evangelists 
are mistaken when they place it at the end; Jude was selected to 
fill the place of Thaddeus, who had previously died; the second 
miracle of the loaves is a mere repetition, through mistake, of the first. 
Such are specimens of the thoroughly arbitrary way in which Ewald, 
while protesting against the Rationalism which rejects whole books of 
the Scriptures, allows himself to indulge. In the Divine inspiration 
of the Bible he has not the faintest shade of belief. 

Yet his work is well worthy of study, and not least that volume now 
under review. Ewald has thoroughly studied his subject. He has 
availed himself largely, which we regret that De Pressensé has not done, 
of the most recent researches of British and Continental travellers in the 
East. To the Jewish and classical writers on the period which this 
sixth volume embraces, he has given a patient and prolonged attention, 
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though his conclusions at times partake of the forced and arbitrary. 
He is much too fond of referring to his other works; and his now, we 
suppose, incurable habit of referring to German contemporary theo- 
logians (whom he generally does not even vouchsafe to name) with 
contempt, is as manifest here as in his earlier works. He is far too 
peremptory in his affirmation on points upon which nothing more than 
a greater or less approximation to a decided view can now be reached. 
But with all these faults, and the yet worse evil of irreverent views 
of Scripture, as where he speaks of the Acts of the Apostles being 
evidently unfinished, and Luke having intended to revert to the case 
of Simon Magus, Ewald’s book is yet worthy of study by those whose 
minds are sufficiently matured to keep them from the danger of adopt- 
ing his opinions. We see in too many instances, in Stanley’s work on 
the Apostolic Age, how implicitly he has fallen into the views pro- 
pounded by the Géttingen oracle in earlier treatises. Ewald’s style 
is too frequently heavy and involved in no ordinary degree. 

The “ History of the Apostolic Age” is divided by Ewald into three 
parts,—from a.p. 33 to 44, from 44 to 66, from 66 to 73. The events 
of these memorable forty years are treated by him in a full and well- 
proportioned manner, but with a needless amount of notes, a good 
many of which might, by a better arrangement, have been incorpo- 
rated with the text. He imagines that the martyrdom of Stephen put 
an arrest upon the energy of the Jerusalem Church, and made it for 
a long time sink into a temper of timid compromise,—a statement at 
variance with the renewed persecution to which that church was ex- 
posed in the persons of the apostles James and Peter. Another sub- 
jective opinion of his is, that Paul became married and a widower in 
early life. ‘The Epistle to the Thessalonians now denominated the 
second should have been termed the jirst ; two epistles to the Corin- 
thians have been lost! 

On the history of the Apostle Paul Ewald has bestowed much 
labour. The Apostle of the Gentiles is evidently a great favourite 
with him, and the more manward aspect of his character is graphically 
and with emphatic interest described. He resolutely defends Paul 
against the recent perversions of his place in Church History by the 
Tubingen school ; for Ewald is quite as hostile to those who believe 
less as he is to those who believe more than himself. We trace in 
the book the same sympathy with popular opinions as he manifested 
when, twenty years ago, his Liberalism cost him his Professor’s chair 
at Géttingen. The patriotic Jews, in their discontent with the Roman 
yoke, are compared to the populations of Hungary and Italy, down- 
trodden by Austria, The position and character of the frequently 
changed high priests under the Herodian and Roman rule, is likened 
to those of the Greek patriarchs at Constantinople under the Moslem 
sway. 

Equally able with Ewald’s portraiture of Paul, and less jarring 
against our feelings in other respects, is the elaborate review which 
(pp. 231-286) he has given of the life, works, and doctrines of Philo. 
This subject, which Pressensé has (vol. i., pp. 300-2) touched upon too 
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superficially, is here most satisfactorily dealt with. On the other 
hand, we could have wished a more thorough account of Josephus. 
The Jewish historian’ is evidently no favourite with Ewald, who sees 
in him a mere esthetic personage, ready to save life by deserting the 
Jewish cause; but, at all events, he was a man of high talent and 
varied culture, and is to us the only existing representative of the 
literary Palestinian Hebrew of the first century. In that respect he 
may be held quite as worthy of notice as the Alexandrian philosopher, 
though certainly not, like him, wielding a moulding power over sub- 
sequent heathen and Christian speculation in the East. 

Another part of Ewald’s volume, in which he has been very suc- 
cessful, is his description (pp. 557-603 and 645-753) of the great strug- 
gle between the Jews and Rome. Thoroughly sympathising with the 
love of independence, the personal gallantry, the contempt of offers to 
draw them from the patriot cause, then displayed by the Palestinian 
Hebrews, he yet fully sees the incompetency of their generals, none 
of whom rose above the merit of partisan chiefs, and the ruthless spirit 
of destruction, which, had the insurgents been successful, they would 
have shown in reference both to Christians and heathens. Indeed, 
the cause is one which, could we abstract our view from the deserved 
punishment which overtook the despisers and murderers of Christ, 
enlists our sympathies to the full. We have hardly any knowledge of 
the resistance—doubtless a gallant one—which, under the later kings 
of Judah, was made against the arms of the Babylonian invader. We 
therefore turn all the more willingly to the lengthened history of the 
Jewish race which Josephus has given ; and whatever may have been 
the moral defects of the historian, the story is of such an engrossing 
character, that, attractive in the English translation to the school- 
boy, it retains its interest when, in maturer life,” we again go over it 
in the original tongue. The essential parts of the narrative have been 
ably preserved by Ewald. 

While his book is to be read with caution on account of its wilful 
subjectiveness and irreverence, where Scripture is concerned, it is in 
other respects an important contribution to the history of the earlier 
part of the apostolic age. And, though the subsequent fates of the 
Jews till the suppression of the Barcochba revolt under Adrian, which 
forms the subject-matter of the promised seventh volume, contain no 
episode so thrilling as which he has just depicted, we contemplate 
with interest the completion of a work in which we have much to 

' Ewald does not agree either with those who reject the passage about Jesus 
(Jos. Archeol. xviii. 3, 3), or who, as Gieseler, suppose it merely interpolated. 
He believes (Christus u. s. Zeit, p. 106) that the paragraph, as it came from the 
pen of Josephus, represented Jesus as an impostor, and was early in the second 
eentury altered by some Christian transcriber, with the exception of a word or 
two, which still, to the discerning eye, betray the original view! We observe 
that in Bekker’s edition of Josephus, in Teubner’s excellent series of the Classics, 
the whole passage is bracketed as spurious. 

? What a gain it would have been if we had possessed a narrative of the last 
struggle of Carthage from a Punic pen, or of the resistance of Gaul to Cesar 
from one engaged in the contest! How much, even now, the standpoint of 
nationality can effect, may be seen in Amedée Thierry’s Histoire d. Gaulois. 
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censure, but from which, in thought stimulated and information 
acquired, we have not a little to gain. 


The Essentials of Philosophy, wherein its Constitutent Principles are traced 
throughout the various departments of Science; with Analytical Strictures 
on the views of some of our leading Philosophers. By the Rev. Grorcr 
Jamieson, M.A., one of the Ministers of the Parish of Old Machar, 
Aberdeen. Edin.: T. and T. Clark. 

Tuts is a work of considerable boldness and originality of thought, 

by one of the younger clergymen of the Established Church of Scot- 

land. Its opening sentence indicates the absorption of the author's 
mind in his favourite pursuit: “The great want of our time is an 
exposition of the true philosophy of existence—an interpretation of 

Ontology.” With the view of meeting this want, Mr Jamieson has 

favoured Scottish thinkers with his opinions on “The Essentials of 

Philosophy.” We hail his essay to furnish, along with the Philosophy 

of the Conditioned (Book I.), and the Philosophy of Physics (Book 

II.), the Philosophies also of Metaphysics, of Abstract Science, and of 

Theology (Books IIT., IV., and V.), as a much needed and most hope- 

ful contribution towards the prevention of an arbitrary treatment of 

scientific subjects, and towards “ ridding the marches” between con- 
tiguous provinces, The principles which guide Mr Jamieson in his 
work increase our confidence and hopefulness. ‘ Our Philosophy,” 
he says, “is briefly comprehended in the following formula :—Given 
certain facts as simple ingredients, and also a certain relationship of 
these, in their combination, to find the doctrine or science. Ifa mis- 
take is made in regard to a right understanding of first principles, or 
in regard to a right understanding of the relationship under which 
they are conjoined, all supposed science, as based thereupon, how- 
ever logical or accurate in itself, can be nothing but a tissue of 
groundless inferences,—a structure of false conclusions.” These are 
sound and healthy principles, which the present day greatly needs to 
hear, and which will make our philosophical speculations, if less 
brilliant and dazzling, more safe and useful. But is Mr Jamieson 
sanguine enough to expect us to think as he does regarding the 
amount of discovery he has achieved? Our readers, we are sure, 
will not, when we inform them that our author imagines he has 
found “ the true key of science,” “a fundamental principle explana- 
tory of all the phenomena in the world.” “ His eipnxa has laid the 
foundation for a settlement of that questio verata, commonly known 
under the name of ‘ Materialism,’ in reference to mind; it has 
pointed out satisfactorily in what way ideas are originated, and 
thought is engendered, and judgment is formed, and reason is ex- 
ercised, and will is begotten in the various departments of rational, 
moral, and religious operation; and the troublesome question regard- 
ing the freedom of the will is for ever set at rest.” ‘If nothing more 
had been accomplished,” he says again, “than purifying philosophy of 
that monster evil, which has so long polluted it at the fountain-head, 
that an d@ priori, or transcendental Ego, lies at the foundation, having 
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space and time as its pure and exclusive conditions,—an evil under 
which the genius of Sir William Hamilton laboured in absolute despair 
of finding a consistent pathway ; perhaps some service will thus have 
been rendered to the cause of truth.” 

Mr Jamieson lays the foundation of his work in a logical proof of 
an external world. He rests his proof on the primary postulate, that 
“there is such a phenomenon as consciousness.” His argument is in 
the line of Reid’s. 

Having logically reached an external world, Mr Jamieson pro- 
ceeds to the philosophy of the Conditioned, a subject on which, as he 
truly says, ‘a world of nonsense has been written.” The greatly 
obscured theme is illumined by his clear exposition of quality and 
condition, of quantity and form, as our first ideas of substance, and as 
the foundation of the conditioned ; and by his theory of causality ;—po- 
tentiality, as a constant, being an inherent and inalienable attribute of 
substance ; condition, the key whereby potentiality is unlocked; and 
contiguity, as introducing a direct relationship of causal elements or 
factors, the door through which force shows itself as a special pheno- 
menon or effect. 

In Book IL., containing “ the Philosophy of Physics,” our author 
confines himself to chemistry, which he regards as “ comprehending 
all other sciences!” He is much at home in this field of knowledge ; 
conversant with the most recent discoveries and theories in its most 
recondite departments. This union of extensive and exact physical 
science with powerful efforts in the region of pure thought, is some- 
what rare. It has the advantage of so bracing the mind by the healthy 
exercise of physical research, that it will permit no “ legerdemain” 
to impose on it when it enters the region of abstraction, but will im- 
peratively insist on stern facts and a severe logic. At the same time, 
it is probably not without a counterbalancing disadvantage,—the 
habit of contemplating exclusively material objects and forces dis- 
posing the mind to prefer palpable and mechanical agencies to less 
appreciable and more subtle influences. 

Book III. comprises the Philosophy of Metaphysics, or, as the 
author more correctly expresses it, an Exposition of the Principles of 
Psychology. Mr Jamieson addresses himself with a fearless courage to 
the arduous task of defining the shadowy boundary line which sepa- 
rates, and of laying bare the mysterious links which unite, matter 
and spirit in the wondrous framework of our compound nature, and 
surely with rare success. The views he propounds are novel and 
bold, holding a middle place between the two extremes of mate- 
rialistic and spiritualistic, and cannot fail to attract attention. They 
will be thought by many to incline too much to the materialistic side, 
especially in two points:—lst, the formation of intelligence, “ in 
which,” he says, “ there is the absolute necessity of the material, as 
the ground-work or economy of form, out of which intellect derives 
its constitution ;” and 2d, the difference between man and the lower 
animals, which consists, according to our author, not in “ any prim- 
ordial difference of quality in the purely intellectual ground of 
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either, but simply in a difference in the respective characteristics of 
the cerebral apparatus belonging to each.” But, these two points 
apart, we must regard this part of the treatise as making real addi- 
tions of solid worth to our philosophy. 

In his 5th Book, devoted to the Philosophy of Theology, the author 
seeks to get “ to the foundation of the grand problem of philosophy” 
by maintaining, in opposition to Sir William Hamilton, that the Abso- 
lute is both the unconditioned and the all-conditioned ; and shows that 
the infinite and the eternal are predicable of both these Absolutes,— 
space the manifestation of the form of the personal God, and time the 
manifestation of His mind or thinking. With modest but firm hand, 
he traces the process of reason in the Divine mind by help of the light 
which our intellectual operations throw on the high theme. ‘ God, 
in His primary absoluteness, must needs be a subjective world to Him- 
self, possessed of all fundamental conditions ;—an all-conditioned self- 
hood, having within itself what no other personality can lay claim to, 
viz., the absolutely primordial conditions of all thinking ; luxuriating 
in the infinite domain of grandeur.” 

If Mr Jamieson has not done all he hoped, he has yet done much. 
The surefootedness of his philosophy, ever schooling itself in facts 
and proceeding with cautious step from the known to the unknown; 
the tenacity of his faith in the universality of the great laws by which 
God governs the world as the basis of all science; and the evolution 
and application of his doctrine of causality, furnish admirable ex- 
amples for imitation. As the champion of the school of Locke and 
Reid, he has cleared the ground which they occupied of its encum- 
brances, and, pushing their philosophy forward, presents an advanced 
front far within the lines of error. ‘he grandeur of his generalisa- 
tions, and the dauntless courage and success of his attacks, will com- 
pel attention to his book. 


Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by W. Epmonstoune 
Aytoun, D.C.L., and Tukorore Martin. William Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1859. 

Wuen Shenstone said, “ There is a certain flimsiness of poetry in a 

song,” we suspect he had no sympathy with anything of greater ear- 

nestness and power than his own milk and water ditty— 
** How, if she deign my love to bless, 
My Flavia must not hope for dress!” 
The remark is proof, too, that he had small capacity, if any, of sound- 
ing those depths of our spiritual nature, which in Song and in Ballad 
the true poet loves to reveal to us. Flimsiness indeed! Had the 
trim, polished, and “ made up” Squire of the Leasowes, but had the 
heart to listen earnestly to the nailers of Hales Owen, as they wandered 
at witching twilight by his own hedge-rows, and sung— 
“« And if you love me, as you saye, 
So well and hartilée ;” 

even in this aspect of song he would have found something more than 

flimsiness. But Shenstone was ever looking only for the lark; and 
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yet the bird that mounts in song to the blue, had no charms for him, 
unless he saw it rising from his well-shaven lawn. 
“ Go, tuneful bird! that gladd’st the skies, 
To Daphne’s window speed thy way.” 

Song and ballad poetry is certainly not flimsy. As well allege that 
the famous treble-distilled attar, prized above jewels by Kasmir beau- 
ties, is, in the nature of it, thinner and less fragrant than the rose- 
water of the apothecary! The hearts of a people are revealed in 
their songs; and the greatest poets often throw their most intense 
feelings, deepest affections, most earnest longings, and thoughts of 
grandest grasp, into their minor poems, when 


“ All that is great in heaven, or fair on earth, 
Unveils its glories to the dreamer’s eye.” 


The self-sacrifice and sublime constancy of a good woman’s love, the 
terribleness of man’s hatred, the thrilling tenderness of homely joys, 
the high intents of the patriot, the prowess of the warrior, and the 
devotion of souls fully realising their connection with, and interest in, 
yonder great other world to which, with the seasons, they are march- 
ing, all may find a place in the song, the ballad, and the minor poem. 
In its highest aspects, each is but the record of some feeling rapidly 
realised and briefly expressed in fittest phrase. 

But all this, though suggested by the volume before us, is by the 
way. When we turned to this translation of “'The Poems and Bal- 
lads of Goethe,” it was with some curiosity to know how several of 
our old favourites would take to an English dress. Will the highly 
accomplished literary friends, under whose care they are “ brought 
out,” have succeeded in retaining the characteristic charms of their 
native garb? or, will they, like many other “translators from the 
German,” have determined, on the threshhold of their work, that the 
poems must be stripped of their simplicity, often quaintly prim, in 
order that they might harmonize with the literary tastes and the art- 
culture of the present day? Above all, shall we, in reading these 
poems and ballads in our own tongue, still feel that Goethe thinks, 
talks, laughs, and weeps in them? The names of the translators en- 
couraged us to hope for much, and we have not been disappointed. 
They may not, indeed, hope to escape without being told that there 
are phrases which other German scholars may think they could have 
put in fitter words ; but, as it seems to us whatever of thought and 
affection Goethe had expressed in these poems, has been well-pre- 
served to the English reader in the translation, we shall not quarrel 
with the pattern of the dress in which they are presented to us. Not 
but that the original style has, for the most part, been exceedingly 
well imitated. ‘Take, for example, the well-known grotesque picture 
in “The Dance of Death”—that offspring of a nightmare, caused, no 
doubt, by Schnapps and ; for even idealist poets sometimes be- 
come vulgar fellows,— 


“They crooked their thigh bones, they shook their long shanks, 
And wild was their reeling and limber ; 
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And each bone as it crosses, it clinks and it clanks, 
Like the clapping of timber on timber. 
The warder he laughed, though his laugh was not loud, 
And the Fiend whispered to him—‘ Go steal me the shroud 
Of one of these skeleton dancers.’”—P. 65. 


Or, again, look at a verse in the weird “ Bride of Corinth,” a poem 
in which the author of “ Faust ” showed more even than in his pret- 
tily fantastic and sparkling poems, “ After the Antique,” his absurd 
sympathies with Paganism : 


‘“ Fair young man! thy thread of life is broken, 
Human skill can bring no aid to thee. 
There thou hast my chain—a ghastly token ; 
And this lock of thine I take with me. 
Soon must thou decay, 
Soon wilt thou be grey, 
Dark although to-night thy tresses be.”—P. 33. 


But let not our readers judge of the contents of the volume from 
these not very pleasant extracts. It contains many poems which, 
as Mr Lewes says of Goethe’s lyrics, “ Are instinct with life and 
beauty, against which no prejudice can stand. They give musical 
form to feelings the most various, and to feelings the most true. 
They are gay, coquettish, playful, tender, passionate, mournful, re- 
flective, and picturesque ; now simple as the “ tune which beats time 
to nothing in your head,” now laden with weighty thought; at one 
moment reflecting with ethereal grace the whim and fancy of caprice; 
at another, sobbing forth the sorrows which press a cry from the 
heart.”! This is high praise, perhaps too high, as regards the “laden 
with weighty thought ;” for few, if any, of the poems now presented 
to us can lay claim to this. ‘The other characteristics are well illus- 
trated in the volume before us. 


Opinions Concerning Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Peter Davinson, U. 
P. Church, Dean Street, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant 
and Co., 1858. 

Ir is the fashion to trace much of the shrewdness and intelligence ac- 

knowledged to be characteristic of the majority of middle-class Scotch- 

men, to the provision made in Scotland for the education of this 
portion of her population. No doubt there is some truth in this. The 
system of elementary education carried out in parochial and other 
schools, has much in it fitted to draw out talent, discipline the will, 
and lay solid foundations for future work; but assuredly the product 
would not be what it is, were there not an instrumentality far more 
influential at work alongside of this, giving healthy tone to motives, 
and useful direction to individual purpose and effort. The Presby- 
terian pulpit has done much more for the true education of the 
class now referred to than the parish school. Any one who has 


1 “ Life of Goethe ;” quoted by the Translators. 
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been in the habit of listening to a tolerably well-instructed Scot- 
tish preacher, must have often had cause to wonder at the great 
amount of useful information which he manages to sow “broad- 
cast” among his people. Under such preaching, the poet’s “ acres 
of untilled brain” cannot exist. The importance of this cannot 
be over-estimated. Most of the people who wait regularly on the 
Sabbath sermon are so absorbed with the work of the world, and 
even, in very many cases, have so hard a battle to fight in keeping 
their place in social life, that they have little or no time for reading 
during the week. Even in towns this is frequently the case, and in 
rural and mining districts it is the rule. All the information of a 
type fitted to give breadth to intellect, and to widen the range of 
social and Christian sympathies, is got on the Sabbath. And what 
is thus so profitable to the ever-busy mechanic and tradesman, is not 
unpalatable to the scholar and the man of leisure. The graces of 
style, earnestness and singleness of aim in seeking the highest good 
of the people, and the quickening of their thoughts by coming in con- 
tact with well-known objects of knowledge set forth by minds wholly 
unlike their own, all come to interest them. But such discourses 
must imply much painstaking study, and week by week several days 
of hard work. Illustrative facts from history, points of interest in 
dogmatic controversies, apt figures from the natural world, and 
warnings or encouragements from the fruits of phases of social life, 
are not to be picked up without much labour. A well-disciplined 
mind, generous sympathies and affections, a cultivated taste, and an 
observing eye, are all needed in order to the product looked for weekly 
from our clergymen ; and we rightly expect that what they give us 
is their own. Literary theft is bad enough anywhere, but in the 
pulpit it is the old sin of “ offering strange fire ”—it is the insult of 
laying a stolen sacrifice on the altar. 

The volume now before us is a popular contribution to the litera- 
ture of a deeply interesting theological subject. It is made up of 
discourses preached on Sabbath evenings, and now published at the 
earnest request of Mr Davidson’s office-bearers and others. The 
discourses contain some of the excellencies and none of the faults re- 
ferred to above. Their author does not limit his observations to the 
historical aspects of his theme, but looks at the doctrinal ones also. 
In a modest preface he disclaims all pretensions to originality, and 
tells us that his aim in publishing, as in delivering the lectures, was 
to put before the young especially a plain statement on the impor- 
tant subject discussed. But, though unpretending both in thought 
and style, there is a good deal in them which indicates a well-fur- 
nished mind, and considerable literary skill on the part of their 
author. ‘This is well shown in the appended note on Francis New- 
man and Professor Jowett. ‘The volume deserves to be known be- 
yond the circle of Mr Davidson’s congregation and friends. 
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A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, 
By Joun Eavir, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to 
the United Presbyterian Church. London and Glasgow: Richard 
Griffin and Co. 1859. 

In the preface to the first edition of his Leben Jesu Christi, Neander 

wrote thus truly of theology :—“ It thrives best in the calmness of a 

soul dedicated to Gop. What grows amid the noisy bustle of the 

world, and the empty babble of the age, is not theology.” Again, 
he added in a note—“ The theologian must have more than a merely 
critical mind and critical ends in view; he must have a spiritual 
mind, a profound knowledge of divine things, and he must study 
the sacred writings with the heart as well as with the head.” The 
students of Professor Eadie’s very valuable series of commentaries on 
the Greek text of the Pauline Epistles will be forward to own that 
the theology in them is of the type now referred to, and that their 
author brings to his work a right loving heart, as well as a thoroughly 
trained mind and an enlightened understanding. It is like passing 
from the wild unrest of the waves that lash the seaward side of the 
coral reef, into the profound calm of the broad lagoon, to leave the 
perusal of many recent pulpit discourses, for such works as Professor 
Eadie has, for some time, been giving to students of theology. In most 
of the discourses which a “fast” Christian public hastens to buy by 
thousands, we seem ever to hear the outer world’s din ringing in our 
ears. ‘* The patient perseverance of our fathers to set forth the 
truth (as Edward Irving has graphically put it), and separate it on 
every side from the error, bath given way to a certain loose indiffer- 
ence to the truth, and regard only to that which doth us good. Men 
speak of a sermon in the same language, and perhaps with the same 
gesture of the hand, and smiting the body in the same place, with which 
they speak of a dinner—‘ It did me good, sir, I felt the better for it !’” 

Precisely on this selfish principle many popular discourses are con- 

structed. If they please the preacher and delight the audience, the end 

of the preacher is gained. But there is something more noble than this 
to which the highest efforts of a sanctified intellect ought to be directed 

—even the discovery of the glory of God in his Word, the manifes- 

tation of His thoughts as revealed in it. And in this lies the true 

secret of the highest style of preaching—that, namely, in which God, 
as a righteous and gracious God, is brought in contact with the 
spiritual nature of man. But there can be little doubt, that in very 
many cases the object of the pulpit orator is, in this time, to please 
rather than to shut souls up to God, and win them from all sin. 

Thus the popular theology is scarcely worthy the name. It passes 

current also, mainly because it is either so thin, or because it is hid 

under so many kinds of gay apparel, that, as old unfashionable 

Thomas Boston used to say, “ The figures are seen, but the truth 

which I thought to convey in them is not seen at all.” It is to be 

hoped that such works as those of Professor Eadie will be helpful in 
reviving a taste for exposition where it has become neglected, and in 
keeping it alive where it is still practised. There is, we are per- 
suaded, really no other way by which our ministers can make their 
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pulpit work tell with power on the whole nature of man, on the 
domestic constitution, and on the very complicated relationships of 
social and commercial life. 

It is not our intention to do more in this notice than direct the 
minds of our readers to Professor Eadie’s work, as we hope to return 
to it again. This is the third of the series: Commentaries on the 
Greek Text of the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians having 
preceded it, and one on the Greek Text of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, is in preparation. We have examined with care several portions, 
in which we believe all the talent, tact, and information of an 
expositor would be called into play; such, for example, as Phil. ii. 6, 
and iii. 21, pp. 102-109, and 226-235. The profound scholarship, 
extensive and varied erudition, breadth of view, and yet childlike 
reverence for the word of God, exhibited in the discussion of these 
and other difficult passages, entitle Professor Eadie to the thanks of 
all Christian Biblical students. We have referred to the heat shown 
by our author, in connection with great learning, skill, and acuteness 
as a critic. A short extract, out of many examples which might be 
given, will illustrate this. In looking at the expression, “ According 
to His riches in glory in Christ Jesus” (ch. iv. 19), Professor Eadie 
remarks—“ év ypior@ ‘“Invod—‘ in Christ Jesus.’ This designates the 
sphere of God’s action. In Christ Jesus will He supply all their 
wants, or from the fulness in Him, His merit and mediation being 
the ground of it. What a glorious promise for the apostle to make 
on God’s behalf to them !—a perfect supply for every want of body or 
of soul, in time or for eternity, for earth or for heaven. If man is 
but a mass of wants for this world, and wants for the world to come, 
and if God alone can supply them, what confidence should not such 
a pledge produce? Is it physical fare?—He heareth ‘the young 
ravens’ when they cry. Is it the forgiveness of sin ?—He ‘ delight- 
eth in mercy.’ Is it purification of soul?—His Spirit produces His 
own image. Is it courage ?—He is ‘ Jehova Nissi.’ Is it enlighten- 
ment ?—His words are, ‘I will instruct thee.’ Is it the hope of 
glory?—Then it is ‘ Christ in you.’ Is it preparation for heaven? 
—He makes us ‘ meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light.’ Is it contentment in any circumstances —All things may 
be done in the strengh of Christ.”—P. 288. 


The Physiology of Common Life. By G. H. Lewes. I. Hunger and 
Thirst. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons. 
Here we have the author of Zhe Biographical History of Philosophy, 
Sea-Side Studies, The Life of Goethe, etc., meeting us in another great 
department of the world of mind, and looking us broadly and honestly 
in the face, as a man who has something to tell and purpose to tell it. 
Even most literary men would have thought they had earned their 
laurels, and were entitled to rest in the lap of Fame, by producing 
such a work as the last edition of that first named. Not so Mr 
Lewes. His pen resteth not. His “ activity is strenuous and inces- 
sant :”—and though in many minor points, and on one or two vital 
ones, we may differ from him—the fruits of his great ability are always 
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full of interest, and in most cases of great value. We give him 
cordial welcome then, in the new field which, under the name of 
“ The Physiology of Common Life,” he has determined to work for the 
common good. Perhaps in no department of human thought may 
more be done for the cause of education, than in that now chosen by 
Mr Lewes. Without doubt, very great ignorance prevails on the 
topics which he has undertaken to deal with. And the results of 
this ignorance are not only material discomfort and physical weak- 
ness, where there might have been comfort and strength, but the 
body influences man’s spiritual nature, and we have sickly sentiment 
and debased moral tastes also, where there might have been a vigorous 
intellect, and affections finding rest in worthy objects—getting health 
in being exercised on the good, the beautiful, and the true. Yet it is 
precisely at this point that the difficulty of treating the subject chosen 
by Mr Lewes occurs. ‘The influence of the body on the mind is so 
manifest, and the occasions of this influence are so frequent, that the 
student of man’s complex nature is ever liable to be led to reason, —if 
we keep the body habitually under proper hygeian laws, we will not 
only keep the mind free from “ vapours,” but we will likewise change 
the moral nature, eradicate lusts, destroy vicious passions, and lead 
the soul out of darkness into the true light of life, of happiness, and 
of all spiritual health. 

Thus, disregard of natural laws, has come to be held by some the 
cause of all the ills to which flesh is heir ; and the explanation of all 
the moral evil, too, which is festering in the heart of man, and ever 
finding its manifestations in man’s conduct. The question of the 
proneness of this spiritual nature to receive the impress of evil from 
without—the explanation how man accepts that which even man’s 
conscience and human law also say is not good—is shirked or over- 
looked. Yet it is just here where hygeian regulations signally fail. 
As the French say, la trame vivante—the web of life, the very tex- 
ture of the soul, the true ego, the soul itself is evil—not good—under 
sin, in short; and thus, while that which will influence for good the 
physical nature of man is to be prized highly and sought after, the 
benefit, in order to completeness, must have along side of it some- 
thing which the greatest intellects of the world have acknowledged 
to be fruitful of blessing to the soul also. 

But let us welcome the earnest effort begun by Mr Lewes in the one 
direction. In “The Physiology of Common Life” he will have oppor- 
tunities of lending a helping hand to some of the most important as- 
pects of general education. He brings to the task great talents, much 
and varied information, and artistic skill, to make the best use of his 
attainments. His thorough knowledge of the writings of German 
and French Physiologists, and his extensive general information, will 
enable him to bring illustrations from quarters but little known even 
to well educated Englishmen. The subjects to which the first num- 
ber is devoted, are treated with much good taste and accuracy. ‘The 
illustrative cases are well chosen. The following extracts will give 
our readers some idea of Mr Lewes’ style and mode of treatment :— 
“It is hunger which brings these stalwart navvies together in 
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orderly gangs to cut paths through mountains, to throw bridges 
across rivers, to intersect the Jand with the great iron ways which 
bring city into daily communication with city. Hunger is the in- 
visible overseer of the men who are erecting palaces, prison-houses, 
barracks, and villas. Hunger sits at the loom, which with stealthy 
power is weaving the wondrous fabrics of cotton and silk. Hunger 
labours at the furnace and the plough, coercing the native indolence 
of man into strenuous and incessant activity. Let food be abundant 
and easy of access, and civilisation becomes impossible: so indis- 
solubly dependent are our higher efforts on our lower impulses. 
Nothing but the necessities of food will force man to that labour 
which he hates, and will always avoid when he can. And although 
this seems obvious only when applied to the labouring classes, it is 
equally though less obviously true when applied to all other classes, 
for the money we all labour to gain is nothing but food, and the sur- 
plus of food, which will buy other men’s labour.” . . . . . . 
Again: “and first we must explain what is meant bya tissue, as the word 
will be of constant recurrence in these pages. Previous to the time 
of Bichat, who may be called the founder of philosophical anatomy, 
the body was considered as made up of various parts or organs ; 
when these parts had been enumerated, the task of description was 
over. Bichat flashed light upon the science when he showed that the 
organs themselves were made up of various tissues, or elementary 
structures, each of which preserved its characteristic properties in 
whatever part of the body it might be found. Thus the heart, for 
instance, is an organ constructed out of muscular tissue, connective 
tissue, nervous tissue, and adipose tissue—each of these tissues mani- 
festing the same properties in the heart which it manifests in every 
other organ; just as the various substances out of which a ship is 
constructed—wood, hemp, copper, iron, tar, ete.—preserve their clia- 
racteristic properties, though the wood may be rudder, deck, or mast, 
and the iron anchor, nail, or cable. 

“The tissues are the elementary portions of the animal fabric ; and 
a distinet branch of the science is devoted to their study under the 
name of [Histology, also called General Anatomy. The organism is 
composed of organs, and the organs of tissues.” 


The Second Vision of Daniel: A Paraphrase in Verse. By the Earl of 
Caruiste. London: Lengman and Co. 1858. 
Tne Ear! of Carlisle is already well-known as an occasional labourer 
in the field of literature, and as a favourer of the efforts made in our 
day to bring the delights and benefits of knowledge within reach of 
all classes of the community. But this is, so far as we are aware, 
the first occasion on which his literary talents have taken a speci- 
fically religious direction. The brochure which he sends forth to 
public notice is a Poem of but a hundred lines, accompanied with 
foot-notes, and prefaced by a statement of his Lordship’s design. It 
bears a close resemblance to Pope’s “ Messiah.” It takes the Vision 
presented in the 8th chapter of Daniel, or rather the interpretation of 
that Vision, partly as furnished in the chapter itself, and partly as 
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conjectured by Faber, and makes the succession of persons and events 
alluded to in it, sweep in vivid seer-like fashion before the mind’s eye. 
In the Vision itself, the most conspicuous objects are the he-goat, with 
*‘ @ notable horn between his eyes,” that in his fury attacks and tramples 
on the two-horned ram previously invincible; and, after the one horn of 
this he-goat has been broken, and has given place to four, the little 
horn, which waxed great and cast down some of the stars of heaven 
to the ground, and magnified itself even against the Prince of the 
heavenly host. In the interpretation of the Vision it is distinctly 
stated, “The rough goat is the king of Grecia, and the great horn 
between his eyes is the first king,” Alexander the Great, beyond a 
doubt. But who or what is the little horn? Both in the Jewish and 
in the Christian Church, till within recent times, the one answer was, 
* Antiochus Epiphanes.” Other conjectures, however, have since 
found favour with many; and, of these, that started by Faber, that 
the little horn represents the Mussulman power, is the one which com- 
mends itself to his Lordship. Accordingly, in his Poem, the two leading 
figures are Alexander and Mahomet. The former it pictures thus:— 
“ He comes, by gifted eye descried afar, 

Monarch of men, and thunderbolt of war! 

Through the cleft air with lightning leap he springs 

O’er subject provinces and suppliant kings. 

Speak, chaf’d Granicus! red Arbela, say ! 

What gory horrors crown’d each dreadful day ? 

See Media’s elder diadem unbound ! 

See Persia’s loftier sceptre kiss the ground !” 

This specimen of the Poem will show its beauty. Indeed Beauty, 
rather than Power, is the characteristic of the whole. A fine classical 
taste shows itself in every turn of expression. 

Curiosity is naturally excited to learn what may have induced the 
noble author to select this particular part of Holy Writ for poetical 
treatment; and this curiosity he gratifies. He tells us that, if this 
chapter of Daniel be authentic, it seems of itself sufficient to prove, 
1st. The inspiration of the sacred text ; 2d, The immediate superin- 
tendence of Divine Providence in the order of events and the govern- 
ment of the world; and 3d, The high probability, when this chapter is 
viewed in connection with the associated Prophecies and Chronologies 
of the Book of Daniel, and of the Revelation, that we are even now upon 
the threshold of great events, and of the close of our present economy.” 

The last-mentioned consequence assumes, of course, the correct- 
ness of Faber’s interpretation,—an interpretation which we are not 
disposed toadmit. It will be noticed also, that all of the consequences 
are stated to depend upon the assumed authenticity and integrity of 
the passage and Book in question! The Earl, before comparing and 
deciding between rival interpretations, which he tells us he has done, 
should have studied what has been written for and against the 
claims of the Book upon our faith, which he frankly tells us he has 
not done, 

Still we trust that the appearance of this little Poem, as it is a 
token for good, will not be without its good effects. 
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A Treatise on the Greek Prepositions, etc. By Gessner Harrison, M.D., 
Professor of Latin in the University of Virginia. Philadelphia, 
1858. Pp. 498. 

Tue elements demanding careful attention in a Monograph upon the 
Greek Prepositions are neither few nor simple. Even after the natural 
force of the case of the substantive, and the primary and secondary 
meanings of the prepositions have been ascertained, there yet remains 
the most difficult problem, namely, the discovery, by comparison of 
numerous examples, of the principles according to which the combin- 
ations of case and preposition may be modified by the actual relation 
of subject and object in particular examples. To borrow an illustra- 
tion from the language of chemistry, in dealing with each sentence as 
a product of living thought, we must not only institute a careful 
analysis of its component parts, but also be prepared to make allow- 
ance for the agency of life in their fusion into an organic whole. To 
this arduous task Professor Harrison has for some years devoted special 
attention, and has presented to the public not only the results, but also 
the method and outline of the actual process of his investigation. By 
this plan he puts it in the power of his readers to judge for themselves 
as to the legitimacy of the inference drawn from each example ad- 
duced, seeking rather to discipline the student’s mind to form an in- 
dependent judgment, than to burden his memory with the results of 
other men’s labours. 

The treatise consists of two parts—the first containing a discussion 
of the natural signification of the cases of the Greek noun, the second 
exhibiting a detailed survey of the significations and use of the several 
prepositions. In both of these the mode of treatment adopted is a 
systematic and deliberate induction, and the views propounded are in 
some important respects orginal. The author is, however, far from 
cherishing such an ambition to be original, as would preclude him from 
availing himself of the copious and valuable labours of predecessors 
in the same field. He frankly acknowledges that he used these with- 
out hesitation, especially Kiihner’s Ausfiihrliche Grammatik and 
Passow’s Lexicon ; and it is evident, on comparing his treatise with 
these works, that he has uniformly adopted their opinions wherever 
no good reason could be found for maintaining a different view. 

In his discussion of the Genitive, Dative, and Accusative Cases in 
Greek nouns, Dr Harrison has evidently been more anxious to present 
an exhaustive list of their significations, than to find a brief and 
pointed expression to denote summarily the force of each case. <Ac- 
cordingly, while the elaborate general view presented of the significa- 
tions of each case differs from, and in some points excels, the ordinary 
mode of classification and phraseology, we cannot but prefer the for- 
mul adopted by other grammarians (e.g. Jelf') to those vague expres- 
sions “ with respect to,” “ for,” and ‘as regards,” which Dr Harrison 
employs to sum up generally the force of the Genitive, Dative, and 
Accusative cases, respectively. Among the peculiar features of this 
first part of the work, we may mention, as deserving of consideration, 
the wide distinction drawn between the Dative-proper and the same 
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form of the noun when employed to denote time, place, or instrument, 
on the ground that they cannot be referred to a higher unity, and the 
interesting excursus on the particle roc and its compounds (pp. 79-107). 

In the second and larger part (occupying about 400 pages), the author 
proceeds with cautious induction, to examine the several prepositions, 
ascertaining the primary and secondary significations of each from its 
derivation, its force in compound words, and its occasional employment 
adverbially ; and then to inquire how far the sense of the preposition 
itself is modified by the natural force of the case to which it is joined, 
or by the peculiarities of the thought expressed in the sentence. In 
order to facilitate reference, the prepositions are discussed in alpha- 
betical order ; and at the end of the sections upon each, the results ob- 
tained are presented in a separate tabular view. The primary signi- 
tication assigned by Dr Harrison to each preposition, appears to us, so 
far as we have been able to examine them, correct; and the derivation 
from it of the secondary meanings is both ingenious and accurate, so 
that the treatise is fitted to remove from the student’s mind some, if 
not all, of the perplexities occasioned by the number and variety of 
meanings ascribed in elementary lexicons and grammars to one and 
the same preposition,—meanings often so different and apparently 
irreconcileable, as to suggest that, in Greek prepositions not less than 
in the tones of a ringing bell, the ultimate secret of interpretation must 
be the preconceived notion of the interpreter. 

The points in which we believe this work to lie open to criticism, 
consist rather in deficiency than in positive error. We would desi- 
derate illustrations from a much wider circle of authors ; for, though 
it is undoubtedly of first importance to ascertain the classic sense of 
each preposition, a Monograph ought to acquaint us with the usus 
loquendi of the later Greek writers. Nor would such a course have 
been without considerable advantages ; ¢.g., it is not in the classic 
authors, but in the Septuagint and in later Greek, that the nearest link 
of connection between the primary sense of pera and its ordinary force 
in composition (as denoting transfer or exchange) comes into view, as 
in Micah iii. 11, “ the priests teach for (yera) hire, and the prophets 
divine for (wera) money.” In the elaboration of the theory of the Greek 
prepositions, it seems to us also that the author was bound to compare 
much more fully than he has attempted, the points of agreement and 
difference subsisting between those prepositions which, though ap- 
parently employed to convey precisely the same meaning, are never 
substituted one for the other. Such a comparison would not only give 
completeness to the work, but also supply a useful test of the accuracy 
of many of the statements which it contains; we apprehend, for ex- 
ample, that it would have prevented the author from assigning to pera 
in any case the signification of “ against.”—(P. 348.) 

With these remarks we leave the treatise of Professor Harrison to 
commend itself, by its eminently practical method, and the measure of 
success which has rewarded his laborious investigations, to all students 
of ancient Greek literature. 





